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PREFACE. 


1!his htfele book has been piepared with a view to 
pply the long-felt want of a cheap and suitable 
.nd-book of English words and idioms for use in 
iddle Schools. It aims at nothing highei than to 
ch the meaning of such woids and idioms by 
sans of simple examples selected fiom McMoidies 
nghsh Idioms and Gordon's P? ogressvoa Exei - 
scs, and fiom many other woiks piepared expressly 
r Indian students It also teaches the foimation, 
nstiuction and conversion of diffeient kinds of seii- 
nces la an easy and simple way that will gieatly 
»lp jmung boys in learning the Enghsh language 
le defects and eirors which crept mto the Fust two 
iitxons of the book have been lemedied and collected 
the piesent one , and any suggestions foi its f in- 
ter improvement and practical usefulness will be 
lankfully received by the compiler. 

The Hand-book can also be used as a key to Gol- 
d’s Piogiessive Exeicises, Pait I 


THE COMPILER 
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( 3 ') 

h) Horrid/ hoiublo; pass, passable, value, va- 
luable, discern, discernible 

(c) Pfease, pleasant* assist, assistant, depend, de- 

•pendent ; defend, defendant 

(d) Extent, extension ; propose, proposition , deceive, 

deception. 



Lesson 6 ^ ^ 

• (n) Benefit, benefiting , vanif, varying , roh, robbing , 
. uic, vieuig, stop, stopping 

(h) Pi ofii, profited ; fit, fitted , admit, admitted , 
stay, stayed, staid 

(r) Force, foiciblo , palate, palatable service, service- 
able , agree, agreeable. 

(d) One, only , shabby, shabbily , hour, hourly. 


‘ Lesson 7 

(a) Beauty, beauteous , poi e, poious , gloi y, glonous 
mischief, mischievous , com age, courageous 
(h) Past, paitial, music, musical, icmedy, reme 
dial , critic, critical , muicmy, muicuiial 

(c) dudgre, judgment, abridge, abndgment, ojmazc 

amaroment , acknowledge, aclcnoivledgment 

(d) Mcfer, refeiee , lease, lessee , commit, committee 

assign, assignee , add?css,addiessee, pay, payee 

ifi) Steady, steadiness , givedy, greediness , feai lesi 
fearlessness . heo,rtii heartiness 
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' Lesson 8 

(tt) Physic, physician , O/w ist, Christian , music, 
♦ musician 

(h) Infiiiamc, inflamation, scn^c, sensation , add, 
addition, tcvcit, reveision 

(c) diffeient , ptefer, pieferential , descend, 

descendant , confide, confident, confidant 
{d) Revet e, reverence, annoy, annoyance, sevet, 
severance, exist, eMstence 

(c) Fallacy, fallacious, beauty, beauteous, right, 
iightcous 


, Lesson 9 

(а) Anchor, anchorage, hag, baggage, cot, cot- 

tage , crib, ciibbage , mile, mileage , sewrr, 
sewerage 

( б ) Bit, bitten, /at, fatten , lead, leaden , mad mad- 

den , 1 ed, redden , sad, sadden , sweef, sweeten , 
gold, golden , wool, woollen , ivood, w ooden 

(c) ill c 7 i, archery ,/o2i, foppeiy, pan, gunneiy lot, 

lottery, moc/v, mockery , nun, nunnery, wag, 
■waggery , pope, popery 

(d) Hog, hoggish , ted, reddish, tub, lubbish, sot, 

sottish , snap, snappish , thin, thmnish 


' Lesson 10 

'onnect, connective, connection, coi 7 upt, corrup- 
tive, corruption , discuss, discussive, discussion , 
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ethav^t, o’chaustihlo, exhaustion , ectert, exc^ 
ti\ d, exertion , cxfici, exacting, exaction , sus- 
pccl, suspoctablo, suspicion; sugrft'^t, sugges- 
tive, suggestion , inipyc^s , imprcjssible, iinprcs 
Sion, in/oini, lufoimnl, information, tmmp> 
tramping, tiamper; /unit, liunting, hunter, 
refonn, reformatory, lefoimation , ii'ansgiesst 
transgroxsivc, transgression , ii-oiwidl, ivounding, 
ivoundor 

(i))^Trise,msely,iiJsdom , vaivc, valuable, valuation; 
iracDy tiaccablc, tracoi , o'arc, ratify, ranty ; 
wlatCt whiten, whiteness , imagine, iinaginarjr, 
imagination , adoi c, adorable, adoiation, 


_J Lesson 11. 

(а) Audit, auditoi)’; auditor, auditorship, hujSfct, 

buffeted, buffeting, buffeter, cavil, caidlous, 
cavilor, cavilatiQu , ci'cdit, cicditablo, creditor, 
creditnx, murmur, murraimug, murmurous, 
murmurer, revel, revelling, levollor, lovelry, 
mode, modal, modality, model ; hmii, limitable, 
limitary, limitation , murder, murderous, mur- 
derer, miuderess , slumber, slumberous, slura- 
bery, slumberoi , squander, squaudenng, sqiia^-^ 
derer , idler, utterablo, utterer, uttonng , wor^ 
skip, worshipful, worshipping, lYOi shipper 

(б) Admii e, admuiug, adinuor, admiration , agree, 

agreeable, agreeing, agreement , amuc, arm- 



ing,anival, amvance, shoe shoeing, shoeless, 
shoeblack, nohoe, notif)'^, noticable, notifica- 
tion , observe, observable, obsei ving, observation 
'peace, peaceful, peaceable, peaceless, move 
movable, motion, movement , ‘minaqe, manage- 
able, manager, management , endme, endur- 
able, endurer, endurance , propose, proposal 
proposer, proposition , pursue, pursuant, pursu 
able, puisuance , excuse, excusable, excuser 
excusatory, desMC, desirous, desirable, desir- 
ableness 


CHAPTER n 

; DBRIVATrVBS 


Lesson 1 

Derwahve N'oims denohng the 

Act actor Chariot 

Academy academician Choir 

Adverse adversary College 

Agitate agitator Combat 

Agriculture agncultunst Conquer 

artist Correspond 

attendant Create 


Art 
Attend 
Bank 
Beg 
Bmld 
C.11 


banker 

beggar 

builder 


^7 


Credit 

Defend 

Depose 


^ijinonr^^ycannonier Descend 
Cash , cashier Tirwf ^ 


Dote 


Agent 
chanoteer 
chorister I 
collegian^/ 
combatant 


conqueror 

correspondei 

creator ^ 

creditor 

defendant 

deposer 

descendant 

dotard. 



Dnnk 


dogmatist 

dnnker 


Debt 




diuggistjiiy^ 
debtor* ' 


Lesson 2 


Denvatvoe denotvng the Agent 

Emit Law lawyer 

Essay es^yist.*.:*^_ Lie liar 

Earm 
^lEinauce 
^Flower 
Engine 


es^ayist^^^Lie 
farmei Magic magician 

financier Malt maltster 

flons^ ^^/LMatbematics mathematician 


engineer 
Geography geographer 


Govern 
Grammar 
j/ Heresy 
‘Hunt 
Inspect 
Journal 
Language 


Mission 
Mountain 
Music 
Musket 
Tote 


missionary 

mountaineer 


governor 
grammarian 
h^etic^yJ^^Ni 
huntei Occupy 
inspector 


musician 

musketeer 

occupant 


journalist r Oppoi 
linguKt ' Oppiess 


opponent 

oppressor 


Lesson 3. 


Derivatwe Notons denotviig the Agent 
Politics pol^cian Reside resident 

sailor, sailer 


Potent 

Preside 
^ _ 

Private 

jjProtest 

P^lnT 

Republic 


potedtate’j^l. Sail 

• S^~ eatmst 

pnvatger^^ Saw - * sawer, sawyer 

protestaiw School 

psalmist Secret secieti^^ ^ 

repul^lican Slug^ slug^^d - 



Song 
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songster, singer Travel 

' traveller 

^peak 

speaker 

Usury 

usurer 

Spin 

spinner 

Village 

villager 

Study 

student 

Violate 

violator 

Survey 

surveyor 

Visit 

visitor, visitan 

Tan • ^ 

tanner 

War 

•warrior 

Theology 

theologist 

Woo 

wooer 


Lesson 4 

Noims dcnoUng state, conditwn or quahty 


Abase 

abasement 

Child 

childhood 

Abound 

abundance 

Clean 

cleannesa ^ 

'Absent 

absence 

•Clement 

clemency 

Acnd 

acnmony 

Compose 

composure 

Accuiate 

accuracy 

Conceal 

concealment 

Acute 

acuteness 

Constant 

constancy 

(Admit 

admissidn 

‘ Conspire 

conspiracy 

Ample 

amplitude 

Convey 

conveyance 

Apt 

aptitude 

Current 

currency 

Astonish 

astonishment Ciuel 

cruelty 

'Atheist 

atheism 

Decent 

decency 

Atone 

atonement 

Deep 

depth 

Banish 

banishment 

Deist 

deism 

Bond 

bondage 

Delicate 

delicacy 

Boy 

boyhood 

/ Depend 

dependence 

Braie 

braieiy 

Despot 

despotism 

Brilliant 

bnUig,ncy 

Distant 

distance 

Blond 

breadth 

Docile 

docility 

Captive 

captivity 

Duka 

dukedom 
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Lesson 5 


^cncUng sfaic, condition or qiuxliiy 

Etittlgont 

efnilgenco 

Forfeit 

forfeiture 

Elegant 

elegance 

Fragiant 

fiagrancc 

ElcKjuenfc 

eloquence 

Frequent 

frequency 

Enclose 

enclosure 

Fiiond 

fricnd*!hip 

Engage 

engagement 

Gcneious 

generosity 

E'lst 

existence 

Good 

goodnc«s 

E\pOi;0 

exposure 

Gncic 

grief 

Fannhar 

iainihanti 

Hero 

heroism 

Fal«?e 

falsehood 

High 

height 

Fellow 

fellowship 

Honest 

honcstj 

Flatter 

flattery 

Hostile 

hostility 

Fine 

Forbear 

fmerj’ 

forbearance 

<• 

Humble 1 

hunuht) 

humbleness 


Lessojt G 


A'ou «« denoting state, 

, condition oi 

’ quality 

Ignite 

igiiiuon 

3klultiply 

multiohcation 

Illegitimate illogitiinac} 

Natn e 

nativit}' 

Impure 

xmpurit} 

Novel 

not eltv 

•* 

Incite 

incitement 

Noble 

nobleness 

Inflame 

inflamation 

Obstinate 

obstinacy 

Infringe 

infringement Piess 

pressure 

Inquire 

inquiry 

Pure 

punty 

lutiicate 

intiicacy 

Please 

pleasure 

Languid 

languidness 

Poitrair 

tf 

portraiture 

Manumit 

manumission 

Pope 

popery 

Mature 

matimtj' 

Partner 

partnership 

Move 

movement 

Pursue , 

pursuit 
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Polite 

politeness 

Punish 

punishment 

Pagan 

paganism 

Piiest 

priesthood 

Prompt 

piomptness 

Peei 

peerage 


Lesson 7 



Nouns escpi essvng DvmvrvuMon 

Animal 

animalcule 

Ice 

icicle 

Ann 

armlet 

Lad 

ladkin 

Bay 

bight 

Lamb 

lambkin 

Blank 

blanket 

Lance 

lancet 

Brace 

bracelet 

Lass 

lassie 

Ball 

bullet 

Leaf 

leaflet 

Cat 

kitten 

Lock 

locket 

Convent 

conventicle 

Man 

manikin 

Cot]^ 

coipuscle 

Maid 

maiden 

Ciook 

crochet 

Mouth 

muzzle 

Dear 

darling 

Mud 

muddle 

Duck 

duckling 

Nose 

nozzle 

Eagle 

eaglet 

Nuise 

nursling 

Fat 

fatling 

Owl 

owlet 

First 

firstling 

Part 

paiticle 

Flower 

floweret 

Pe'tei 

perkin 

Found 

foundling 

Pile 

pillow 

Foul 

fiikin 

Pipe 

pipkin 

Fourth 

farthing 

Poke 

pocket 

Gud 

girdle 

'Ri\er 

iivulet 

Goose 

gosling 

Sack 

satchel 

Hand 

handle 

Sap 

Sajiling 

Hill 

hillock 

Seed 

seedling 
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Shade 

shadow 

Siieam 

sti camlet 

Shoal 

shallow 

Sliip 

stripling 

ShoCe 

shoN el 

Tint" 

tartlet 

Sphnt 

splinter 
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Denvaiivc Adjedxves 


Abhor 

abhorrent 

Beauty 

beautiful 

Absence 

absent 

Beggai 

boggnily 

Abuse 

abusii e 

Beneficence 

beneficent 

Acadeiny 

academical 

Blame 

blamable 

Access 

accessory 

Blaspbeme 

blasphemous 

Accuracy 

accurate 

Blood 

bloody 

Admit 

admissible 

Black 

blackish 

Affection 

affectionate 

Biothor 

hiotherly 

Air 

airy 

Biomi 

brownish 

Allon 

allowable 

Brute 

brutal 

Angel 

angelic 

Burden 

buidcnsomc 

Angle 

angulai 

Candour 

candid 

Apostle 

apostolic 

Child 

childish 

Art 

artful 

Christ 

Christian 

Attend 

attentive 

Churl 

churlish 

Attract 

attractive 

Clci^^ 

clerical 

Auiicle 

auricular 

Cloud 

cloudy 

Aulhonty 

aiithbiitaiive Collect 

collective 

Axiom 

axiomatic 

Compose 

composite 

Babe, babj 

, babish.babyish Coward 

cowaidly 

Balsam 

balsamic 

Creed 

ci edible 

Baion 

baionial 

Credit 

Cl editable 

Base 

basal 

Crust 

ciiisty 

Beast 

beasty 
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Lesson 9 


Denvahve Adjectvoes 


Dedal e 

declaratory 

Editor 

editorial 

Deceive 

deceivahle 

Efface 

effaccable 

Defect 

defective 

Effect 

effectual 

Defend 

defensive 

Effervesce 

effervescent 

Deference 

deferential 

Efficiency 

efficient 

Delight 

delightful 

Efficacy 

efficacious 

Demon 

demoniac 

Ejaculate 

ejaculatory 

Dew 

deivy 

Elect 

elective 

Delude 

delusive 

Electricity 

electric 

Dehcaey 

delicate 

Elegy 

elegiac 

Depend 

dependent 

Elhpse 

elliptic 

Derogate 

deiogatory 

Element 

elementaiy 

Despair 

desperate 

Emblem 

emblematic 

Despise 

despicable 

Eminence 

eminent 

Despond 

despondent 

Empiric 

empincal 

Difference 

different 

Ebnpire 

imperial 

Difiuse 

diffusive 

Encyclopae- 

encyclope- 

Discipline 

disciplinary 

dia 

dian 

Discretion 

disci etionaiy End 

endless 

Discourse 

discursive 

Envy 

envious 

Divide 

divisible 

Epilepsy 

epileptic 

Doctrine 

doctrinal 

Equinbf^ 

equinoctial 

Dogma 

dogmatic 

Error 

erroneous 

Doubt 

doubtful 

Esteem 

estimable 

Dropsy 

dropsical 

Evade 

evasive 

Earth 

earthly 

Excite 

excitable 
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Excuse 

excusable 

Example 

exemplary 

Exhaust 

exhaustive 

Excel 

«• 

excellent 

I 

Lesson 10 



Bcnvatwe 

Ad^fechves 


Expand 

expansible 

Fuse 

fusible 

Expect 

expectant 

Geography 

geographical 

Explain 

explanatory 

Giant 

gigantic 

Explode 

explosive 

Gild 

gilt 

Fable 

fabulous " 

Glass 

glassy 

Face 

facial 

Globe 

globular 

Family 

familiar 

Glory 

glorious 

Fane 

fanatic 

Gloss 

glossy 

Fancy 

fandful 

Glutton 

gluttonous 

Fate 

fatal 

Gluten 

glutinous 

Father 

fatherly 

Grass 

grassy ' 

Fat 

fatty 

Grammar 

grammatical 

Fashion 

fashionable 

Grace 

graceful 

■ Favour 

favourable 

Grade 

gradual 

Fervour 

fervent 

Habit 

habitual 

Fever 

feverish ^ 

Heart 

hearty 

Factor 

factorial 

Head 

headless 

Fear 

fearful 

Hell 

hellish 

Fiction 

fictitious 

Herald 

heraldic 

Fire 

, fiery 

Heib 

herbaceous 

Flesh 

fleshy 

Heresy 

heretical 

Form 

formal 

Hero 

heroic 

Friend 

fnendly 

History 

historical 

Fnght, 

fiightful 

Honor 

honorable 

Fruit 

fruitful 

Horizon 

horizontal 

Fume 

fumid 

House 

houseless 


2 
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Lesson 11 



Der-ivahve 

Adjectives 


Hope 

hopeful 

Invocate 

invocativc 

Hon^ 

homble 

Idiot 

idiotic 

Hygiene 

hygienic 

Iiony 

ironical 

Hyperbole 

hyperbolic 

Jesuit 

Jesuitic 

Hypotad^ 

hypocritical 

Judicature 

judicatory 

Hypothesis hypothetic 

Jud^ 

judicial 

Hysteria 

hysteric 

Juice 

juicy 

Ignite 

ignitible 

Justify 

justifiable 

Illude 

illusive 

King 

kingly 

Indulgence indulgent 

Labour 

labonous 

Inflafeer 

inflamatoiy 

Lament 

lamentable 

Inquisition 

inquisitive 

Legislate 

legislative 

Instruct 

instructive 

Lucie 

lucrative 

Intellect 

intellectual 

Lunacy 

lunatic 

Intercede 

intercessory 

Majesty 

majestic 

Intermit 

intermittent 

Mathematics mathematical 

Interiogate 

interrogatoiy 

Medicine 

medical 

Invent 

inventive 

Metal 

metallic 


Lesson 12 

Denvahvc Adjechves 


Medicate 

medicative 

Obduracy 

obdurate 

Metaphor 

metaphorical Obstruct 

obstructive 

Migrate 

nugratory 

Offend 

ofiensive 

Move 

f motive 

Operate 

operatue 


\ movable 

Oppress 

oppressive 

Multiply 

multiplicable Optics 

optical 

Navigate 

navigable 

Orator 

oratoncal 
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Organ 

organic 

Physics 

physical 

Palliate 

palliative 

Picture 

pictorial 


parabolic 

Please 

pleasant 

Parable 1 

paiabohcal 

Plenty 

plentiful 

Paraphrase paraphrastic 


^ poetic 

Parsunoney parsimonious 

Poet 

poetical 

Part 

partial 

Ponder 

ponderous 

Participle 

participial 

Portend 

portentous 

Pastoi 

pastoral 

Possess 

possessive 

T. 1 

r penetrable 

Practice 

practical 

Penetrate -j 

L penetrative 

Precept 

preceptive 

Pentecost 

Pentecostal 


f preferable 

Penury 

penurious 

Prefer 

preferential 


r perceivable 

Prejudice 

prejudicial 

Perceive - 

[ perceptible 

Presume 

presumable 

Perfidy 

pefidious 

Pievail 

prevalent 

Pensh 

perishable 

Prevent 

pieventive 

Persuade 

persuasive 

Pioblem 

problematic 

Philanthropy phdanthiopic Prodigy 

prodigious 

Philology 

philological 

Produce 

productive 

Philosophei 

r philosophical Profess 

professional 


Lesson 13 



Dei ivahvc Adjectives 


Prohibit 

prohibitory 

Provide 

provident 

Prophet 

prophetic 

Enpture 

rapturous 


( piopitiable 

Eeduce 

reducible 

Propitiate 

J 

1^ propitious 

Eelate 

relative 

Prosper 

prosperous 

Eemedy 

remedial 

Prospect 

prospective 

Eemit 

remittent 
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Reprehend 

reprehensive 

Syntax 

syntactical 

Restrict 

restrictive 

Talisman 

talismanic 

Rigor 

rigorous 

Temper 

temperate 

Solicit 

solicitous 

Tense 

tensible 

Solve 

solvable 

Theology 

theological 

Sophism 

sophistical 

Theory 

theoretical 

Speculate 

speculative 

Torpor 

torpid 

Spirit 

spmtual 

Transcend 

transcendent 

Spleen 

splenetic 

Tremor 

tremulous 

State 

stately 

Vegetate 

vegetative 

Stipend 

stipendiary 

Vicar 

vicanous 

Study 

studious 

Vice 

VICIOUS 

Subject 

subjective 

Victor 

victorious 

Submit 

submissive 

Vigour 

vigorous 

Subserve 

subservient 

Vine 

vinous 

Suflfer 

sufferable 

Urge 

urgent 

Suffice 

sufficient 

Use 

useful 

Suggest 

suggestive 

Usury 

usunous 

Superabound superabounding 

; Vnimi 

whimsical 


Lesson 14 

Formahon of Projpei Adjectwes 


Abyssinia 

Abyssinian 

Africa 

African 

Algeria 

Algenne 

America 

American 

Athens 

Athenian 

Australia 

Australian 

Bavana 

Bavanan 

''Belgium 

Belgic 


Bengal 

Bengali 

Bohemia 

Bohemian 

Britain 

British 

Burmah 

Burmese 

Caffirana 

Caffre 

Canada 

Canadian 

Cejlon 

Cinghalese 

Chill 

Chilian 
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China 

Chinese 

Malta 

Maltese 

Gormth 

Corinthian 

Milan 

Milanese 

Corsica 

Corsican 

Morocco 

Moorish 

Cuba 

Cuban 

Naples”^ 

Neapohtan 

Denmark 

Danish 

Norway 

Norwegian 

Egypt 

Egyptian 

Papua 

Papuan 

England 

English 

Peru 

Peruvian 

Europe 

European 

Piedmont 

Piedmontese 

France 

French 

Poland 

Polish 

Gaul 

Gallic^ Gaulish Portugal 

Portuguese 

Genoa 

Genoese 

Eome 

Homan 

Germany 

German 

Scotland 

Scotch, Scottish 

Greece 

JGrecxan 

Spain 

Spanish 

(Greek 

Sweden 

Swedish 

Hayti 

Haytiau 

SiYitzerlond Swiss 

Ireland 

Insh 

Texas 

Texan 

Italy 

Italian 

Tunis 

Tunisian 

Japan 

Japanese 

Venice 

Venetian 

Madagascar Malagassy 

Wales 

Welsh 


Lesson 15 
Derivative Verbs, 


Act 

actuate 

Body 

embody 

Alien 

alienate 

Brass 

braze 

Authentic 

authenticate 

Bngbt 

bnghten 

Author 

Authorise 

Captive 

captivate 

Bath 

bathe 

Chop 

chip 

Beat 

batter 

\ 

Clmg 

clinch 

Beauty 

beautify 

Colony 

colonise 

Blood 

bleed 

Creed 

credit 
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Cntic cntacise* Dun 

^Cnjmb . y* cru^Ue * Ejg^me 
Danger Equal 

Dark darken Fall 

Deep deepen False 

dun Fertile 

.vDivers,, y -diversify Fly 

Dog y^^Ldge Fnend 

Drag diaggle Glass 



stim 

epitomise 

equalize 

fail, fell 

falsify 

fertilize 

flee 

befriend 
glaze 
glonfy 
graze 
grapple . 


Derwatwe Veris 


Hard 

harden 

Person 

personify 

Hook 

hitch 

Power 

empower 

Hound 

hunt 

Public^ 

publish 

Just 

justify 

Pure 

punfy 

Ii^l 

legalise 

Quip 

quibble 

Liberty 

liberate 

Beal 

realize 

Lie 

lay 

Best 

arrest 

Liquid 

liquefy 

Bipe 

npen 

Long 

lengthen 

Bise 

raise 

Mash 

smash 

Boam 

ramble 

Melt 

smelt 

Boll 

enroll 

Mew 

mewl 

Set 

settle 

Nip 

snip, snap 

Sex 

unsex 


paddle 

Shock 

shake 


pacify 

Sharp 

sharpen 
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Shelf 

shelve 

Sod 

sully 

Short 

shorten 

SoUiT 

soUdify 

Shove 

shovel 

Sop 

sip 

Signaf^ 

signalise 

Spit 

sputter 

Sit 

set 

Sta^ 

startle 

Sniff 

snuff 

Stick 

stitch 

Soft 

soften 

lull 

fill 


Lesson 17. 



Bermatvoe Fer6s. 


Stray 

straggle 

Wake 

watch 

Stride 

straddle 

Wave 

waver 

Strong 

strengthen 

Wear 

worry 

Terror 

temfy 

Wend 

wander 

Thief 

thieve 

Whin 

whine 

Tranquil 

tranquilize 

Whirl 

twirl 

Tyrant 

tyiannise 

Wink 

wince 

VictmT* 

victimise 

Wreath 

wreathe 

Wade 

waddle 

Wnng 

wriggle 

Wag 

waggle 

Wry 

writhe 


Lesson 18 



JDervoatvue Adverbs 


Bad 

badly 

Backward ^ 

backwards 

Noble 

nobly 

Whole 

wholly 

Pretty 

piettily 

Day 

daily ' 

One 

once 

Diy 

dryly 

Two 

twice 

Easy 

easily 

Three 

thrice 

Honest 

honestly ^ - 

Sly 

silly 

Violent 

violently 
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Pious 

piously 

North 

northerly 

Faithful 

faithfully 

Signal 

signally 

West 

westerly 

Due 

duly 

True 

truly 

Kind 

hindly 


CHAPTER III. 

VERBAL DISTINCTIONS 


Lesson 1. 

Antonyms or Opposite Words 


Add 

subtract 

Break 

make 

Affirm 

deny 

Bnght 

dull 

1 

i 

denial 

Brmg 

send 

Affirmative 

negative^ 

Build 

raze 

Age 

youth 

Bury 

unearth 

Aged 

young 

Care 

neghgence 

Alike 

unlike 

Carefully 

negligently 

Almost - 

wholly 

Clear 

dirty 

Ancient ' 

modem 

Concave 

convex 

Backwards 

forwards 

Credit 

debit 

Bad 

good 

Cmel 

kmd 

Beauty 

ugliness 

Dark 

light 

Beautiful 

ugly 

Day 

night 

Begm 

end 

Dear 

cheap c 

Behind 

before 

Deep 

shallow * 

Below 

above 

^^D^rmed 

symmet^ 

Borrow 

lend -^I^Defoimity 

symmetrj 

Big 

small 

Diligent 

negligent 

Brave 

cowardly 

-fDoff 

don 

Bravery 

cowardice 

Down 

up 

Breadth 

length 

Wise 

foolish 
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Lesson 2 


Antonyms. 


Ease 

difficulty 

Frugality 

oxtiavagance 

Easy 

difficult 

Fiuitftil 

barren 

Early 

late 

Full 

empty 

Economy 

extravagance Gam 

lose, loss 

Economical 

extravagant 

Gentle 

sa\age 

Ever 

never 

Gentleness 

savagenoss 

Fail 

succeed 

Give 

take 

Fair 

foul 

Great 

small 

False 

true 

Happy 

miserable 

Far [ 

near 

Happiness 

misery 

Fat 

lean 

Heaven 

hell 

Feed 

fast 

Height 

depth 

Find 

miss 

Hcic 

there 

For 

against 

High 

low 

Foreign 

native 

Hill 

dde 

Foreigner 

native 

Hope 

despair 

Former 

latter 

Hopeful 

desperate 

Frecro 

melt 

Hot 

cold 

^Frugal ^pendtlinft Hunger 

satiety 

V- 

/ Lesson 8 



Antonyms 


In 

out 

Keep 

dc«5troy 

Industry 

sloth 

Ivind 

cruel 

Industrious slothful 

Latitude 

longitude 

Innocent 

guilty 

Learned 

Ignorant 

Innocence 

guilt 

Length 

breadth 

Joy 

sorrow 

Life 

death 
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Light 

heavy 

O^que 

transparent 

Live 

die 

Open 

close 

Long 

short 

Over 

upder 

Love 

hatred 

Peace 

war 

warlike*^/ 4 

Low 

feiY 

peaceful 

Many 

-/^Pleasant 

painful 

Merry 

sad ^ 

Please 

displease 

Mirth 

sadness 

Plenty 

scaicit^ 

scarce 

Much 

little 

Plentiful 

Nature 

ait 

Pretty 

“giy 

Near 

far 

Piide 

humility 

No 

yes 

Piose 

poetry 

Noise 

silence 

Prosper 

adverse 

Noisy 

silent 

Prosperity 

adversity 

^Opacity ^ 

3 

.ttansparency Qu^k 

, i Antonyms 

slow 


Rapid ^ 1 

slow 

Sometimes 

always 

Rapidity 

slowness 

Stand 

sit 

■Rapidly 

slowly 

Sweet 

bitter 

We 

common 

Take 

give 

Wely 

often 

Theory 

practice 

R^ty 

abundance 

Thick 

thin 

Bach 

poor 

Top 

bottom 

Rose 

fall 

Town 

country 

Seldom 

often 

True 

false 

Sharp 

blunt 

Truth 

falsehood 

Sink 

swim 

Truthful 

lying 

t 

•mooth 

rough 

Up 

down 

Soft 

hard 

Virtuous 

vicious 



Weal 

Wealth 

Wise 


•viroe 


poverty 

foolish 
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Wisdom 

Worthy 


Young 


Lesson 5 


/ 

Corrdatives^ 
Ancestor descendant Leader 

Bndegroom hnde Lend 

Captain crew Lender 

Cause e£feci^fy^,^}^Majonty 
Church state **^?>^Master 

Mind 
Onginal 
Parents 
Plaintiff 
^Physician 


Creator ^ creature 

Dem^d * supply 
Host guest ^ 

Husband wife ^^^^wPie^pt 
King subject ^ Pnncipal 
Landlord tenant ^ ^Pnpr 
Lawyer ^^client f' ’ Prose 
Lead foUow Question 


Keal 

Legal 

Affection 

Dress 

Placable 

Existent 


Lesson 6 
Nagatvoe Forms 
unreal Perfect 
illegal Close 
disaffection Throne 
undress Essential 
implacable Distinct 
nonexistent Place 


folly 

worthless 

old 


follower 

borrow 

borrower 

minority 

servant 

matter 

copy 

children 

defendant 

patient 

example 

assistant 

after 

verse 

answer 


imperfect 

disclose 

dethrone 

unessensisJ 

mdistinct 

displace 
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Effectual 

ineffectual 

i Ambiguous unambiguous 

Happy 

unhappy 

Perfection 

imperfection 

Decent 

indecent 

Metallic 

unmetallic 

Logical 

illogical 

Voluntary 

involuntary 

Productive 

unproductive Eeverent 

irreverent 


Lesson 7 


c 

Synonymous Words. 


Begin 

commence Kingly 

regal 

Friendly 

kmd 

Likely 

probably 

Live 

exist 

Outward 

external 

Dark 

ohscjjre 

Opening 

entrance 

Corner 

» 

angle 

i^:^*-Breed 

progeny 

Lucky 

fortunate 

Choice 

selection 

Die 

perish 

^Earthly 

terrestrial 

Odd 

strange 

Eastern 

onental 

Motherly 

maternal 

Enliven 

animate 

Errand 

message 

Enough 

sufficient 

Freedom 

liberty 

Fellowship 

companionship 

Brotherly 

iiaternal 

IFiilness 

satiety 

Boundaries limits 

Happen 

occur 

Bodily 

corporeal 

Heavenly 

celestial 

Bloody 

sanguine 

K^ing 

custody 

Inside 

interior 

Lean 

recline 

Hinder 

impede 

Milky 

Lesson 8 

mild 


Synonymous Words 


Overflow 

inundate 

^jlf/ Overseer 

supervisor 

Outside 

exterior 

Shepherd 

swain 
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^hock ^ 

^collision 

Unalterable immutj 

i|)le 

Shun ‘ ‘ 

avoid 

UnwuUing 

reluctai 

1 

Step 

pace 

Upnghtness probity 


Straight 

direct 

Want 

necessit 


SiVeat 

per^iration^ 

Wjjyer 

fluctuat 

f 

Tasteless 

insipid ^ 

Watery 

transpa 

fenu 

Teachable 

docile 

Weaken 

enfeebh 

i 

Thick 

dense 

Weapons 

aims 


Threat 

menace i^'Will 

determ 

nation 

Thoughtful 

• 

considerate 

Wildness 

rudenei 

s 

Tunely 

seasonable 

Woraan 

female 


Truth 

veracity 

Womanly 

femini; 

le 

Understand comprehend 

Wonderful 

astonisliinfif 

Understand- knowledge 

.Woody 

sylvan 


mg 


Woidy 

vervose 


Unspeakable ineffable 

Worth 

value 



liESSON 9 

SynonyTTious Words 

1 > Allow, permit, sufifer, t olerat e 

2 { Confess, acknowledge, own, avow 

3 Conquer, subdue, vanquish, subjugate 

4 f Asl,, request, beg, beseech, implore, soljcit i 

5 Tlnnlc, believe, suppose, presume, conjecture 
6. 1 Teach, instruct, in^m, educate 

7 Praise, admire, commend, extol, eulogize 

8 Say, speak, talk, tell, mention, state 

9 Civil, polite, courteous, polished, well-bred 

10 ISeautifuZ, handsome, pretty, lovely 

11 I Silly, foolish, absurd, stupid, dull 
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1 12 Idle, lazy, indolent, slothful 
J 13 Frank, open, candid, ingenuous 
14 transient, trMsitoiy, fleeting 
1 15 Mxld, gentle, meek, kind, tender 

16 Seo ct, hidden, concealed 

17 Put able, lasting, permanent 

18 Strong, powerful, Angoions, pg^nt 

) 19 Faultless, blameless, spotless, innocent 
20 Famous, celebrated, illustnous, renoivned 


, Les-son 10 

1 Anger, indignation, displeasure, res entm ent 

2 Sort ow, gnef,'afiliction, distress, regret, sadness 

3 Conjhct, combat, contest, contention 
1^/4 Deceit, deception, fraud, artifice 

5 Display, slioiv, parade, exhibition 

6 Law, statute, rule, regulation 
AttMjimsnt, affection, tenderness, fondness, loi c 

8 Misfoi tune, calamil^% disaster 

9 Chastisement, punishment, penalty 

10 Pi ojcct, design, scheme, plan 

11 Purpose, intent, intention 

12 Confidence, trust, reliance 

13 Occupation, business, avocation 

14 Povei ty, indigence, pauperism 

I 16 Revenge, vengeance, retnbution 
16 Bravery, courage, gallantry, fortitude 
< 17 Defence, respect, veneration 
IS, Envy, emulation, iivalry, jealousy 
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19 Eri 07 , mistake, blunder 

20 Opi707'tv/niiy, occasion, juncture 
\ " 

Lessok 11 

Synonyms Disci'inyinatcoa^^ 


1 

Abandon 

To abandon is unwillingly to gi\ e 
up anything 

2 

Forsake .. 

To fo7'saLe is to leave a person m 



resentment or dislike 

>3 

Abstain 

We abstain from a thing. 


ReFRiUN 

We 7'cfmin fiom an action 

'5 

1 

Astonished 

We are asio7iished at what is vast 
or great 

ts 

Surprised 

We aie siwymcdat what is new 
or unexpected 

1 

Answer 

is a mere response to a 
question 


Reply 

A 7'cply IS a distinct response to a 
foimal question^ 

•*0^ 

'o 

Appear 

To appcarhas reference to a thing 
being presented to our view 

10 

Seem 

To seem has the appearance of 

< 


truth or fact 

lUusWaUons 


1 We were compelled to abandon our object 
2 Friends and flatteiers forsalte us in adversity 3 
He ahstav7\ed fiom food and drink for a whole day. 
4- It IS with difficulty I ref 7 cmied from giving him 
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a sound beating 5 I -was astomshcd at the grand- 
eur of the Taj at Agra 6 Wo were surprised at 
the desperate acts of heroism 7. His answei to 
question rV is nght 8 He has given no leply 
to my application for a post in his office 9 The 
story appears to be true 10 A storm seems to be 
coming It seems that the Turkish power is on the 
decline 



Lesson 12 

Synonyms Discrvmvnated 

Battle A hatile is a single engagement 
between two armies 

Wan a war is a senes of engagements 

ansmg from the same cause 
and undertaken for the same 
object as the acquisition of ter- 
ntoiy, (fee 

Revenge To revenge is to inflict pain or 
vnjwry simply to indulge our 
resentment or mahee 

Avenge . To anewsre is to inflict just punish- 
ment on evil-doers 

Continuous GonUnuoves denotes that the 
contmuity or umty of parts is 
uninterrupted 

Continual Gontmual is that which is cons- 
tantly lenewed and rccurrmg 
though interrupted 

Custom refers to the action 


1 Custom 
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8 Hvbit .. jffa&it refers to the doer of the action. 
C 9 Deny TP'e deny a fact 
|10 Befuse . We rc/nse a thing, or to do some- 
thing 

lUust'i'ahons 

1 After the battle of Panipat he was murdered 
in cold blood 2 Not less than 12 battles were 
fought during the TPdrs of the Boses 3 He 
levenged himself on his enemy by setting his house 
on fire 4 The law avenges the death of a 
murdered person 5 A storm of ram is continuous 6 
A succession of showers is continual, 7 tC 8 By 
the cusimn of n alking often m the street, one acquires 
a hahi of idleness 9 He denied that he had done 
it so 10. He lefused to leave the room 



Lesson 13 

Synotiijnis Discnvniinated 
Discoveb We discover something that existed 
befoie, but was unknoivn, 

Invent , We invent new combinations 
ITetch To fetch is to go and come back with 

Being . To bring is to come with, without 
the idea of going 

Haste Haste denotes qui ckness of aotio n 
and a stiong desire foi getting on 

Hubet Hun ry denotes a confusion and want 
of collected thought 
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To hope IS to desire with expecta- 
tion. of good, and refers only to 
future,. 

Th'i/nh IS a general term, and may 
r flfp.r tn t hcLga gt, the prese nt and 
the, future 

Hear is a general term for using 
the power of hearing 

Listen implies attention or effort 
Illustrations 
1 Columbus discovered America 2 Galilio vn- 
vented the telescope 3 Would you please fetch that 
ball * 4 Brvng a boat over the nver & 6 A. man 
Tinn.y prnpfirly be in hasie but never in a hurry 7 Even 
the worst boy hopes for promotion 8 I thvnk it is 
going to rain 9 & 10 We /iea7d some one speaking 
but we did not listen to what he said 

Lesson 14 ‘ 

Synonyms Discriminated 

I 1 Rob To rob implies violence by foice 

I 2 Steal To steal is to take away another’s 

property secretly 

3 Expensive Expensive is generally used with 

reference to the purchaser 

4 Costly Costly is used with refeience to 

' the value of the article bought 


^ Hope 

I 

8. Think 

9 Heak 
LO Listen 
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5 Rend 

6 Tear 

7 pRxMSE 

8 Admire 

9 Only 

10. Alone 


To rend implies \oiuntary action 
To tear refers to both \ohmtary 
and acadcntahactitm^' 
We^mwe a person for.whatfie does 
We ad/miic a peisoR^ what he %s 
Only imparts that therels'no other 
of the same kind 

Alone imparts being accompanied 
by no othei 
Rktstraiwns 


1 He was attacked by a numbei of persons, who 
1 ohbed him of all he had 2 His bnndle was stolen 
from under his head while he was asleep 3 & 4! A 
splendid carnage is a costly article , the person who 
bought it IS an expensive hvei, or one of expensive 
habit 5 An eastern moumei rends his garments 
to express his gnef 6 He has torn his dicss m falling 
down 7 1 praised your brother for his remarkable 
success m the late examination 8 I od/imve your 
sister for her beauty 9. John is my only son 10 I 
can do it alone 


Lesson 16. 

IfortZs pronounced exactly alike, hut differing in 
form and signification 

A-IL If you a/d, it must be because you drank 

UTm ^100 much stiong ale at the inn 

exchanged with Emma an apple 
An for an egg 



^Arc we IS a part of the cucumference of 

vAlRK a circle Noah and his family were 

saved in an wh 

^Assent Did you give your assent to his proposal 
^Ascent -tJ5r7 of making the ascent of the hill this 
mornmg ? 

jBAiLjfi7f*fer Bail was refused at the police court for 
{BjVle the pgraon that stol^the hale of silk 

^Be \b. The fteor^re his hWe le g u^uchj^ ma n- 

^ARE ner that I could not hear to lo^^ it 

^BRTH "Was the poor sailoi confined to his berth 
^IRTH sickness during his bi/rfA-day * 

? ORED ^t<7^*’was it a carpenter that bored the 
OARD shapeless hole in that boai d * 

^Bred These chickens weie bredxrp on a sort 

i^READ of food like lye bicad made purpose- 

ly for them 

^Canort Much good cannot he expected when a 
\CANNOit canon {I'ide) of a church requires to 

be enforced by soldiers and cannon 
SCent Did you spend every cent your Amen- 

\ Sent can fhend sent you, in purchasing 

(ScENT a scent bottle ^ 

^C essio n The ccssiou of that territory was made 

I^Sessiqn ^ during the last sesswR of Parhament 
^Council Members of the town council do not 




Counsel y^^^^lways give nor act upon the wisest 
counsel 

^ Dear They have made you pay too dear for 

' Deer the antlem of a deer 
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<^Draught After ) ou ha\ c gi^ en me a di aurjhi of 
'^RAFT ator, I shall draw out a d t oft of the 

bill 


pUN 

[Doxi: 

IDmsG 


The dm. ponj' has done agieat amount 
of woik to-day 

HesaA\ the poor animal dyvng from its 
"^DrElSG hurt, m front of the establishment for 

cleaning and dyeing gloves 
CFeat pcifoiining the great feat of pimp- 

^ ing a fence five feet high, he hurt 

LocKf Oiir gardenei lately found an old door- 
Locn TTfhr- loch m the loch (lake) behind the 
house 

It made me quite uneasy to hear the 
nla^d crying 

Wlien Ave meet again I hope to treat 
you to better b utche r 7?icrtt than this, 
and I Avill hkeivisc^incte out a bettei 
supply of corn for your horses 
Practice draiving, and I am sure by 
constant •practice you will become 
expert at it 

Pi ay tell me next how the lion seizes 
Ins piey * 

^AiL A large top-mast soaI nas sold at 

‘^ALE ^ ^ the sale in the auction-room to-day 
You Avill find my scahng-wax on a 
shelf beneath the ceiling of the 
room 



^CPractise 

j / t" 

^R*VCTIOE 

/ 

p?IlAY 

[Prey 
Sail ‘ ^ 
^Sale 
Sealing 
Veiling 
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Slight all such amusements as tncks 

SLEiQHTr > < v;perfoimed by sleight of hand 


5 Straight 

(Strait 

CrAiN 

Wn ciTi 
Ivane 


We sailed straight across the straits of 
Dovei to Calais 

If that vain fellow cannot spell vevn,^ 
signif 3 ang a blood-vessel, he should 
be set up beside the vane ( weathei - 
cod ) on the stable 


Lesson 16 

^ TToids pionoimced almost ahle 

Alter t/x require to alter your opinion 
Altar about the position of the alta'i in 

the church 

Barren^v/i ^ A hat ten country could not have sup- 
Baron ■=■ Tfi- (a ported so many powerful hat ons as 
/ England did under the Normans 

^Briton A Bt iton is a native of Great Bt vtain 
ilBRiTAIN 


(Born 

'Borne 

Bourne 

i^Ggrrants 

Currents 

Lew 

Levee 

Liar 

Lier 


Shortly after you were horn my fnend 
was hot ne by the arm of death across 
the 6otw lie of life 

Currants giow best m a mild climate 
The Khine and the Rhone have very 
rapid curients 

Several lecruits of the late levy were on 
guard at the Queen’s levee last night 

Although he rudely called you a liar, 
for saying that he was a great liet 
in bed, yet you only told him what 
was too true 



' > ) 
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3iIA2?OR 

Manner 

wetai. 

^ilETTLE 

<[!Miner 

"^Minor 


<T*ringipal 

/ 

Principle 


Sailor 
Sailer 
s Stationery 
'|Station.vrt 

"Treatise 

Treaties 

/■ 

'^Weakly 

^Weekly 

Edition 

Addition 

Affect 

Effect 


The lord of that 7na'nor has a verj^ 
disagiecahlc 77ianne7' of speaking 

A mda/ hoisc cannot be called a horse 
oiviiettle 

One of the mvnei's told me that the 
proprietor was a mwio?’ 

The ‘pr'vncipal of our College sajs that 
acting on sound religious pi'vncTples 
should be one of the p^'vreovpal aims 
of both young and old 

Ever}' sailor says that this vessel is a 
fine sailci 

That dealer in stationo'i/ has certainly 
been very staiionai y, for he has not 
removed bis place of business foi 
twenty years 

A lengthened treaUse has lately been 
published upon the pnncipal h eaties 
of the eighteenth century 

He IS so wcaJdy in health that I have 
been making loeeldy visits to see him 
for months past 

Lesson 17 

Wo}ds often confounded 

In the new edniwn of that book a large 
addition has been made to the fiist 
pait of it 

People that aff^ect too much kmdness 
seldom effect much in the way of 
favours. 



AiiiusiOK^ THic aUusioji ^^hlch you made to his 
iLi.usiox misconduct seemed more like an xlln- 
sion {false show) on your part than 
a rebuke 

Attendance That lady receives but poor alicndance 
AiTENDiVNTS from all her attendants and retainers, 
as she calls them 

Celery Cclet y is a vegetable seldom seen on the 

Salary dinner table of a person ivith a small 

salat y 

CoLONTL The colonel of the regiment cut the 
Kernal lomal out of a nut, and gave it to 

our little boy 

CoNriDENT I am quite confident that I did not 
CoNiiDANT (Uvulge youT secret to my most inti- 
mate confidant 

JDFcrASL Did you say the decease of your friend 
JDise ISE was caused by a Imgcnngjdwcosc * 

Deffrence Defet cnce or disrespect towards supe- 
Dit TERENCE nors marks out the mam difference 
between polite and impolite persons 
Desert You would only get your dcset t, for 
Dessert leaving us in that desert place, if ue 
gave you no desset t after dmner 
Doom That noble martyr’s doom was pro- 

Dome nounced in a small room underneath 

the dome of the church 

Emerged No soonci had the otter emerged out 
Immerged of the biusb-wood than it vmmerged 
into the water 
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EjnNENT 

IlOIINENT 

0 

Emigrate 

liOUGRATE 

Extent 

Extant 

Genius 

Genus 

Illicit 

Elicit 


Ingenious 

Ingenuous 


Lightning 

Lightening 

Loose 
> Lose 

Monitory 

Monetary 


That amviicnt statesman was placed in 
immvnent danger by the late acci- 
dent on the railway. 

People ate from one country and 
wvtmgrate into another 

In the whole extent of the country there 
IS not extant a finer specimen of 
ancient writing 

It required considerable gemus to 
divide animals into the orders of 
genus and species 

Although it was stated in his hearmg 
that he earned on an trade, yet 
even this remark did not ehcvt a reply 
from him 

Besides bemg very tngemous in. me- 
chanical contnvances, he is almost 
amiable and vngenuous companion 
and friend 

Lightmng struck the mast of the vessel 
when they were engagedmJ-j^/itewmp 
its burden 

The cord about that parcel is so loose 
that I am afraid you will lose some- 
tbmg out of it 

Momioi y advice from proper person 
would be of the greatest service to 
you in your monetary transactions 


4 



Obdinauce 

Oednance 

Tbesident 

Pbecedent 


Price 

Prize 

Proposition 

Preposition 

Sculptor 

Sculpture 

Specious 

Spacious 

* 

Tour 

Totter 
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It was a temble alternative, to have to 
enforce an ordvrumce of the Church 
by twenty pieces of ordnance 

The pi mdent stated that such a devia- 
tion from the understood rules of 
the society had no piecedent in its 
history 

The high price you have paid for so 
small an article shows that you must 
prize it very highly 

In this piupositwn there is not a 
single pieposition. 

To be a good sculptor, one must study 
the art of sculpture under a distin- 
guished master 

Was it not a specwus excuse which he 
made for not showmg us what he 
called his spacious room * 

Dunng his tour in and about London 
he omitted to visit thefamous Tower^ 


Lesson 18 

Appropriate Collective Nowns 


An army of soldiers 
A hatch of bread 
A bouquet of flowers 
A hrood of chickens 
A chon of singers 
A hunch of grapes 
A hunch of keys 
A chain of mountains 
Agfjoveof tiees 
A consigmnent of goods 


A crew of sailors 
A ciowd of people 
» A detachment of soldiers. 
A d/i ove of cattle 
A fieet of ships 
A flight of birds 
A fioch of sheep 
A forest of trees 
A galaxy of beauties, 

A gang of robbers. 
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• A garland of flowers 
A group of islands 
A heap of stones 

A herd of deer 
A /avc of bees 

• A /lOicZe of pirates 

• A house of senatois 
« A hh ary of books 
•A lock of hair 

A pac/u of hounds 

• A 1 cfmue of followers 


A stud of horses 
A suit of clothes 
A stoa7 m of ants 
A team of horses 
A tram of wagons 
'A couple 
‘ Apai9*=2 
•A sco7e=20. 

•A do^e7i=12 
•A g7oss=12 d(72fC7i=14*4< 


Lesson 19 

Sentences Often Confounded 

(а) This boy writes too fast 

(б) This boy writes very fast 

(а) He has purchased a dozen oranges 

(б) He has purchased a dozen of oranges 

(a) The last boy of this class is absent from school 
(h) The last boy but one ol this class is absent from 
school 

(а) A horse of my uncle’s has become lame 

(б) My uncle’s horse has become lame 

(а) My father has a led and white cow 

(б) My father has a red and a white cow. 

(а) My eldest bi other loves him more than I 

(б) My eldest brothei loves him moie than me, 

(а) They dwelt, loved by God and man. 

(б) They dwelt, loving God and man 

(а) Did you see my agents at Calcutta * 

(б) Did you see my Calcutta agents ^ 

(а) He would do it if he could 

(б) He could do it if he would 

(a) I met my fiiend at the Eailway Station 

(b) I met with my fiiend at the Railway Station, 
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(a") He came late to' school 
(6) He cam(%, lately to school 

(a) He went home direct 

(b) He went home directly 

(a) Han is better than any boy in the 3rd class 

(b) Han is better than any other boy in the 3rd 

class 

(a) He asked the prisoner 

(b) He asked for the prisoner 

(а) I have lived in Madras two months 

(б) I lived in Madras two months 

(a) He reached Madras in the same time as I did 

(b) He reached Madras at the same time as I did 

(а) I will dismiss you and you should be ruined 

(б) I will dismiss you and you wull be rumed 

(а) Did you not go to Madras ^ Yes 

(б) Did you not go to Madras ? No 

(а) He tned not to swallow the medicine 

(б) He did not try to swallow the medicine 

(tt) He reads as well as wntes 
(h) He reads as well as he wntes 

(a) I consulted the Doctor 

(b) I consulted with the Doctor 

(а) He 18 gone home 

(б) He has gone home 

(a) He has got half a rupee 

(b) He has got a half-rupee 

{a) He could not do it in time 

(b) He could do it in no tune 

(c) He could do it at no time 

(a) I know English and French 
{b) I know the English and the French 

(a) He took her to wife 

(b) He took her to his wife 

(c) He took her for his wife 
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(tt) He has left Agra 
(h) He has left for Agra 

(tt) He was little pleased with it 
(6) He was a httle pleased with it 

(tt) He did it wrong 
(b) He did it wrongly 

(a) He IS weaned with travelling 

(b) He IS weaned of travelling 

(tt) I do not believe him 
(6) I do not beheve in him 

(tt,) The boys are most persevenng 
(b) The boys are mostly persevenng 

(tt) He thought little of changing his name 
(h) He httle thought of chan^ng his name 

(tt) I have none to speak 
(6) I have none to speak to 

(tt) He IS in possession of the king 
(b) He is in the possession of the king 


Lesson 20 

Biffw&nt Applicatwns of Words 

Dead— A dead language, dead matter; dead- 
darkness , a dead calm , dead sleep , dead halt , dead 
weight, tt dead lock , a dead capital , a dead stock , 
dead heat , a dead fire , a dead level , a dead wall 

Free — Free admission, free agency, a free 
chapel , a free church , a free city , a free port , a free 
school , a free town ,/rec wind , free States , a free will 

Fresh — Fresh flowers, /resb complexion; fresh 
beauty afresh vegetables , fresh eggs, tt /resA, supply ; 
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fresh tea , fresh news , fresh water , afresh hand ,/resfc 
ngoT, fresh meat 

High . — A high mountain, high time, high 
admiral, high commission court , high day , high life , 
high.noon , a high school , high tide , high water , high 
wine , high-^Ticed , A^g^-asplring 

Holy — Holi; sabbath, holy oil, holy alliance, 
holy water , a holy week , a holy wnt 

Long — Lon g live , long session , a long debate a 
mile long , a long face , Jony-armed , in.the long run , 
long cloth , long clothes , a long dozen , a long 
vacation , long home 

Light — Light colour, hght complexion; light 
food , light troops , light snow , hght mmd , a woman 
of light carriage , light faith , a light wife , light sails ; 
he lighted off the camel 

Sharp — A shat p point, sharp countenance , a 
sharp sound , sharp note , a shaip pain , a sharp 
rebuke , a sharp eye , a sharp customer , a sharp 
contest , sharp sand , s^UTy-toothed , sharp wind. 

Heavy — A heavy load , a hemy heart , a heavy 
calamity , heavy taxes , heavy eyes , a heavy style , 
heavy hours , time lies heavy on him who has no em- 
ployment , oily food IS heavy to the stomach , a heavy 
debt 

Round — A 1 onnd ball , a round sum , a round 
^ number , a rownd of applause , let us go round , 
all rownd 
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Odd —An odd iniinl)er. an odd man odd 
plicnotnenon , an odd A\ay,at odd times, 50 odd 
rupees ,at odds 

Gkiod.— A good deed a good claim ; a good argu- 
ment, this fruit uill keep good the 'w'hole 3^601 , a 
good apple , a good station for a camp ; a good har- 
hour ; a good ph3'sician 

Sound — Sotted timber, a sound limb , a sound 
tooth , a sottnd. body . so^end health a sound beat- 
ing ; a sound mind. 

Healthy — A healthy climate , a healthy exer- 
cise , healthy recreations , a healthy constitution 
liberal — libnal donation, a liheml mind, 
liici al policy , a hheial education , a hbetal discharge 
■of matter , a hbei al construction ; hhcml arts ; ta6ci al 
to the poor, libeial of praise 

Cold — ^A cold lover , a cold temper ; a cold dis- 
course , a cold jest , a cold look ; a cold reception 
Common. — A common soldier a common cause , 
common pra} er , common report , a common woman , 
a common noun 

Sweet — ^A su eet rose : a sivccl voice , a siveet face; 

r ^ 

sweet water sweet oranges , siveet manners , a sweet 
singer, sioect milk, the meat is sweet 

Hard — Sai d wood , a hai d lesson , a hard task , 
a hard vmy , hard labour , hard service , a hard 
master , a hai d heart , hard words , a haid case , 
a hard innter , heard times , hai d water 

Thick — ThwL water , thieh papei , a tkicJc forest ; 
a thwh utterance. 
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CHAPTER I'V 

"parts op speech distihcuishbd 
Lesson 1 

1. In.— 

1 She IS ^n the hotise — Preposition 

2 Is she ^n ? — Adverb 

3 She IS an vn-door patient — Adjective 

2. Off.— 

1 A horse ran off — ^Adverb 

2 He eats off a -wooden plate — ^Preposition 

3 The off horse hurt his leg — Adjective 

4 She speaks fluently off hand — Adverb 

3. Any — 

1 Have you any money * — Adjective 

2 If any lack -wisdom, let him ask of God — 

Noun 

3 There -was not anythvng in that bag — ^Noun 

4. Only.— 

1 John IS my only son —Adjective 

2 I have only two — ^Adverb 

3 Tou may go , only attend to what I have 

said — Conjunction {=but) 

5 Very— 

1 You are the very man I want — Adjective 

2 He came very late — ^Adverb 

6 Then — 

1 I saw him then — ^Adverb 

2 Am I, then, to slay * — Conj 
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3 He resigned iliciv and there — Adverb. 

4 Is he guilty? he will be punished. — Conj 

5 The then principal — ^Adverb nsedas Adjective 

7. Yet.~ 

1 Are you sleeping yd ? — Adverb 

2 Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him — 

Correlative Conj 

8 Dogs.— 

1 He dogs my steps — Verb 

2 Some dogs arc verj ficico' — ^}<oun 

3 Let it go to the dogs — Noun 

4 I have been pursued, and waylaid — 

Participle 

9. But.— 

1 I have hut three left — ^Adverb 

2 He heard it, but he heeded not — Conj 

3 All but children \nU be admitted — ^Preposi- 

tion 

4 There is no one hut likes him, — Relative 

Nominative to 

5 Who knows hut he will improve 3ut may be 
' parsed as either Conj or Preposition 

10 Since — 

4 

1 Since ten o'clock he has been writing this 

letter — ^Preposition. 

2 I told him long since — Adverb 

3 Since you are here, stay — Conjunction 

4 Since the world began — Rel. Adv, or Conj 
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11 Calm — 

1 There was a great calm — Noun 

2 It was a calm day — Adjective 

3 He could not calm my feais — Verb 


Lesson 2 

1 Enough.— 

1 You "Will be good enough — Adverb. 

2 I have had cnou^/i — Noun 

3 Enough money has been spent on it — Adj 

4 We have not men enough — Adjective 

2 As — 

1 Do as you like — Adverb 

2 Aa he is idle, I must dismiss him — Conj 

3 Such statement as I used to have — ^Relative 

governed by to have 

4 You are late again, as usual — ^Relative N omi- 

native to is undcistood 

5 This will serve us as ink — Rel Adverb 

6 His statement is as follows — Rel Nominative 

tojollows 

7 The arguments were aa follow — ^Rel Nomina- 

tive to follow 

3 That.— 

1 That boy was absent yesterday — ^Demonstra- 

tive Adj 

2 That woman that you saw y estei day is dead — 

Relative Pronoun 

3. They said that they did not want me — Conj 
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4, Thai IS a good book — Adj used as Noun 

5. He mistook bis room for that of the stranger. — 

Demo Pronoun 

G That Ikai is a rolatne — Noun. 

7 Now that ha\e done jour work, you may 
go home — Couj because) 

4 Post — 

1 Who goes to the ^losf office ’ — Adjective. 

2 May I post jour lettoi ? — Verb, 

3 What jiost does he hold ? — Noun 

5. Box.— 

1 Pul the money into the box — Noun 

2 Did he box your cars ? — X erb 

3 It IS made of box w ood — Adj. 

6. Both — 

1 Both countries vrcrc eager for w ar — Adj. 

2 Both of them ha\ c left — ^Noun 

3 He both reads and WTitcs — Conjunctaon. 

7 Before.— 

1 He died not long before — ^Ad\ erb 

2 She left hr/oie 1 arrixcd — Conjunction 

3 He came before me — ^Preposition 

8 Save — 

1 All were lost save my brother —Preposition 

2 I am not able to save anything at present — 

Verb 

9 Better — 

1 I msh to heller mj circumstances — ^Verb 
2, You arc a better giammaiian tht\n he.—* 
Adjective 
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3, He IS hetter acquainted -with geography than 
you — Adverb 

10 .No — 

1 No, he had no food to-day — ^Adverb 

2 No, he had no food to-day — ^Adj. 

3 We saw him no more — Adverb 

4 He said ‘no \ — ^Noun 

Lesson 3 

1 However — 

1 However good he may be — ^Adv 

2 You ought to be punished , however, I will let 

you off this tune — Oonj 

3 You might, however, allow me to go — Oonj 

2 For — 

1, My love for them is smcere — ^Prep 

2 Walk fast, for it is nearly ten — Oonj 

3 He has been sent /or — ^Prep used as Adv 

3 StiU — 

1 With his name the mothers still their babes — 

Yerb 

2 You should sit st%U — ^Adj 

3 The siill of mid-night — Noun 

4 It hath been anciently reported, and is still 

received — Adv 

4. Light — 

1 He calls for a Ixght — Noun 

2 We hght the gas in our house — ^Verb. 

3 Gas IS a hght substance — ^Adj 
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4; A light wife makes a heavy husband, — ^Adj 
5. The ship returned light — Adj 

5 Aceoimt — 

1 We place a grave charge to your aQCov/iit — 

Noun 

2 How do j'ou accotmt foi this ? — Veib 

3 An account book is that in which merchants- 

entei their accounts — Adj 

6. What -- 

1 Tf/itti does he want ? — ^Intenog Pronoun 

2 What hooks do you lead ? — Interrog Adj 

3 We soil oui hands by touching what is un- 

clean — Comp Eelative 

4 I know what qualities you desire in a fiiend — 

Adj 

6 What by force, what by policy. — ^Adv 
(=partly) 

7« Either.— 

1. Either hook \rd\ do — ^Adjective 
2 Either you go or I go — Conj, 

'8. One.— 

1 One does not know what to make of it — In- 

definite Pionoun 

2 All cieatiues love theii young ones — ^Noun 

3 Take this book, and give me that one — ^Pron 
9 SO — 

1 If you are busy, say so — Pron ( =it) 

2 I am sorry and so is he — Adjective 

3 I went out foi an horn or so — ^Pronoun 

4 Speak so as to be heard by all. — Adveib 

5 
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lOr All — 

1. All of us perished — ^Adj used as Noun 

2 He rushed up all out of bieath — ^Adv {=en- 

tiiely) 

3 The men all perished — ^Adj to men 

4 AW is in vamj he ■will not help us at all — 

Noun 


Lesson 4 

1. Some — 

1 Some men have arrived — ^Adjective 

2 Some are hoin deaf — ^Adj used as N oun 

3. Some twenty men have done it — ^Adv modify- 
ing twenty 

4i Some how or other. — ^Adj qualifymg how 

2 Much.— 

1 He does not eat much food — Adjective. 

2 He IS much better now — ^Adveib 

3 He cannot do much — ^Noun 

3 Dun- 

1 The dun pony has done a large amount of 

work to-day — ^Adjective 

2 Why do you dun him so much for payment 

of the debt — Y erb 

4 Head — 

1 My head aches — Noun 

2 Does your son head the list ? — ^Verb 

3. He was head and eais m debt — Adv Phrase. 
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5 Lead — 

1 Can you IcacJ (Veib) UiO through the vrood to 

the lead (Adj ) mines * 

2 Lead IS a metal of a dull uhite coloui — Noun. 

3 I nant a lead pencil. — Adj 

6 V/ind — - 

1 ir? nd (Verb) a coid round your papers, or the 
ivind (Noun) ayiU blow them away 

7. Use — 

1 You ma)' v-sc (Verb) this book for two daj s, if 
}ou promise to make a good u-sc (Noun) 
ol it 

8. Desert.— 

1 If he dcseH (Verb) his fnend m the dcscH 
(Noun) both may lose their waj . 

9 Discount — 

1 VHiat d'l^cov/tit (Noun ) do they give when 
they discoani (Verb) a bill ? 

CHAPTER V. 

ACTIVE AND PASSIVE FORMS. 

Lesson 1 

Conversion of Active into Passive 

Active Contentment produces happin^ess 

Passive Happiness is pioduced by contentment. 

Active Vutue ennobles the mind 

Passive The mind is ennobled by viitue 

Active IModestj' enhances meiit 

Passive Merit is enhanced by modesty. 



Active 

JPasswe 

Actuve 

JPassive 


Achve 

Passtve 


Achve 

Pasme 


Achve 

Pasevve 


Achve 

Passive 


Achve 

Passive 


Achve 

Passive 


Ach/oe 

Passive 
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WaTit follows impiovidence 

Impro^^,dellce is followed by want 

Regularity hastens the despatch of busi- 
ness 

The despatch of business is hastened by 
regulant}' 

Beautiful objects everywheie surround us 

We are everywheie svnrounded by beauti- 
ful objects 

We should never practise dissimulation 

Dissimulation should never be piactised 
by us 

We may derive many useful lessons from 
the lowei animals 

Many useful lessons may be derived by 
us from the lowei animals 

He answered the questions in the affirma- 
tive 

The questions weie answered by him in 
the 'affirmative 

The battle of Bannockbui n confirmed the 
independence of Scotland 

The independence of Scotland was con- 
firmed by the battle of Bannockbiun 

No one attains greatness without labour 

Greatness is attained by none without 
labour 

All men ought to piactise self-denial 

Self-denial ought to be practised by all 
men 
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A-cUve , . Everythrag in natme pioclaima the good*' 
ness of God 

Passive . The goodness of God is proclaimed by 
Gveiy thing in nature. 


Active 

Passwe 

Active 

Passive 

Active 

Passive 

Active 

Passive 

Active 

Passive 

Active 

Passive 

Actwe 

Passvoe 

Active 

Passive 

Active 

Passwe 

Active 

Passive 

Active 

Passive 


Lesson 2 

Go’nvevsio’ti of Active into Passive 

The master struck me 
I was struck by the master 

We plucked some mangoes 
Some mangoes were plucked by us 

The dog ebased the hare 
The hare was chased by the dog 

The cat killed the mouse 
The mouse was killed by the cat 

The mouse ate the cheese 
. The cheese was eaten by the mouse 

The shepherd shears the sheep 
The sheep are shorn by the shepherds 

I shall feed the cow 
. The cow will be fed by me 

You should bring some wheat 
Some wheat should be brought by you 

He has forsaken his friends 

His friends have been forsaken by him 

He will biealc his mothei’s heart 

His mothei's heart will be broken by him* 

I am iinging the bell 
*. The bell is being rung by me. 
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Active The man killed a lion 

Passive A lion was killed by the man 

Active Temperance preserves the health 

Passwe The health is pieserved by temperance 

Active Joy suggests pleasant thoughts 

Passive Pleasant thoughts aie suggested by joy. 

Actvoe Punctuality procures confidence 

Passvoe , Confidence is procured by punctuality. 

Active Diligence ensures success 

Passvoe . Success is ensured by diligence 


Lesson 3 

Conversion of Passive into Active 

Passive My ear was deafened with the rpar of the 
, cataiact 

Acime The loar of the cataiact deafened my ear 

Passvoe A leadei was found by the Welsh 
Active The Welsh found a leader 

Passvoe A camel was lost by us in the desert 
Active We lost a camel in the deseit 

Passvoe The castle was destroyed by the barons 
Active The baions destroyed the castle 

Passvoe Tea os grown by the Chinese 
Active , The Chinese giow tea 

Passvoe A wieath of flowers was made by us 
Active We made a wieath of flov/ers 

Passive Then land was cultivated by the bar- 
baiians 

ctvoe . j The barbaiiaus cultivated their land 
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Fassivc . . The mines are worked by many of the 
mliabitants. 

Active , . Many of the inhabitants work the 
uunes 

Passive . The vrork of their handswas blessed by God. 
Aclne God blessed the w'ork of their hands. 


Lesson 4. 

Addiiional Exampks of Change of Voice, 

Active .. His conduct displeased me 
Passive .. I was displeased a£ his conduct 

Active . Little satisfies him 
Passive . . He if» satisfied lutk little 

Active . That does not surprise me 
Passive ... 1 am notsmpnsca at that. 

Active . The book contains much information 
Passive .. Muchinforaiationiscontainedwthe book. 

Active . . His master tool lum to task. 

Passive . He ivas taheii to task by his master 

t 

Active ... Theyie/uved him admission 
Passive He iias refused admission by them 

Active , Toiudi me if you dare 

Passive . . Let me 6c touched by you if you dare 

Active . . Thekinsf banished hi/ni the country 
Passive . He w as banished the country by the king. 

Active . . People think you to have done this 
Passive . You are thought to have done this. 

Active . They laughed at him -i- 
Passive . . He was laughed at by them. 

Active . The enemj took him prisoner. 
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Passive 

^chve 

Passive 

Achve 

Passive 


Active 

Passive 


Active 

Passive 


Active 

Passive 


Ho was taken pnsoner 

They lan the lace well 

The race was lun well 

Having crossed the budge, they attacked 
the enemy 

The bridge, having been crossed, the ene- 
my were attacked by them 

The conqneroi offeied them their lives 

1 Their lives weie offeied them, by the 
conqueior 

2 They weie offered their lives by the 
conqueioi 

His master foigave him his fault, 

1 His fault was forgiven hwahy his 
master 

2 He was forgiven 7m fault by his 
master 

My fiiend refused me this favour 

1 This favoui was lefused we by my 
friend 

2 I was lefnsedtZm/avom’by my fhend. 


CHAPTER YI. 

THE CONVERSION OP SENTENCES 


Lesson 1 

Conversion of Asseri/voe into Interrogative. 

A The man struck the dog 
I Did the man stiike the dog ’ 
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A The stars arc shining 
I» Are tlic stars sliming ? 

A The child sleeps coimdly 
I Does the child sleep soundh ^ 

A Ho goes hack to-moirow 
I Docs he go hack to-moiiow ^ 

A The grass is quite green 
I Is the grass quite green ? 

A, Yon dress in a slot cnl\ manner. 

I Do j on dross in a sloi enl} manner ? 

A. The hoisc threv him this moinmg 
I Did the hoisc thiow him this morning ? 

A. ISlo man of sense mil cici do so 
I Will auj' man of sense e\er do so ? 


Lesson 2. 

Conversioi} of hxien ogainc into Assertive 

I Did he forsake his fnend ? 

A He forsook his friend 

I Do prisoners sometimes hicak loose from ]ail ? 
A Prisoners soractimes bieak loose from jail 

I Did he lose his appointment ? 

A. He lost his appointment 

I Most all sleep the sleep of death ? 

A All must sleei) the sleep of death 

I Did the enemy’s ships sink ? 

A The enemy’s ships sank 

I, Has the woman weak sight ? 

A The woman has \s cak sight 

I Did they know one anothei m childhood ? 

A. They know one anothei m childhood 
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Lesson 3 

Conversion of Afii matwe vnto Negative. 

A I rang the hell 
IT I did not nng the bell 

A I shrink from the contest. 

N., I do not shrink fiom the contest. 

A He bound him -with an iron cham 
IT He did not bind him with an iron chain. 

A. She tore np the document 
IT She did not tear up the document 

A He bent the hearts of the people to his will 
IT He did not bend the hearts of the people to 
his will 

A. They rais-spelt the words 
N They did not mis-spell the words 


Lesson 4 

Conversion of Negative vnto AfUrmative. 

N. Printers do not use type. 

A. Prmters use type 

IT He durst not plunge into the sea 
A He daied plunge into the sea 

IT. We did not go home to-day 
A, We went home to-day 

N, Do not blazon his fault abroad 
A Let his fault be blazoned abroad. 

IT Do not dye the leather black 
A. Dye the leather black 

N We did not draw lots for it. 

A. We drew lots for it 
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Lesson 5. 

OonvGYsion of Asserhon vnio Questions of Appeal, 

A, Yiolets smell sweet 
Q. Do not violets smell sweet * 

A Grass is green 
Q, Is not glass gieen ? 

A The water of the sea is salt 
Q. Is not the watei of the sea salt? 

A My father died when I was a child. 

Q Did not my father die when I was a child ? 

A. The copy is neatly written 
Q Is not the copy neatly wiitten ? 

A The Taj Mahal is a magnificent huilding 
Q Is not the Taj Mahal a magnificent building ? 

A Corn is cheap in India 
Q Is not coin cheap in India ? 

A. God IS almighty and all-wise 
Q Is not God almighty and all- wise ? 

A Arab hoises aie highly pnzed 
Q Aie not Arab hoiscs highly piized ? 

A The cow is an nscfnl animal 
Q Is not the cow an useful animal ? 

A The wolf belongs to the dog family 
Q Does not the wolf belong to the dog family ? 

Lesson 6 

Conversion of Assertions into Questions of Appeal 

A God governs the woild 
Q Does not God govern the world ? 

A "We should obey our parents 
Q Should we not obey our parents ? 

A All men hope to hve a long time 
Q. Do not all men hope" to live a long time ? 
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A The surface of the earth consists of land and 
water 

Q Does not the surface of the earth consist of 
land and water ? 

A He answered all the questrons correctl) 

Q Drd Ire not answer all the questrons correctly ^ 

A "We shall all dre 
Q Shall not we all drc ? 

A The candidates are to he es-amined on Monday 
Q Are not the candidates to be examined on 
Monday 2 

A We are indebted to the vegetable kmgdom 
for a greater part of our clothing 
Q Aie we not indebted to the vegetable king- 
dom for a great part of our clothing 2 

A From infancy to manhood is rather a tedious 
period 

Q Is it not rather a tedious penod from mfancy 
to manhood 2 

A, No man will venture to maintain this 
Q Will any man venture to maintain this 2 

A This is what he has most at heart 
Q Is it not what he has most at heart 2 

Lesson 7 

Conversion of Assertion vnto Exclamation 

A It is very cold. 

E How cold rt is ' 

A, It IS a stormy day 
E What a stormy day it is i 
A It was a dark mght 
E. What a dark mght at was * 

A The n eather is very uncertain 
E How uncertain is the weather 1 
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A The dog IS \ cry sagacious 
E How stgacious is the dog • 

A. The empire of God is \ nst 
E Hoiv A’Obt is the empuc of God * 

A, The clouds -a hii I along w ith feat ful swiftness. 
E. WTth what fearful suiltuess the clouds ■uhirl 
along • 

A The train is inoiing with great rapidity 
/ E With uhatrapiditj the ti-aiu is moving ’ 

A, Our hopes arc often deceived 
E How often our hopes are deceived' 

A. Our hopes arc frequently frustrated 
E. How frequently oui hopes aie liustiatcd I 

A. There is a great i aricty of animals in the sea 
E. What a variety of animals there is in the 
sea ' 

A. Harmony exists in the order of nature 
E. What a harmony exists in the order of nature 

A The sun is a gloiious object, 

E ^NTiat a glorious object the sun is ' 

Lesson 8 

Conversion of Dh ect into Indirect Question. 

Cir Q Where is the city gate ? 

Indir Q Please tell me is here the city gate is. 
liir Q Why did I gpea/. ? 

Indii Q Ho asked mo nliy I spo/i,e. 

jDit* Q, . What IS water ? 

Indir. Q . . Every one knows what water is. 

Dvr Q When will the master come ? 

Indvr. Q , Tell me when the master will come, 

Dir Q . What o’clock is ? 

Indir, Q, Please toll me what, o'clock it is, 

G 
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Dw. 

Q 

. Where dkd the camel come from 2 

In^, 

Q 

He asked me where the camel coma 
from. 

Dvr. 

Q 

Did you pay the full pnce of the pic- 
ture you bought 2 

Indvr 

Q 

Tell me whether you paid the full pnce 
of the picture you bought 

Dvr. 

Q 

. How much pay does he get 2 

Ind/vr 

Q. 

. I wish to know how much pay he 
gets. 

Dvr 

Q 

When was the battle of Panipat fought* 

Indvr 

Q 

i State when the battle of Pampat was 
, fought. 

Dvr, 

Q. 

. Where is the island of St Helena on 
the map 2 

IndMT 

Q 

Tell me where the island of St Helena 
on the map 


Lesson 9 

Oonverszon of AsserUoris mto QvsshoTis, 

A. To promise is easy 
Q Is it easy to promise 2 

A To perform is difficult 
Q Is it difficult to perform 2 

A. To walk m the fields is pleasant 
Q Is it pleasant to walk in the fields 2 

A The tumult of the battle has ceased 
Q Has the tumult of the battle ceased 2 

A. Their ranks broke like thm clouds 
Q. Did then ranks bieak like thm clouds ? 

A. The joys of youth quickly vanish, 

Q Do the joys of youth quickly vanish 2 

A Poverty often keeps friends away 
Q. Does poverty often keep fiiends away. ? 
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Lesson 10. 

CowocT^on of Svnyple into Complex Sentences. 


Svmple 

Complex. 

Svmple. 

Complex 

Svmple 

Complex 

Svmple 

Complex 

Svmple 

Complex. 


His success is doubtful 
. It IS doubtful Tvbetbei be mil succeed. 
. I beg your paidon 
. 1 beg that you may pardon me 

. Ko one knows the time of bis death 
No one knows when be died 
. You will find it everywhere, 

... You will find it wherever you go. 

. I have no body to converse "with. 

. I have no body with whom I may con- 
veise 


Svmple, 

Complex. 

Svmple. 

Complex. 

Svmple 

Complex 

Svmple 

Complex. 

Svmple 

Complex 

Svmple 

Complex 


. I behoved you to be a good man 

. I believed that you were a good man. 

. I like you to be punished. 

. I like that you should be punished 

, He is a fool with all his leammg 

He is a fool though he possesses much 
learning 

. On my letum firom school I met my 
finend 

As I returned from school I met my 
friend 

After finishing his lecture he went 
away 

... Aftei he finished his lecture, he went 
away 

. "What do you lose by doing so? 

. What do you lose if you do so ? 
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Svm/ple You must not be absent •without per- 
mission 

Complex . You must not be absent unless you 
receive permission 

Lesson 11 

Examples of Vei hs used hath Tt ansvtively and In- 



tiansitvoely 

Tians 

He stops the ball 

Inti am 

The ball stops 

Tians 

1 hear a bird sing 

Inti am 

A deaf man cannot hear 

Tram 

The Sepoy rings the bell 

Inti am 

The bell i mgs 

Tiam 

1 grow plants in my garden 

Inti am 

This plant grows fast 

Tiam 

He Jills the vessel with water 

Inti am 

The well^Ws with water 

Tiam 

The child bioLe his glass toy 

Intrans 

The waves bi ole on the seashore 

Trans 

This boy has sii ucl his companion 

Intram 

The clock has sii uck 

Trans 

He gi 'Uived h^ biend 

Intrans 

He grieves for his fhend 

Tiam 

^ove the coat from this chan 

Inti am 

The moon moves round the eaith 

Trans 

The fire has bm nt the house do-wn. 

Inti am 

The fire has been burning a long 
while 
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Trans 

Jntrans . 

-Trans 

Intrans 


I \7ish you would turn the dog out of 
the gulden. 

The wheel was turning quickly. 
They sank the enemy’s ships 
The enemy’s ships sank. 


CHAPTER VII 

COMMON MISTAKES WITH OORRBOTIONS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



Lesson 1 


Mistahcs 

MHiere he his gone ? 

Wli} jou tense me ? 

Whom } on gnn c the book to ? 
How long vou Will stay there? 
Why he resigns his post ? . 
Wlierc JOU wish to go ? 

"With whom you will stay ? 
W’here JOU heard this news ? 
This IS whose house ? 

Wliat fault he has committed? 
What your occupation ? 

Why you laugh w ithout cause? 
Is here any drum ? 

Did JOU catch fish with rod ? 
WHiat IS price of these pearls? 
May I grind this wheat in mill? 


Correcitons 

Where has he gone ? 

Why do JOU tease me ? 

Whom did you give the book to ? 
How long will JOU stay there? 
yVhj does he resign his post ? 
WTicrc do you wash to go ? 

Whth whom will jmu stay ? 
Wliere did you hear this news ? 
WTiose house is this ? 

WTiat fault has he committed ? 
WTiat IS your occupation ? 

WTiy do you laugh wuthout cause? 
Is there any drum here? 

Did you catch the fish with a rod? 
WTiat IS the price of these pearls? 
May I grind wheat in this mill? 


Lesson 2. 


M7stales 

1 Poetry is no any use 

2 The steamer went up Ganges 

3 Why you not learn your les 

sons? 

4 He passed m the examination 

5 From long time 1 am expect' 

mg answer to my letter 

6 I came by w alking 

7 He went in train, 

8 My brother failed in last De* 

cember. 


CotTcchom 

Poetry is of no use 
The steamer went up the Ganges 
Why do you not learn your les- 
sons? 

Pie passed the examination 
For a long time I have been ev 
pechng an answer to my letter 
I came on foot 
He went by train 
My brother failed last December. 
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9 He will lie lame till he lives 

10 Why he has gone yesterday ? 

11 I am sick from three weeks 

12 The furnitures were sold by 

yesterday’s auction 

13 He told that he will not give 

my request 

14 Hearing that, the master got 

much anger 

15 Until I am studied the sub 

jcct properly I will not give 
eaammation 

16 Sleeping fox catches no any 

poultry 

17 She IS better singer than 

dancer 

iS He has good many excellent 
qualities 

19 Boy and girl are really to 

blame 

20 Skating on the ice is very 

dangerous 


He will he lame till he dies 

Why did he go yesterday ? 

I have been ill for three weeks 

The furniture was sold yesterday 
by auction 

He said that he would not grant 
my request 

On hearing that, the master got 
very angry 

Until I have studied the subject 
properly I will not go up for 
the examination 

The sleeping fox catches no 
poultry 

She IS a better singer than dancer 

He has many excellent quabties 

The boy and the girl are really 
to blame 

Skating on ice is very dangeroiB 


Lesson 3 


Mistakes 

1 He IS fool 

2 Has master risen ? 

3 This IS the fine fruit 

4 This boy is afraid by a dog 

5 She IS careful woman 

6 Your business is now com- 

pleted 

7 Whole land is level 

8 Sky IS too clear 

9 He received a severe punish 

ment 

10 Wlio IS making noise ? 

11 What joii are saying? 

12 There is no any book here 

13 Have little patience 

14 There is fakir at door 

1 5 He has good many friends 

16 This IS a very good bread 

17 How many breads you will 

buy 

18 In that what benefit will be ? 

19 Sprinkle little water 

0 Send them at my house 


Corrections 
He IS a fool 
Has the master risen ? 

This 15 a fine fruit 
This boy is afraid of a dog 
She IS a careful woman 
Your work is now finished 

The whole land is level 
The sky is very clear 
He was severely punished 

Who IS making a noise ? 

What are you saying ? 

There is no book here 
Have a little patience 
There is a fakir at the door 
He has a good many friends 
This IS a very good loaf of bread 
How many loaves of bread will 
you buy ? 

What benefit will be derived from 
that? 

Sprinkle some water 
Send them to my house 
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Lesson i. 


Attstales 

1 1 hi*! 1 ca\ e, but he de 

n ctl me to go 

2 M\ fVili«.r js 'ingrv tipon me 

3 Ilehas got long be-rdc 

4 M\ coasin w ^crJ drunkard 

5 The paUence ts the great 

\utvc 

6 Tn thr*; lamp ts no oil 

7, The preparing thisstatcmcnl 
requires time 

8 \Vh'>ticutold IS quite cor- 

rect 

9 He is \ era aiase to be nusled 
JO, Camel is found in manj parts 

of tin. Asia aad Africa 

11 Do >ou understand uholc 

afiair 

12 Spam’s capital is Madrid 

13 On Slim riser is Russia’s 

capital smialcd ? 

14 The} cicrcheiv the tobacco 

15 ho one has robbed nij 

ntonc} 

16 Translate this in Persian 

17 I iraacllcd vhole waj bj 

walking 

iS lie IS much belter writer 
than a reader 

19 French, German and EnglLsh 
ore icr} powerful nations 


Corree/iors. 

I asked lease of him, but he did 
not permit me to go 
\ry fatlicr is angrj» with me 
IR has got a long beard 
Ml cousin IS a great drunkard 
Patience is a great \ irtuc 

There is no oil in this lamp 
The preparing of this statement 
requites time 

W hat 1 o’l said is quite correct 

lie 15 too wise to be misled 
The camel is found in many parts 
of Asia and Africa 
Do \ou understand the whole 
affair ? 

Madrid is the capital of Spain 
On what nver is the capital of 
Russia situated ? 

They "Iwajs chew tobacco 
No one has robbed me of my 
monej 

Translate this into Persian 
I travelled the whole distance 
on foot 

He IS a much better wnlct than 
reader 

The French, the Germans, and the 
Fnghsh arc very powerful 
nations 


Lesson 5. 


lifislalet 

T, He is one clcscrboy 

2 Lion IS a king ot beasts 

3 The iron is not so heavy as 

the lead 

4. She IS best girl in her class 

5 Are all boj s present ? 

6 I want apple 

7 Bring little bread 
S Call to the coolies 

9 Be please to forgii e me 

10 This 15 misfortune 

11 Have you some leisure? 


Corrections 

He 15 aclcicr boy 

The lion is the king of beasts 

Iron is not so heavy as lead 

She is the best girl in her classi 
Arc all the boys present ? 

I want an apple 
Bring a piece of bread 
Call the coolies 
Please to forgive me 
This IS a misfortune 
Ilav c you any leisure ? 
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12 Thit again sty 

13 They are very liars 

14 His heart is too much sad 

1 5 Bring hat and whip 

16 This IS only pretence 

17 There do not again go 

18 Here are manv flies 

1 9 They ever tell he 

20 Say me that nhy you are 

angry 

SI I wish to admit in this school 

22 He ever learns his lesson 

23 I was gone to Benares yes 

terday 

24 River of Amazon is a too 

large river 

25 She told she mil call on my 

mother 

26 I thumped him because he 

said me a fool 

27 Say me what I am to do 


Mtsialcs 

1 I vnll not be able to come to 

school 

2 Ivnll be obliged not to come 

to school 

3 1 be sorry to punish you 
'4 I think it sfiaN rain to night 

5 Until I will die I shall never 

desert you 

6 I hope I will pass 

7 Will I go home ? 

8 I said that I shall read 

9 He said thathc"OT//not come 

10 The wound wilt kill him 

were it not for his great 
strength 

11 Shall you go to the auction ? 

12 I will be glad to see you 

13 If he were in town, he should 

be present 

14 I say that you willwnte 

15 If he has arn\ ed, he shall be 

here soon 

16 If you go home tomorrow 

yon shall be in time 

17 If he IS here I vi/f see him 
iS, Youreww/rfobeyyoir parents 


Say that again 
Th^ are great liars 
His heart is very sad 
Bring me a hat and a whip. 

This IS only a pretence 
Do not go there again 
Tliere are many flies here 
They always tell lies 
Tell me why jou are angry 

I wish to be admitted into this 
school 

He always learns his lessons 
I went to Benares yesterday 

The Amazon is a very large river 

She told me that she would call 
on my mother 

I thumped him because he called 
me a fool 

Tell me what I have to do. 


tN 6 

Corrections 

I shall not be able to come to 
school 

I shall be obliged not to come to 
school 

I slallbe sorry to punish you 
I think It will ram to night 
Until I die I will never desert 
you 

I hope I shall pass 
Shall I go home ? 

I said that I should read 
He said that he •’ooulil not come 
The wound would kill him, were 
it not for his great strength 

IVtll you go to the auction? 

I ^hall be glad to see you 
If he were m town, he would be 
present 

I say that you shall wnte 
If he has arrived, he will be here 
soon 

If you go home tomorrow, you 
will be in time 
If he IS here I shall see him 
You should obey your parents. 
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Lesson 7 . 


liltstakes, 

S 

1 Put *1 thing to test 

2 T-ike a visit 

3 He keeps too much kindness 

upon me 

4* He does nothing but com- 
plains 

5 He spilled the rupees 

6 He blotted mj co'>t. 

7 Sir, I come to take j our cer- 

tificate 

S Bid my compliments to 3 our 
brother 

^ In India, wood is used in 
fuels 

10 No sooner the sun rises than 

the dew is all dried up 

11 Sir, I request 3 ou for a free- 

sliip 

12 He vias twace failed 

13 I did not get the answer of 

my letter, 

34. VHien I left sdiool, I went 
straight at my house. 

15 I called at your house to day 

but 30U were not fresei t 

16 Tell my compliments to 3 our 

father 


Coneettons 

Put a thing to the test 
Makeorpa3 aaisit 
He is vety kind to me 

He does nothing hut complain. 

He dropped the rupees 
He stained my coat 
Sir, I came to get a certificate 
from 3 ou. 

Gnemy comphments to 3 our 
brother 

In India, wood is used for fuel. 

No sooner is the sun nsen than 
the dew is all dried up 
Sir, I request 30U to grant me a 
freeship 
He failed twice 

I did not get an answer to my 
letter 

"When I left school, I went 
straight home 

I called at 3 our house to-day, 
but 30U were rot at home 
Gi%e my compliments to your 
father 


CHAPTER VIII 
DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH, 


Lesson 1 

Convei swn of Direct into Iiidvrect Foi m 

Direct .. Moltan saj's ‘I am yvnting a letter to my 
father ’ 

Indi'i ect Mohan, says that he is "wnting a letter 
to his fathei 

Direct . Hail said T ■was going home ’ 

Indirect . Han said that he was going home. 



Dhect 

Indn/rect . 

Direct 

Indirect 

Direct 

Indirect 

Direct 

Indirect 

Dvrect 

Indvrect 

Direct 

Indvrect 
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I said to him, ‘You are the man that I' 
want ’ 

I told him that he was the man that I 
wanted 

The master said to me, ‘Do not talk 
nonsense, or I shall be angry ’ 

The mastei told me not to talk nonsense, 
or he should be angiy 

He said to me, ‘Were yon once in the 
army ’ 

He asked me if I had been once in the 
army 

I said to him, ‘Are you a sailor ’ 

I asked him if he were a sailor 

You said to him, ‘Where did I go yes- 
terday ’ 

You asked him where you had gone 
yesteiday 

She exclaimed, *0 Malleer, Malleer! sa- 
vage beast* See what you have done ** 

She exclaimed and drew the attention 
of the Malleer to what he had done 


Lesson 2. 


Conversion of Dii ect into Indirect Form 


Diiect 
Ind/irect 
Dll ect 


Indvrect 

Direct 


He said to me, ‘Fetch me that book ’ 

He asked me to fetch him that book 

The teacher said to me, ‘Stand on the 
bench ’ 

The teacher orda ed me to stand on the 
bench 

He told me this morning, ‘ I i^all not 
come to sdiool to-day ’ 
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Indinct .. He told me this morning that ho would 
not come to school to-day 

Direct * Let the woman mount with hei child, 
and take the boast away,’ was the 
Idng’s ordor. 

hidircci . The king ordered the woman to mount 

the beast with her child and take it 
awav. 

Direct , . *'SVhatafoolisthisfcllowV6a3sthoraan. 

Indirect . The man sajs what a fool that fellow is. 

Dhcci ‘ Pia}', fnend,’ said a man, * is that ass 
3 our own 

Indirect A man asked his fnend if that ass was 
his oivn 

-Direct . He said to me, ‘ May 3*ou he happy.* / 

Indirect He wished that I might bo happy 

Dnect . I said to the teachoi, ‘Please explain 
the sentence ’ 

Indirect . I asked the teachci to kindly explain 
the sentence 

Direct . . The beggar said to me, ‘ 1^03’ God bless 
you ’ 

Indirect . The begger pra3'cd that God might 
bless me. 

Direct . He asked me, ‘ How far have you gone 
m Euclid 

Indirect . He asked me how far I had gone in 
Euchd 


Lesson 3 

Conversion of Direct into Indirect Form. 
Direct . He said * Fever produces thirst.’ 
Indirect ... He said that fever produces thirst 
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Direct . He saad * The Hunalayas are the high- 
est mountains in the ■world ’ 

Ind/ired . . He said that the Himalayas are the 
highest mountains in the world 

Dveect He said ‘ Columbus discovered Amenca 
in 1492. 

Inckrect He said that Columbus discovered 
Amenca m 1492 

Di/i'ect I asked him, ‘Are you gomg?’ He 
replied ‘ yes ’ 

IndA/rect I asked him if he was going and he re- 
phed that he was 

Dvrect He said ‘ I hope you are well ' 

I'ndwiAt He hoped that I was -well / •' 

Dvrect He said to me, ‘ I thank you for your 

kind enqumes * 

Jndvrect He thanked me for my kind enquires 

Dvrect ‘ I have been wondenng,’ said he, ‘ how 
Hed has contrived to monopolize all 
the talents of the family ' 

Ind/irect . He said that he had been wondenng 
how Ned had contrived to monopolize 
all the talents of the family 

Lesson 4 

Conversion of Direct into Indirect Form 

Direct He said to me, ‘ Am I much changed 
since you last saw me 

Ind/vreet .. He asked me if he was much changed 
since I last saw .him. 



Direct 


iTidxrccl 

Direct 

Itidiicct 

Indirect 

Diieci 

Indued 

Diicci 

Indirect 

Dnect 

Indvred 

Diicd 

IndAieci 
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. “ Burke, I may obseive ” says the gen* 
tleman, ‘vras an ardent admirer of ‘ 
klilton ” 

/ The gentleman observes that Burke '\as ^ 
an aident admiicr of Milton 

“Sec,” said Franklin, “ there is a little 
man with more nches than he can 
enjoy. ” 

. Franklin said that theic was a little 
man with more iiches than he could 
euioy. 

1 fcaid to him, *Do not bo late or I shall 
go home* 

I told him not to be late oi I should go ^ 

homo 

• ♦ 

He said, ‘Who has broken it 

He asked who had broken it 

He said to mo, ‘Weio you over in 
England ?’ 

Ho asked me if I had over been in Eng- 
land 

Eeynolds sajs to us, ‘ If jou have great 
talents, industrj' null impiovo them’ 

IlejTiolds says to us if we have great 
talents, industry mil improve them 

The aged worker leplied, ‘ If their shade 
affoid me no pleasuie, it may afford 
pleasuie to my children.* 

The aged workei replied that if their 
shade afforded him no pleasure it 
might afford pleasure to his ehildien 
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Lesson 5 

Conversion of Direct mto Indirect Form. 

Direct ‘ Will you help me against a mid boar 
that has insulted me ashed a horse 
of a man 

Indirect A horse asked a man urhether he would 
help him against a mid boar that had 
insulted him 

Direct ‘ Had I hut served my God,’ exclaimed 
Wolsey on his death-hed, ‘as faith- 
fully as I have my king,. He would 
not have forsaken me in my old age ’ 

Ind/irect Wolsey exclaimed on his death-bed that 

if he had hut served his God as faith- 
fully as he had his king, He would 
not have forsaken him in his old age 

Direct ‘ Have you finished your lesson, Gopal ^ 
said Mohan to his son. 

' Indw ect Mohan asked his son Gopal whether he 
had finished his lesson. 

Direct . , " Tell me, my son,” asked the father, “if 
it IS true ” 

Indvrect The father asked his son to tell him if 
it was true 

Dvicct “Eemain mth me,” said Han to the 
priest 

Indnc ect Han asked the pnest to remain mth him 

Direct He said, ‘My brother is now at home ’ 

Inflect He said that his brother was then at 

home 



Dvrect 
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. He asked him, “How do you do ? how 
did you rest m the night ? what is 
your complaint ? where is your pain * 
and what can I do to help you 

Indirect ... He asked him how he did, how he had 
rested in the night, what his com- 
plamt was, where his pain was, and 
what he could do to help him. 

Lesson 6 

Conversion of Direct vnto Indirect Form 

Direct He said to me, ‘Faiewell, su , may we 
meet agam ’ 

Indirect , He bade me farewell and wished that 
we might meet agam 

Dvi'ect . He asked the Magistrate, ‘Please tell 
me howmuchthesepoor prisoneis owe 

Indirect .. He asked the Magistiate to kindly tell 
him how much those poor pnsoners 
owed 

Direct ^‘Hercules,’ said she, ‘I offer myself to 
you because I know that you are de- , 
scended from the gods ’ 

Indirect ... She told Hercules that she offered her- 
self to him because she knew that he 
was descended fiom the gods 


Lesson 7. 

Conversion of Indited into Dm act Form 
, Indirect Maiy begged him not to do so, lest he 
should tumble into the ditch. 



[ Dv>ect 


Ind/vreot 

Direct 

Indirect 

Dvi'ect 

Indirect 

Direct 

Indvteot 
Dvtect 
Indm ect 

Direct 
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Mary ’Baid, " Don’t do so, lest you wU 
tumble into the ditch ” 

Eip thought that he had not surely 
slept there all night 

“Surely,” thought Eip, “I have not slept 
here all night " 

The first man said that he had done no 
■wrong, but that the chief -witness 
against him had told a lie 

The first man said, “I have done no 
wrong, but the chief witness against 
me has told a he ” 

The second man said that the Judge 
who had put him in prison had had 
a spite against him 

The second man said, " The Judge who 
has put me in prison has had a spite 
against me ” 

The third man said that he had been 
found guilty through a mistake 

The third man said, “ I have been found 
guilty through a mistake ” 

Han came home and told his father 
that a boy hid in the wood had called 
him bad names 

Hari came home and said, “ Father, a 
boy hid m the wood has called me 
bad names ” 



CHAPTER IX 

ENGLISH IDIOMS. 


Expkt'ined and Illusiraicd, 


Abide hy, -act according to 

1 He must abide by the contract. 

2 You musit abide bj^ 3 our promise 

Account for, assign cause for, explain 

1. His intemperance accounts for his poverty 
2 You must account to 3 our master for all the 
money 3 ou have received 

Act vp io, act accoiding to 
I. Many Hindus are convinced that they ought 
to abandon idolatr3'> but have not courage 
to act up to their convictions 

Act upon, to act rel3ung on 

1 He acted upon the advice I gave him 

2 The pohee, actmg upon the information they 

had received, caught the robbers dividiug 
their spoil 

Admit of io, vnto 

1 His conduct admits of no extenuation 

2 They have admitted me into their club, 

3 . Wh5’^ will they not admit 3'ou to the evamma^ 
tion ? 
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6 Agree to, on, vyith 

1 He agreed to my proposal, 

2 They could not agree upon (on) the subject 

3 I agree with you m the opinion you have ex- 
, piessed. 

7 Answer to, /or 

1. The man must answei to his employer for the 

money entrusted to his caie. ' 

2 Every man must answer for his actions to God 
This piece of lead will answer for a pencil 

8 Anchor off, cast anchor a short distance -foom the 

place 

1 The British squadron anchored off Alexandria. 

2, Our ship anchored off the Isle of Wight 

9 Apologise to a person for a thmg 

1 1 must apologise to you for not replymg to 

your letter at once 

2 My correspondent apologised for not answer^ 

mg my letter 

10 Apply to a person, for a thing 

1. I£e has applied to the Director for a post 
2 He has applied to the Banker for a loan 

11 Appoint to 

1 He was appointed to the vacant post. 

12 Approve of « 

1 His scheme was not approved of. 

2 I approve of your conduct, whatever others 

may think of it. 

13 Ask for a thmg, ft om or of a person 
1. He never asked me for anything 

2 He never asked anything from me. 

3 I asked a favour of him. 
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14 AttyiO? Jt^lvicc, m? or vpov a poti^oa 

1, I dull ftiit attond to \\htit lu* ‘■aid 

2 IIo had no ^^onvnt to attond upon him 

15 Arrive <ft a pi icc in a taniagc, ship, &c. 

3 TIk \ ami cd in an opon Kurriagc 

2. \Vhcn doci^ the mail t mm am\ c at Allahbad ? 

B 

1 Backup Jo_£^ijQ|rort , oi*f to withdraw 5i?fMrrrr< 

1 This man is aUva\s read\ to hack up his 

fricud” 

2 He ivould like io hark out of the contract, 

hui ire cannot nllou it 

2 Bear t^oirn, to oi erthruu' or b\ force* 

1, He hashcen able to bcardoim all opposition. 

2 So imp'tuoiis uas the on'-ct of the caialry 
brigade that it. boro do*Ti all opposition 

3 Bear ojj, a^r n/, to carr} off .as a conqueror, 

1, He boro off the pn/o. 

2. Ifo bore nv.ai the palm. 
iCA Bear vjfioii or on, lo act upon • 

1. Our guns were brought to bear upon the 

cneinj s batteries 

2 Your remarks do not bear on the matter in 
hand 

5 Beat ahoiif, to search diligently -vj 

1 Ton need not beat about fco long , come lo the 
point at once 

2. To find an honest man I heat about 

6 Beat dovm^ to low cr the price, to cru&h 

1. I beat down tbo price of the horse to a hun- 
dred and fifty rupees. 
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J I •Will beat doivn his foes before his face 

7 Beat off, to drive back 

1 They beat off the enemy 
■2 The •wolf tned to carrj' away a lamb but was 
beaten off by the dogs 

8 Beg of 01 from a person for biead oi money 

1 I beg of you to keep perfectly still 

2 From whom did you beg this money ? 

3 He begged for biead from door to jdooi 
) Blow out, to extmguisb 

1 How was the candle put out ? The wind blew 
it out 

10 Break down, to fail to go on , break vn, to tiain 

1 He bloke down in the midst of his speech 

2 One who breaks in horses and trams, them to 

\ 

work, IS called a horse-breaker 

11 Break loose, to shake off r estrain t 

1 The pnsoners broke loose from jail 

2 A -tiger has broken loose from the menagerie 

12 Break out, to appear suddenly 

1 Cholera has broken out among the pilgrims 

at Allahabad 

2 A fire has broken out in the city 

3 He was a young man when the cml war broke 

out 


18 Break up, to break in pieces , to come to an 
end , to dissolve * 

1 He broke up a strong box for fuel to cook his 
,^775 dinner 

2 The meeting bioke up in great confusion 

3 The school breaks up foi the hohdajs 
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4 He bloke up Ins encampment 

14 Bring about, to cause to happen, to effect to 

bring up, to educate 

1 He biou^lit about a leconcihation 

2 The maiiiagc vms at length brought abo 

‘With the conselit'of the girl’s parents 

3 How was the peace brought about ? 

4f These children hare been well brought up 

15 Bring on, to cause to begin to occasion ^ 

1 He has brought on an action at law. 

2, Dirt often bnngs on disease 
3 Exposure to the lain brought on dysentery 


C 


1 


2 


3 . 


Call for, t o demand, to require 

1 These ciimes call for punishment 

2 A collector calls for repoi ts from his assistants 

3 Before the end of May a second edition of 

the book Was called for. 

C all tu, to collect , to summon , to invite to come,^ 

1 It is a most vexatious thing in business to 

have old debts to call in 

2 Your father is veiy ill ; you should call in a 

doctor at once 

3 The commons were called in 

4 A lawyei is often called in to wiite a man’s 

will 

Call up, t o bnng to recollection . 

1 I know his face but cannot call up his name 

2 It IS difficult to call up the events of ten 

years ago 



4 
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Care for or ahouty to take care of, to attach 
importance to 

1. Has she nobody to care for but you ^ 

2. He cared not for the affection of the house. 

3 Few people cared about flowers . 

Carry on, to manage, to c on^^ t, to continue 
1 The business was e arned o n in rural establish- 


ment 


2. He successfully c ami^on the trade foi several 
years 

3 The conversation was c amion in a low voice 

4 The Magistrate e arned on the investigation 

for three days 

6 Carry out, to execute, to put mto practme 
1 A dutiful son likes to cany out his father’s 
dying wishes. 

2. These oiders were in most cases earned out 
before the mistake was discovered. 

3 He could not carry out his design 
7. Carry the day, to win the battle, to be success- 
ful in a contest or dispute 

1. The fanatics earned the day at last. 

2. Notwithstanding the wealmess of their leader, 


8 




3 . 


they very nearly c^nied 
Carry through, to sust^lfT^o i ^omp lish 


Perseverance and plim^Mv^^rned ^e man 
through many difficulties 
It was only his perseverance that earned him 
through 

A General has much anxiety in carrying 
^hroug h the operations of a long campaign 
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9 Charge ^vith, to accuse of, to entiust one -wit h < 

1 I charge this mau ivith receiving stolen goods, 

2 We charge him ivith having hi oken his coi ona- 

tion oath. 

3 He was sent to Cahul charged with several 

special commissions of high importance 
10. Clear up, to become bright , to free fiom obs- 
curity 

1 If the weathei cleai up m the afternoon we 
shall go for a dnve 

2. It will be as well to clear up these points in 
another chapter 

11 C ome hy, t o gam , to come by way of 

1 He would not tell me how he came by his 
watch 

2. This parcel came by rail and not by post 

12 Compete with a person fo7' a thing 

1 Ho coimtry can c ompete ivith England for the 

mastery of the high seas 

2 These young men c ompeted fo r the silver 

medal 

13 Complain of a thing, to a person 

1 He complains of a pain in the chest 

2 I will complain against you to the Head- 

master 

D 

1 D anes attcudau ce. to wait on a peison long and 
assiduously * 

1 I was made to dance attendance upon him. 
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2: Meu are sooner^ weary to dance attendance 
at tlie gates of foreign loids than to tany 
the good leisure of then own Magistrates 

2 Deal vm, to tiade in 

1 This merchant deals in silk goods 

2 In London there are many Jews who deal in 

old clothes 

3 Deal out, to distribute 

1 A Judge should deal out equal lustice to all 

2 If you deal out great quantities of stiong 

liquor to the mob there mil be many diunk 
Deliver from , deliver ovei or up a thing, to a 
person , 

1 Lord dejivei me from my enemies 

To-day he del ivered over (or up) charge of 
the office to his successor 
Dispose of, to sell, to get iid ot ^ 

1 He has disposed of all his ch^tels 

2 They disposed of the property by auction sale 
Disting^sh between two, or one ft om another 

1 Death does not distinguish between the rich 

and the poor 

2 I cannot distinguish good from bad 

Draw on, to approach, draw on oi upon, to obtain 
money from , draw up, to bring near ’ 

1 As the time drew on . all stood in leadmess 

2 He could draw without hniit on the treasurj' 

S I shall be able to live pretty well without 

dr awing upon my mothei 

4 N elson di ew up his war ships opposite Alexan- 
dria 
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1 Eat < 'VO 

I Jliivt IS s-iul tn cat into 11 nn 

2 Egg n/ » to insiigito, to uigfi* oil 

1 Wii \t oi v.ho ogivi tl you on to light/ \\ith Eunia 

2 Anloui or jncMon Mill «.gg a man foniati 

wiun Aigumcnts Uhl 

S Enlarge ow 01 

1 TJio i »).iie<,d upo n tho parfcoi ihooii 

dvUco.iml lioaleil n osofgicat imporlancv 
A Entei nifn^ upon 

1 Thi'S onroiod into on agiccnii'iit ^ 

' * O 

2 II 0 }<'!'» < ntorod nfion a non cowso of hfo^p? 

5 . ZKC\>inig6 Jtij , it ith ^ 

3 Will 3 on cNchango pencils i Uh mo ^ 

2 I o\f li, ingod a e<»p} of Milton \ \ith rnj coitkii 

foi j. u'jM' of \Voi(li>n</ith 

1. Fall in mth^ to moot acoidcntall)', toagioonifcfi 

3 Tn rm )oiuneA'' I loll in \nih li\o pilguins go 

mg to Bonnies 

2 This book fulls m Mith mj \io\\& 

2 Fall ojf, to cliniimsh, to iwthdiaic 

1 The subsenborfe to this noi\ -.paper ha\ c falloi 

ofi 

2 Fnohcls fictiiicutlj Kill off m adioisity 

3 Fall o%ii, to quaiiel 

3 Thfj acenso each othei of cheating when the, 

f d) out in monej’- mattcis 
2 Bi olheis jind sisteis should not er fall ouU 
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4. Fall to, to begin esigeily 

1 He fell to writing again 

2 Ho lesolved to fall to woik Witb these article' 


5 Tit out, 01 up 

, How soon will the ship be fitted out for he 
tiial tup 2 

^He IS busy fi tting up his house for fnend 
and gue=-''-' V 

min^G, 

1. Got ^uipass , to prosper 

1 It ®;/dihgent student who gets ahead and 
prizes 

2. ^^liis man had but a good start in business 
^ ' he would soon get ahead 

2. Get at, to leach , to gain 

1 Our object in this journey is to get at the truth 

2 It IS no easy thing to get at the meaning of 

every idiom in English 
3 G6t on, to advance , to piosper 

1 How is youi son getting on at school 2 


2 If he IS to get on m life, he must get on 
humbly. 

4. Get out, to escape 

1 The jailoi must take care that no pnsoner 

gets out 

2 The woman fell into the well and could not 

get out 

5. Get io, to 1 each 

1 When do y ou get to Bombay 2 

2 Is Zanzibar an easy place to get to ? 
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CHAPTER X 

mSCEIiLANEOtrS IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 


1 ‘ " Bid fair He bi<h fax >* to become a good pnutei 
•'2" In black and white Yom \eibal piomisie viill 
cot do I most have it in black and 
vhiic^ 

3 In cold blood Ho was nrbvred xn cold, blood 

III IMII""-" I \ ' 

aftei tbo fight was oi v . I \Va^^ 

'4- Ever and anon Bvet and <■ ■^^>^ti[he daik-< 

ness was lighted up bj aila-^^jj^ihghtmng 
5 A good hand at a thing He is i hand 
at composition “T^ 

G Heart and soul Ho enters hmx't and sold 
into au} woik ho nndei takes. 

7 To be at home m a subject He is (imto a 

honxe m the treasuiv woik 

«• 

S To be at sixes and sevens The sonants hav( 
gone off. leal ing eicrj thing lu the house 
svccs and sevexn,. 

0 To b^"' m the wind What’s xn the wind 
to-daj 2 -5? , 

10 To look blank Mj servant looted hlaxxt 

when told that his pilferings w'ere know'ii < 

11 Tonlav one false 

this business - 

12 To go hard with This man was lerj* w^eak 

fioin illness and loi some time it went 
hax dj with him to maintain his familj 


He idaycd me false in 



13 To go to the 'wall 

muscles lulc, llio mcA tp io ihf> aull 

14 To 1: gop body and sotil lo^otbcr 3j» 

■^^^child Iiaidl} cats as uuith as MoidJ luji 

body (tiid ^oal together 

3j To live from hand to mouth Poor people 
evcrj'whcrc liie j) 0 )ii hand to month 
lb To cut a ftgur. e >Tii lus masters absonec he 
had ttjup/e aud be for a 

whj>y^o* gcfttlcniaii hiiimelf 

17 To pii^/<^uarrel llussia seems dctcnnmtd 

y /^nt/u a qiuatel nith Tmkcj 

18 To/ the tjibles The case seemed to be 

gomg against Mohan Lai till Kama tame 
aud his ovjdonce quite Imncd'thc tables 
in Mohan LaTs ld%our 

10 To turn a deaf ear to He tni n s a dea f ca i 

io all iti) eomijlaints ind euiicalic*! 

20 To learn by heart I Iwic U-'ini ni} lo-dn' 

lesson hij hcait 

21 To get into hot water This Ika is so ioml <>{ 

tucks that he is always gdh^f mto hot 

lOUfCi. 

22 To go hand m hand I will gl idl\ yo hand iit 

hand with jou in an}’ ineasiue calculated 
to piomotc public welfare 

23 To lend a hand Lend me a hand with my 


school coat, ivill } on ^ 

24 To nip m the bud Holms nipjprd theprojee^ 


in the hud 
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25 To do a tlirn^ off-hand I sho^ved him a difS- 

culfc problem in Algobia and lie did it of 
knnd 

26 To cut to the quick Your lepioachcs cut Iwm 

to the quick 

A 27 To leaYfi-hQ-Stone imturned He left 'no stone 
% 1 'nt tinned to secuie an appointment in 
the Educational Department. 

28 To do a tiling by hook or by crook You must 

obtain the information I want by hook or 
hy o ook iftHn Wr “RT 

29 To pull well with The shai e-holders of the 

Allahabad Trading Company do not null 
iLelJ- togothei erf^^TC 

80 To pick holes in another’s coat An envious 
man generally finds delight i a •picking 
holes til the coat of one who is raoie suc- 
cessful than himself 

31 To curry favour ff his gentleman is 1 1 ) mg to 

Cling jxivoiir with you 

32 To strain every nerve They strmned cvei y 

neme to keep then, own piovince inpeifoct 
ordei ^WW/^77 

33 A tempest in a teapot Such tempest vn a 

teapot IS not unexampled, nay, is rather 
1 eiy frequent in the republic 
34. To keep on good terms with Henry was 
anxious fni many leasons to keep on good 
tei ms 'ivifh Fiancis 



35. 
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A tool in the hands of The old man "was a 
tool vii the hands of his mmsbers 
36. To be dead against He was dead agavast 
the XJuiveisity education 

^37 To be a day after the fair You are a day 
aftci thcfavt 

^ 38 Foi^goo^' HejLs^Qiie home foi good, 

To nfakd'gooa mode good my promise 

40 To get the upper hand On account of his 
• success in the examination he has the 

uppei hand of me 

41 To laugh in one’s sleeve hleicmy laughed 'in 

Jus sleeve and asked, ‘How much for this 
of Juno 

42 Ins and outs of a thing I know the vns and 

outs of the affair 

43 To lose heart Continued failure made him 

Hose heaH ~ * ~ 

44 To be a match for Her husband should appear 

a suitable match fo'i hei 

45 Might and main He pulled at the rope with 

might and mam 

46 To put to the sword Every inhabitant of the 

conquered city was yiut to the swoid 

47 In the long run Honesty is sure to be reward- 

ed in the long lun 

48 To turn the head Hts success m the Middle- 

Glass Examination has twi ned his head 

49 Whip and spur Heiode whip and spur 



for a post 

51 Over and over again He aslced me the same 

question oicr and oicn again 

52 Cats and dogs • It has rained cals and dogs 

cf They live cat and dog 

53 Watch and ward He u as stationed in the fore 

top at watch and ua'id 

54 Tooth and nail . He has protested tooth and 

nad against the neir lule*!. 

^5 To elbow one’s way He managed to clboio his 
u a y - through the cio i\ d 

56 To pay the debt to the last farthing You 



57 Above board Every thing that she docs is 
above boa id 

5S To put pen to paper He is unable to put pen 
to paper 

59. Off and on I hat'c been m his sen ice o^ and 
on for ten months 

60 All m all All in all he is a very nice fellow 

61 To blow great guns When mc were off the 

Cape of Good Hope, the wind blew gi eat 
piMis^blew violently 

62, Tpjiell the cat Who vnMbell the cat ’’said 
the mice to one another = who will put 
liell nn the cat 
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03 To blow hot and cold The King Uew hoi 
and cold on the project to create new 
earls and dukes = favoured the project at 
one time and treated it coldly at another 

64 All the year round In -India the trees are 

gieen all the lound^throughout 
the j'ear 

65 As good as He is as good as a thief=He is 

, , the same as a thief 

' 66 All in a piiel^p ; It is time foi school, and the 
boy is oM in a pwLet , because he cannot 
find his hat = confused 

67 Below the mark This book on astronomy is 
below the mat I 

6S Bit by bit The sculptor cuts away the marble 
bit by hit 

69 To bid welcome When I visited him, he bid 

me welcome 

70 To turn in. I turn vn at ten o’clock eieiy 

night 

71 Bosom friends Han and Kama aie bosom 

/j lends 

72 A cock and buU story I cannot believe such 

a cocL and bull slot y 

73 Jack of all trades He is jack of all ti achs 

but master of none 

74 To take the field The Russians have tahen 

the field against the Turks 

75 Word for word I shall begin with the fiist 

viSion 'which I have translated wotd for 
. woi d. 
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To make up for TnorJeMo 9, . 

fehoit iha elephant - 


' .*')) its 

luuik 


Ou the whole 07 t {he ut > » iit ^\a'^ m fivoi 
of the ]iu\ 's^stc^n 


To take to heart She iooL fo hca j t the death 
of hci onlj son = fcll vcij keenh 
A great way off Yoxu fathei ib a f//caf uatf 
o^ixid mil not Icnoxv xxhcthei }ou cat it 
<)i noL 

A marked change Fi-om that t nno a men led 
clumfje has keen ■obbcived lu hi-j chaiactcr. 

Head and ears: Ho ■was ox’ci head enid cois 

— ^111 debt f t 

With a high hand Ho did every ihmgivUh * 
a high hen^d 

To change hands * This fine estate vnll change 
hand^ ohorffg ^ 

Row and then He conics to see me only 
91010 enxd ihr,\ 

finger-ends Ho lias the ax hole of Eu- 
did’b Ekinculb a I Im^jineg c-cxidk 

Over and above The mnu locoivcd ton ru- 
pees otc/’ and ohoie the cash piicc 

At .daggers drawn These ^tA \o chi efs aie 
aidagqeib dxavm 

To take people off Hoav well jour sister 
ia.hch people of 

To turn over a new leaf I avisIi j ou a\ ould 
iiivit ovex a 'new leaf 

*?<! 

To weigh anchor At what hoiu did the ^hip 

'XhcighancfiO) ^ 
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91 To steal a march Napolean stoic ama'tch 

upon the Ausiaians and took them by 
sm pi ise 

92 Once for all I tell you noiv, once for all, 

I mil not go to Calcutta 

93 Aman of^strgiiW He is a mem o/sfmw=an 

insignificant man 

94 To. carry the palin^ Han earned the palm 

at the last Middle Class A. V Exami- 
nation 

95 To raise a siege Haja Sahib temed the mege 

of Trichonapoli 

96 Castles in the air He is buildmg castles 

wi the aw » visionary projects 

97 To draw a good house The next theatrical 

play IS sure to draw a good house 

98 To change colour He changed colour when 

I charged him mth playing me false 

99 To put to the proof His honesty was 

Bov&iQly put to the proof 

100 To smell a rat He smells a rat at Nami Tal 


THE END 
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PREFACE. 


A.S wall be seen fiom the tiUe-p.ige I claim ud 
o^iguiahty in the preparation ot tbis nork But it 
w necessary to metitioil here that I have attempted 
in it to supply a vant which I have myself long felt 
in the course of my professional labours, ilamoly, a 
feheap, handy Catechism of Grammar foi Entrance 
candidates meeting tlieir requirements and capacities. 

The work is dosign6d as a short analysis of all 
the piincipal works on English Grammai at present 
knoi\n , while it is, at the same time^ mtended to 
show how some of the mistakes which young students 
commonly make in speaking and writing Enghsh 
may bo corrected. 

To make the book of special interest I have 
dwelt at length on the uses of Articles and Eieposi- 
tions, which Arc the two great diflSiculties in the 
English language, and have also treated of some of 
the phrases and idioms m common use under the 
chapter on Prepositions 

Great attention has been bestowed upon making 
a judicious selection of questions from University 
Esiaminatiou papois on the subject In short no 
pams have been spared to render tlie book both use- 
ful and comprehensive 

I would here offei my thanks to the fiiends who 
have improved this work by tbeii advice, and would 
assure each reader of the book that any suggestion 
foi its further impiovemont will be thankfully 
received by mo 

Navadwipa, 

September^ 1886 
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CATECHISM 

OF 

ENGLISH GRAMMA/E 


PAJRT I 


HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE. 


I To TV lint family o£ languages does English belong, and 
to what stock of that family ? ‘ 

Englisli helongs to the Teutonic stock of the 
Indo'EurojIean family of languages. 

English IS a \crj composite language what arc its chief 
components i ' ” 


Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, Greek, and Latin. 

^ ' 
State the periods when classical words were introduced 
Wliat class of words characterized each period 7 


(1) During the Roman occupation of the island 
hetween A.,D 43 and A. D. 418. 

(2^ At the introduction of Christianity by the 
Roman Missionaries, A, D. 596^> 



( a ) 


(3) "With tlioNoiiricin French, A D 1042 ; 

(4) At the revival of classical learning in the / 
sixteenth century 

(^5) By modem writers on science, art, social 
and political economy 

The terms introduced at the first period were 
chiefly gepgraphical, e g Doncaster, Lincoln, 
Foi Ismonlk, Stia^foid, Fossbuiy 

The words of the second period were ecclesiasti- 
cal, e g monk, b/shop, monastay 

The terms of the third period were i elating to 
feudalism, wrar, law, and the chase, e. g haion, 
capiain^ judge, and guarry 

The -words introduced at the 4th period wore of 
all kmds, e g, ambitiovs, celesHal, fanatic 

The terms of the 5th period are those relating 
to science and art, e g Telegraph, Telescope, 
Locomotive 

f 

4 Not more than about five-eighths of the w ords in thW 
English language are derived from Anglo Sa^on , in 
■what sense, then, is it eoiyect to saj that English is of 
jwely Teutonic oiigin ® 

The Giammar, the soul and hlood of the language, 

IS Anglo Saxon, and the bulk of the w'ords m 
most frcfjuent use are of Aiifflo Saxon onsin 

^ O w j 

y It IS in this sense, then, it is correct to say that ^ 

^ iEnghsh IS oi pwely Teutonic origin I 
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What classes o£ xvards m English arc of Saxon origin ? 

The pronouns, uuineialsj pioposiiions, coniunc- 
tions and aux:iliai y veihs, — the names ot the 
olemonts and their changes, of the season^, 
the heax cnlj bodies, the diA isions of time, the 
fcahiiee of natnial sceneiy, the oigans of the 
body, the modes of bodily action and poshii e, 
th^' commonest animals, the words used in 
oaihe>t childhood, — the oidmary terms ot 
. li,.x{fic, — the constituent wroids in pioveihs, — 
the designations of kmdied, — ^the simpler emo- 
tions of the mind, — ^terms of pleasantly, satne, 
contempt, indignation, invoctixe, and angei, 
«iie foi the most pait Anglo-saxon 

Disfmguish between Cognate, Derived, and Natmahzed 
w nrds 

Connate w'ords are those tint stand to one an- 
othei in the i elation ot cousins, being the 
offspnng of diffeient hrothei stocks, e g 
in English, ^ntz (c) in G-oiman, are cognate 
to sed (t?o) in Latin and sid (am?) in Sanskri"' 
Derived words are soch as ha\e been fonned 
in. one language, and then transferred into 
another w ith change of shape 
Thus Lai Scienha becomes in English Science. 
Gi Bihleon becomes in English Bible 
Ndiuialized woids are such as have been taken 
bodily without change of shape, fiom othei 
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tongues^ and adopted into an alien language. 
Thus the following words have become natni- 
alized in Enghsh,— 

Bahu — ^from Bengali 
C‘nsts — from Greeh 
Aid-de^camp-^iiora. Fionch 


BART II 
WORDS 

Distinguish between toot and stem 
The voot of a word is that part of it in which its 
first and simplest meaning hes hidden, and 
npon and round which additions, such as 
prefixes and suffixes, have growm 
The stem is that change of form that the root 
assumes before the endings of declension and 
conjugation aie added Thus in the word 
loved lov IS the root, love is the stem, and d is 
the suffix of the past tense 
Distinguish between pnmtine and derivative w ords 
A p? lm^i^ve or 1 adical -word IS not deiived from 
anothei woid in the language , as, Imdj wise 
A del native word is one that is derived from a 

y 

primitive word either by changing some 
vowel or consonant , as, lonff, length , hend, 
bent , 01 by prefixing or annexing a syllable , 
as tinkind, kindness. 
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What IS a hybrid ? Why is it so called ? 

When tliB element*) of a compound %\oid aie 
dianm from different languages the ^Yord is 
called a h^bud, fi-om a Greek word rae.ming 
'‘an outi ago upon nature,” c g derntgod 
(Lat and Angk,'l htgamy (Lat and Greeks) 
Jiei 0-1001 ship (Greek and Angl ) 

Distinguish betw een Sgnonj/ms and Antoni/ms 
Sgnongmi aie words of the same grammatical 
class, that ha\ e not the same, but a similar 
meaning, e g pude sud vatufg 
■ Antongms are the converse of Synonyms, t. e. 
are word-^ that have an opposite meaning, e g. 
pliant and sttf ‘ 

Distinguish between Homonyms and DtUonyms ^ 
Homonyms aie w ords in the same language 
w'hich, though distinct in ongin and meanmg, 
have the same foim and sound Thus page, 
a small hoy (Gr paadioii) wdieieas page^ the 
side of a leaf (L pagma ) 

Dittonyms are the converse of Homonyms, i e. 
are words of the same derivations, and ori- 
ginally of the same meamng that appe^ 
under different forms , e. g. cwsfoni an"^ 
costume 

Distinguish between simple and compound words 
A simple woid is not made up of other woids , 
as, jpen A com^ioiwid word consists of two or 
more simple words , as, pen-kmfe 
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What different kinds of compound m oids arc theic ’ 

(1) Compounds tliat are formed by merely plac- 
ing tno woids side by side, i\lierc the relation 
between the membei" of the compound i- 
e\piessod b}* tbo order in which they sfuud ; 

t thus oil~lampj as distinguished from lamp-^oil 

(2) TTiierothe relation between the members 
of the compound is expressed by an inflevion 
of one of the parts , as in open-heai 

(3) "Wheio the i elation between the members 
of the compound is expressed by the mtei ven- 
iion of a si mbohe word , as m man-of-iirar, 

Analyse and compare 

(1 ) I'lngoi -n ng, ring-finger 
/ (2j Iland-niUl, mill-hand 
I (3) Lamp-oil, oil-lamp 

(4) Rose-tree’, tice-iose 

(5) Horse laco, race-horse ' 

(G) Worli-dnj, day -w or,, 

^xngcr-^wj ( Finger -l-i mg; = A ring for the 
fiiigei 

^,ing-Mgev (Rmg+ fingei) =Tbe fingei whereon 
' ♦ > * 

lings aie worn 

TIa'nA-mdX (Hand + mill) = A mil w orbed by 
the hand 

Uill-kand (Hill -f- band) = A man woikmsata 

mill 

Lamp-oil (Lamp -f oil) = Oil of the lamp. 





( 


N 

f 






/fo)’V-) avr 
liact^hni''^ 


,OJ+hKip'^*-A lamp jn ^\luch oil H 
Inuni 

(rio-f»-i-trpt>' - A treo of die K»r'{ 
lh'*t roiP 

(Troo+ro**')*- A lO'^c of the loml 
dint £rrov’<; on Me'*-' 

(IfojK’-i laceWA race b}* hor^-C'- 

(Tlpopa-hfii'e*- — A hoi'-c ined foi 
nec, r»innm£r in oomo'it 

7 ~ 


WarK-iIiiif (Woik J-dnv i^Vi’oih.ntr <lav, ? < i 
<1 IV on vhich «ork i~ petfoiuKd* 
ili-tin ~uifl«i <1 fvoni Suu'hy vliich i* 
the d of lest 

Day-im / (Day v oi K' ^ Woi k dime or imposed 
In the ti ly 


Torni comp<n.nfI‘- froiii tli • fu5'«!? hu p »r of i.iiJ 

^g:ive tSit. ii»(, iiinjr cf <* 'h e»,n"' 0 .<n'l — 

Spi.c<l, iiorl i.iist, lirr .c \ atei cm CvUrJ, g»7il inn^^ 
(lop: jMiKc Hep in I? i<> , (lc\i] flare , Mck, 

band, open , w ( Tin, book , (kep Knei hot, ml , 
pfoof, V atcr * '■I''} lit"*',. 

God (Adn-iivim; «Goo 1 snccoss Qod^ 

' ' soofl. 

Br^ah-ftt'-t (Vorb-^noTin)«TlKil which to the 
7 e the fir^t meal in a day 

Ci(i~icutP) tVfih-J-nonTii— -That winch c«ts thi^ 

't t loie part of a i»lup. 
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Crod-send (Koun+ 761*1)'*= Something sent by 
God , an unexpected piece of good 
fortune 

IJang dog (Verb+noun) — A dog that deserves 
hanging 

Keep-sale (V6rh+nottn)=» Anything to be kept 
' for the sale of the giver. 

Lon-clad ,(Noun+ verb ) ^iClad in i7on , hence a 
vessel for naval warfare having the 
paits above water covcied with iron 
(Verb + noun) = One who dares oi 
> challenges n devil ; a rash follow. 

SeorSicL (Noun + adj) = Sick through the sea. 

- ■= Liberal. 

^ooA-M/Oim (Noun+noun}«=A worm that eats 
holes in books^ hence a student closely 
attached to books < 

Knee-deep (Nouu+adj)=J!?ee^ or rising to the 
, , knee 

^ed-hot (Adj 4-adj) = So hot as to be red 

Water-pi oof (Noun + adj) = Proof against water ^ 

I 6 so firm and compact as not to 
admit water 

Keait-sicl, (Nouu+adj) Bict di heart, 

■’iven tUe following words, form twonty-five compOnnds, 
tind explain the meaning of each compound — 

Cut, fire, ^ind, hang, licic, make, pick, skin, spend, 
spit, stop, turn, tell, wind, hotne, blood,' back, brow, 
way, lay, beat, bite, 'sick,, red, fallj tale, spit, coat, 
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gap, "file, tbuft, flint, grace, hear, pocket, shift, spittle? 
man, stone, escape, throat, purac, ^\ orm, glow, 
xnaik, say 

Cut-purse = One who cult jwses m ordei to 
steal their contents^ a iliief. 

Cut-throat => One who cut* t/iroaf, i o a murdeiei 

«■ 

Fa e-escape = h. machine by which people may 
fiom jhe 

Grmd-stone ■== A stone that <71 aids 

Hang-man— A man who hangs others 

Hear-say = Anything heard to bo said^ aiepoit 

I 

Liol-spittle = One who Uels the spittle of anothei , 
flatterel of the meanest sort 

il/aAc-s/ii/f = That which selves a shift t i 
lempoiaiy expedient 
='Oiie w ho picks ox steals fiom the 
pocket of anotliei 

Bcape^gi ace — Ono who has escaped grace , A 
gi aceless fellow 

SUn-flint = One who would, as it weie, sLm 
, a flint , hence, one who takes the 

smallest gams, a niggaid 

Spend~f hr ift <= One who spends tho savings of thrift 
or fiugalify, i e a prodigal 

Bpit-fiie = One who ^its fire, a veiy violonh 
01 passionate peison. 

Stop-gap s= That which stqps a gap 
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Till n~coat ^OxiQ ^v]\o tuim oi c'laiiges hh toaf ‘ 
one who abandons lus principles oi 
paitj 

Tui >i~spit = Oiie who turns a ij«V, a peisori 
engaged m Some memal service* 

Tell-tale = One i\ho ielh tales about anothei > 
one who cannot keep a secret, hence 
an mfoimei {ep chd-chai ) 

TF>nd-/a?Z — Anything made /v^Zby the wvftd, as 
fruit from a tree , hence an unex- 
pected money oi othei good* , 

Ilome-sicl^Siol for home 

Blood led —Red as hhod 

73ac/v-6i(e == To hte a person’s had, i e to speak 
evil ot him in his absence 

Brovoljeat—To beat or bear down Svitli stern 
bt 010 

Wop-lay = To lay one’s self in the looy with a 
view to Tob oi slaj*^ 

Olow-iooim = Kv}orm that einita a aloxo or hoht 

V <3 

of greenish colour 

fifai ks-man'=A man who can hit the mo/it , a 
good-shot 

Wiulisthoie peculiai m break fast, lan3-man, ladteU 
ohit chat, demt-god ? 

Break-fast — is a compound of, a transitive verb 
and its grammatical object, and' 
means a meal'which bieako oui fastJ 
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‘ V , -tl 

Tlio Toib simply dfeGnpS tlie relation. 

-. 1 - " * ^ ^ \ ** -■*- 

3,n -ivlucli the object stands to, the 
snppyos«odobjec|. ’* 

Jjandt.manf^ One "who live? oh thedand, as opposed 
tosoanian* an me\,peiienced<sailoi. 
^TlW^ IS the genitive case ending 

Verdict d}c{um — Jnio paying Tlie 

component olemcnis in tho com- 
poiind are * eithei coiruptod- or 
di^gidbcd.^ ‘ ‘ ^ ' 

Chit-cha^ •:r' is q conippnnd foimed by lodnpUce- 
, tlon (c f. ‘ mg-fong , * ding-dong ; 

' sm-^aik) -Jtf 'niecins) familiar "or 
fiitiing t’Sdkl 5 \ 

>Demi-god — is a, oompbtind foimed from a Latin 
prefix ^dewt,.md Anglo-Saxon godj 
and ,TOns *iV an' instance ‘ of a Jiybrid 
" 'word!; ' Tile \rbrd means lih half' a 
’ god I -one f_pai taking - of the "divine' 
;nafTne’;’ ^ ‘ v' * 

' ’ J ' >* •'* , - " '-tv t .f, 

Bistbgmsh het-wf-M li prejix ami a viflv ‘ ^ j > ^ 

' Fiirticles .placed before jthc-i.oot ‘are cal]ed,)nv?- 
fi^es ' Particles added lb the -„ond of the loot 
.are called 1^5 ‘ - ^ ^ ' 

^l\e the exact force of the 'prefixes m tho follownij ^ — 
J-h^bad, b^ca■t,'flthels^t, t/rfriend, &ediiab,'6fa2Jeak,-'^htiIf, 
Iwheatl, jivJWith,' Jjr^ord, 'j/^rbtdl, ga%nH3,'t\ 

n»<ta*^d) 'mischief, H^do,- wiltrao, unloose, ,wd/ihoM, 
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wi<7(stand, today, anficipate, OKftpathy, czsalpine, coijy- 
pel, rfethrohe, rfispel, <f 2 ss 3 ’llable, ^77Imerse, immense, 
tretendj ?nform, ywaitepftsition, ^stdate, .refrospect, 
parpose, reclaim, renew, secede, stTiccure, viceroy, 
* ^uasi-he, flpostate,',*cffltastroplie, eaj^iony, Aypoth^fcsis, 
•jjontbeist, onotomy, ^ei^odox, programme, eajmayor, 
^nowgrammabcal, psuedoentte, , surface, oTkdran, 
proselyte, 'Qiitaph^ Aypcrbole, metaphor, , autobiOgra* 
phy, eaotic, e*odus, -sympathy, and (femarcation 

f- 

A in a 6 joa(i= 7 on (Saxon) \ ^ 

A ^in athiest — not (Grdek ) 

f * *V * 

A ^in owrt— away (Latin ) 

Be in lefrierU converts the substantive into a 

, transitive verb (Saxon.) , 

Be— -in ftespeal converts the ,intran 8 rtive verb 
‘ into n tiansitive (Saxon) i 

' Be an 'hehalf (Saxon ) ' 

Be lal/edaub has an intensive force^ (Saxon ) 

' Be ah behead has a pnvati\e force (Saxon.) 

By -in bypath »=private (Saxon ) 

By ^in byioord ^common (Saxon.) 

Fore — ^iii /orfife77= before (Saxon ) 

Fore — in f&rego is the same as /br^-through^ 
thoroughly j hence opposite (Saxon ) 

Gam — ^in- gainsay = against \^Saxon ) 

Mis — -in Dttetakc terror (Saxon ) ‘ 

Mjs — ^in jn?sc7wf=ill (Fr ) 

TJn — ^in wntZo^^ back* (Saxon) with verbs 
XJn — ^in ujiirae'= not (Saxon) with adjectives 
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Un — ^in unhorse ht^s an intensive force (Saxon ) 
.^Vitll-in withhold —h&G^ (Saxon ) 

AVith-in iiuthstand =■ against (_Saxon ) 

m tins ‘(Savon ) 

Anti— in anticipate is the same as anftf= before 
(Ijatin ) 

Anti — ^in anfy 9 rtf/ii/= against (Gr ) 

‘ Ois ^iti cisalpine — on this side (Latin ) 

Clom — in — with, togethei, (Latin ) 

Be in dethrone *=^doivn (Latin ) 

Bis in dispel— dsUndQT (Latin) 

Bib ^in dissyllable^ two (Greek t 

Im in immerse ==mto (Latin) with verbs 

Im ^in immense ^Tiot (Latin) withadj 

In ^In intend = m, into, (Latin) with veTb<> 

In ^in infirm ^ not (Latin) wnth adjectives 

Jnxta— in jnntaposttion—side by side (Latin ) 
Post — in after (Latin ) 

Hetio — in 7 6<ro?|)eot “backward (Tatin ) 

Pui ^in pm pose = for, forward (Fr ) 

He — ;;; — m leclaim ►*back (Latin,) 

Re in )cne7t>= again (Latin ) 

So ■j'ln secede = apart, away [Latin ) 

Sine — in «ftccitre= without (Latin) 

Vice — ^in viceroy -^finstsad of (Ijatm ) 

Quasi— in 5 nasi-Z?;» = as if, of siihilnr character 
(Latin,) < 

Ado — ih apostate^ nviny, from (Qr) 

2 
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Glia — -'in catanhophe^^doxm (Gr,) 

Ell m euphony ■^'hqW, good (Gr) 

Hypo—in. h^pothew «= under {Gr.) 

Pan — ^ui panlkml '=all (Gr ) 

Ana — ^in anatomy =-«pto, again, ^ack (I^atm.) 
Hotcro-m hetn'odoA e=>diflForcn£ (Gr ) 

Pro ^in pi ogi amme «=« before (Gr ) 

Ex in et-mago I' ^heyottd, out of 

ITon — ju non-grammaticai •=not {Latin ) 
Pseudo-in p^endon liir « fake ^6r ) 

' Bur ^in sin fat s= a lono, over ( fcV ) 

Al — “in alkotan “-tile (Arabic ) 

Pros — in jnotoZvto‘=® towards (Gn) ^ 

Epi — ^in epifapk^Mpovi (Gr^ 

Hypor-m h'gpoboU^ovoiX^^’} 

Meta—in metaphoi ^aftor,^ across, beyond (Gr ) • 
, Auto— in«Mto&ioyjap%»£eIf (Gr) 

Ex ^in ato/?r=»'oitbout (Gr ) 

Ex — ^in eiodus^ovt of (Gr.) 

Sym — ^iii 'tgmpathg ==yfith (Gr) 

. Do m demaj cation ^oS C^i') 

14 Crivo tho exnot force of the foUotriiig' «n£Bxcs — 
La\7yfr, CNammelr, tvooden, \*ii.cn clucbcn, nhitcn, oxen, 
woven, wretched, grcemsJi, on/y, hilli^ gamesome, 
nincfren, tWrti/, six^/l, pictuECJgKe, virbost, darWino, 
lioml?o«9, lengthtf?5c,'inorlj^, heronry, pbyiic, cookery 

— rr I in laiege) denotes agent 
— ee meiaminee denotes object oi an action 

(« <? examination) 
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— en in tooorfen*=Tnade oT 

— en in vucen «= feminine suffix^ 

— en " in chtolen diminutive suffix 

« 

— en in whiten =to make 

— eji in oi<;/i= plural suffix 

— en in woven = suffix of the past participle 

— in having 

— es/» in, at eeni «/j = somewhat like. 

— Zy m only —like 
— y in /ji%= abounding in 

— some in oam<?5o»ie=full of. 

— tee7i m nineteen ten 
— ty in tha ty — ten. 

— ih in s\xth denotes, order 

— fsqite in ptciiii e^gue — like 
— ,ose ill vei'doje =fall of 

— Imy in dai I hny‘=' being in the (dark ) 

— long in, headlong =^wise or ways. 

, — tvise in lengtim m = manner 
— fy in mortify denotes to make 

— nj in heionry denotes collection 
~^ic ' in physic denotes art 
— eiy in coolei y denotes art, 

5 To form diminutives whit suniieB nre added to ■« ords of 
(a) Saxon ongin, (b) Latin and Fr ongin, (c) Greek 
origin 

♦ 

(a) To words of SaXon ongin are added — . 

— en _ cLicfc^^ kitten 
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— mg fatthwigr, shtlhn^’. 

— ling duckZtn^, gosling 

-~T-lm lamb^^a, maniim 

, — ocL hilloci/ballcrcfc - 

— ovd ' shadbwj / 

t 

ptreamZ^ , ‘ ^ ^ 

(b) to •words bf Latin and Fr origin are added — 

— aa#«»* 'poetas/^r . ^ ' 

— reZ, le parc^Z, dams^Z, catfcZ^ ^ , 

— icle-euli, kihicle,' parfcic/^’,' icicle, yetsidc}' 
*' animalcwZtf ' 

— vh: elobi^Ztf - 

— <A batcb^f, lanwZ, pocktfZ, 

— itle^ , efciqWZff, eogn^ZZe?^ 

(c) 'ro -ftords of Greek origin is added, — 

— i^k"- ' asterisZo/obebsi 

What* suffixes are added fo veibs-to make them 
±rcqucntatl^e’ - ^ , 

— % talifc, liarZ,, stalX 

— le, I dibb)tf nibbZ^, sparkZe startZe knbpZ 
— er linger, flitter, fklte? , glimmer , skimmer, 

whisper . 

What suffixes aic added to xeibs to make them causative 

f I ^ w 

3 e to gi\ e tnctti tlie nohon of wicr/ inff ? \ 


• — e^i 

* ^ 

fattw, shorty, blacken, len^henj-Vi iden 

— ate 

alienate, assocWe 

— tsli 

flouns/i, novrisZi, punisX 

-fy' 

™ag»l/y> signify, simph/V ^ 

— ihe,-ize 

civxlsse, fertiZise, sympathise 
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8^ What sufti-^efe aic mTAoJ to words of (Ij Teutonic origin, 
(2) Clnsbic.il origin to form augmtHtatae’iv 


Totitomc — «)/, — ard 
Classical . — oiif o «^>, — oon 

9 Oivc the e\.ici force of the folloinng airgmontatn o 
siiflKob — swcet'ort, nchnir? diunkair/, ^higgaid 
niggard, tlotaid, wiarrd, standaid, and haggard 

— a)t m ‘^vreei-a?/ denotes endearment 
— aid in nclia/'fi denotes pi*aise 
— aid in dninlcarr/, shigg«/r/, niggard, do/cr?r/ 
denotes blame 

— aid m v,i7aid denotes male agent 
— aid in standard/ denotes condirion 
y- — aid in Ingganf denotes intensity 
-20 Are the wonls ton? ateuaid, outlaid and {'•opatd 
augment “tivoi.’ If no*, wh} ? 

Xo. For =>1.1001 to 

SUivard = 'slow-'n ard 
Oi cJtaid = ort-^Tird 
Lfcjtard = leopai do 

21 Give examples of tie niigmcntativcs foiincd !)> thq 
tdihiion Ilf the sjutiii.es — on, oiip, oon 

Gallon biilloon, trombone, bnfPoort, diagoon 


22 What IS the force of or in patron, matron ^ 

On in tutron and m.itron is diinmntn e suffix 

^ I 

23 What buffixes impK ji i ibdictton or oAtc ? 

— re, — dap denote isdifition oi ojice 
kingdom, bishop? ?c, kd v6/«2> 
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Wliat euffi'ccs are adtled to ad 3 ccti\ep io malve thc^ti’ 
ab'?tiact novins ^ 

— ess . largcas 

— leiice -peshleoice 
— many a.CTimony 
— dom wistZom 

— tuss daiknm 

— fh -width 

— t height ' * 

I Gjvo four evamples each of common \\ Olds derived from 

(1) Proper names of persons 

(2) Proper nrcfiies of gods 

(5) Proper names of places 

(1 1 JJptcit,! ean ( ■= given to luxury) fion> Epicvi ws, 
- the Greek philofophei 
Ilctcidean (=requiiing extiaordinaiy stiength, 
hence yery difficult, dangerous) fiom 
Itereides, the leader of the Tio]atis 
Sieidorcan ( = very loud and pou ei fill) fi om JSlen- 
toi a Gieek herald in the Tiojan -svai 
Ciceionmn {<=one ivlio points out local curiosities 
and talks like an oiator about them) 
from Cicei o the Eoman oi ator 
(2) Tovtal (= full of mirth and happiness) ftom 
Jove, the planet 

rVa etial ( = -warlike) from Mat s, the o od of wa i 

f -O 

70X1110.1 ( = sprightlj ) from H^exeiixy, the got^ 
of ti ade ' 
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JSaUirnhm ( t=- happy') iVom }Sahmi vho*!© falniloiis 
s icii£n,\\’is iho ^ohlen aftp 

{ti,) Clurry «-.i Small biiirht lod «ionc‘, 

fiuit, the tree that boar^it. when 
a<?; -altko a chom in colour ; nidd}) 
fioni- C inanos on the BlacU Sc.i. 


(’=>a kind of cloth) fioni Dama^cx*^ 
in na 

Bayont’i (=»a short <Jaap;ei) I'lom Banonnem 
Fl .UK 0 

Sh'fiy (-«a*ixind of winot Ironi Xeres in 

20 Give <'\awple of words that liav« hern (1) degenerated in 
meining (2) elevated m iheaning 

(1 ) Knave opig. meant a servant j hut now ineaub 


a iii\fiotieet imtu 

Bayan oiig meant ^llhyrr from (Latin 
j3ayn\, a Milage,) hut now denotes an 

fdtoi 01 ig meant ajnna/cjicjwn, hut now 
'ugmfio'' a foobyh pwian 

TmseL • orJg tneani a7iy thing that spat U(d(IPT 
otencillo,) hut now signifies anything 
^ fair to ihe eye, hiU leally ivorlklcss 


Villain* ong inoanfca laboui&r on the Jbmj 
hut now' denotes leoivndrel 
Gossip ong meant god-belated from {God- 
<*%b,) hut now bigmfies an idle talker 
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f * 

f 

Slai6 * oriff meant now denotes 
mental ' 

MiW'nant 01 ig- meant an 'unlidtcvet, now denotes 
' ^ a vde ioreieh 

(2 ) JJai'on orig meant a thoroughly fool^ Inifc non 
, ' ♦ sigmlies iihnthtfi'ty chef. 

7'ord ong. nieaiit foolish, l)ut now <?igni(ies 
' lot my ' 

Mmhtc) 01 ig meSnl a scrmnt, now mo.ins 
(a^ an e.prutiie nffieei, (b) ati mgel-i 
' (o’) the pca^loi^of Xi chtieh 

Kice orig meant fooMi, but non means 

"'pleasing,' pteeise. - , 

Sheud oug iii&int wtcled > no'^i means* 
running . . . 1 

Soldien ong a hiudmUilaiU man (J'j solidus 
military jftiy) now signifies^ a have 
nai rm _ ^ 

I Wliat \i ortl of liingljsli Ongin h is gamed a fiinnlar mcan- 
_ ing to that nf paaati in an exactU slrnilot \\ in ? ^ ^ , 

The woid heailien \( A S hoalhcn ) originally 
_ nitant a nation, bvjt has acqniied the meaning 
, idolator, hhe pajdn and in an ei.a6t]y similar ^ 



wcaNC^dry, dig, Ingli, give, frccise, draw, do, ''flow, 
mow , aOw , dear, true, Jiear, die, heal, ear, descend, relievo, , 
prove, advice, gneve, excuse, abuse, choose, pro3ect) 
convert, refuse, in-valid, premise, bind, heck, blojj, 
brtwf carry, cleave, clothe, bloct, cock, deny, diive, 



“ 'no^rrOe, sow, stnke, stei* 

till, tl. 0 0 id, deep, fine, long, widefifnc. 

so.nnoi ' , private, weal, first, speak, 

■ seize i ' jrso, reco\ei, and discover 4 : 

BHs«i (bless), food (feed), song (sing), tale (tell), 

bleach ,t break), life (ll've), watcli (■wake), woof 

(v\ ea-ve),Tdi ought (di y), ditch (dig ), ' height (high), 

gift (give), fiost (freeze), draught (draw), deed 

(do), flood (flow), mead (mow), seed (soiv), deaitli 

(dear), tiuth (hue), birth (bear), death (die)^ 

health (lieal), earth (ear^ descent (de'^cend), 

relief ^relieve), pi oof (pi ove), advice (advise), 

grief (grieve), excuse (excuse), abu‘?e (abiisc), 

choice (choose I, pi eject (piojeel), convert <(con- 

vcit), ibfuse (lefilsoj, invalid (invalid), premiss 

(premise), hand, bond (bind), beckon (beck),^ 

bloom, blossom (blow), broth (bi ew), carriage 

(carjry), cleft (cleave), clotli (c]othe\ blockade 

(block), clnckeii (cock), denial (deny), drift,'(^ 

(dijv^); 'groVtli (glow), heaven (heave), hilt 

(hobn, loss (lobe),‘iuth{iue), seam (sewi (gbd),^ 

(stnke), stcaltli (steal), stnfe (stii\sti^tChust)7, 

thrift (thin o), aptitude (apt), phlegmatic 

depth (deep), fineiy (hne), le’-i ^ ’ 

(wide), sloth (slow), scour, hOt Wd, hotted, mdd- 
(rich), puiitv (pill o', pi ^ ' 

(weakling), fiisthng any, other bird, .that is 
diaught (diink)j,-Scizm* ' < 

ieiei<sal (leveise^, ic Ringing bird. ' < 
(discovci ) at IS botror vvai m ' 

i bed of earth covered with 

I 

{produce warmth' for rearing 



erFs* from ~go7S, Hood, full, 'Snjatk, Ihef, winl 
7^ ypmk, dog, iatli, grass, gle^s, heath, piopheey 
yGild (gold), bleed (blood), fall ^full), writhe 
> (wieath), tlueve (tbief), wince (wmkb pniclj 
(pink) dodge (dogl, batbe (bath), graze (grass), 
glaze tglass), bieathe (breafchj, piophesy (pro- 
phecy) 

) I^orm adjectives from Uon, dog, o>, elephant, house, eagle, 
iej pent, ass, s^p, cat, pig, coto tA^Xy 
Leonine (bon), canine (dog), bovine (ox), elephan- 
tine (elephantl, equine (hoise), aquiline (eagle), 
serpentine (5eipent),^inme (ass), oi^me (sheep), 
* febne (cat), some (pig), vaccine (cow ) 

Form adjectives from hrain, hand, foot, tongue, dip^moat^ 
> -ioodi, eai, nose, Body, blood, tail, sLin, life, heait, 

‘ ;; Mid eye 

Cerebral (brain), maiinal, handy (hand), pedal 
‘(foot), lingual (ton^e), labial (bp), guttural 


(thioat), dental (tootl^v-auiiculai (ear), nesal 
(nose), bodily, corporal "'(body), sanguine, 

’ ^opdy (blood);[^Caudal^t.ul), cutaneous (slun), 

. "What wonifej, coidial, heaity (heait), ocular (eje) 
mg to thit es from being, bov, bnss, burden, counti j. 
The woid 7i^nd,fare-M ell, flock or iieid,fatbei,m6tli''i, 
meant a fnud^giot, faeanjjg, Jeatbej, 

tdolatoi, like people. Voot, salt, Bea, self seed, 

^ rold, slave, ironj, uon, thing, wax, 
n^.?ok, eat melt, suburb, nietropolif- , 
Form nouns from'bless.' cbu^t, star, help, phlegm 

weaie,dry dig, higb^^J ^ ^ , 

mow, sow, dear, true, bea , ' , \/\ , 

j X onerous (bmden), rural , 

prove, advice, gneve, a,> '• j) <■ 

convert, refuse, invahd| 

bxtw, carry, Cleave, 'clo ^ 



(conniry% (demon), adamanfine (dia- 

^mon), Ya ljenhct oi y liare-Avcll), gTj*cgaTious (flock 
or lienl), falkcrir, j^atc’nal (faflior), mortmrly 
m itci‘nal (mpikcr), biothf rlr iratcmal, (brother), 
^parent al* (pat t nt, , flov»c» y (flo>\ ct\ franditlent 
(fradd), -j;rot^mio '«:po*c'. andiblo ,,(liearm^), 
IcaUiefu {Ipathej^ amp»pn<; (iovo), hnmn, 
bmi).xnp (nl^nV mentaljjjjji'd', noetnrnal, nightly 
(nijflfld, populous f^ilGplft*, r.uJiwil ^rool), FaUnc 
(’'5Cn\ sojfl^h "self), «eody (**00(1)^ 
‘nh'orv oak^n (oak>, 'wMtery, aquatic 

golden (gfoldk sla\nfli {5la%c), ironical 
(iroin ) ferno {no^l^♦ real (tiling)^ ■^^au*n {y,K\) 
flaxen (flax>, J>dter (bitc^ hoiinden (l)olifnS> 
bntflo {brcik\ eatable, edible (cat), moller 
(mokk-snlnirlnn ^'■ub«rb),>metropQhhin (metro- 
polls), slipp''r\ (.''llpk godh, (livmo (god) 
foggj’ (fog), moneyed (mo7«or\ t^hn^tia” (Christ) 
stellar (shir,) auvibatr (heip)r ’plilegmaln 
( phlegm) " t u' '' ' ' '» 

Crtjppi’re — bird,, biaofc-binl, lj<St bed, bol-bixl, mAd 
bo«w, irt"! hou'-' ' 

Bldil blrd-^ A crow or any other bird that i 
* - ' blicl'. , 

if ■* 

BhtfjX-diii'ii =i A kind of «mging bird, 

Ildi hal A bed that la hot ot sv'niit 
fUt’hccf «- A gutien bed of eaith co7ered wi£] 
" gkisi to produce warmth ioi reariiij 
iender plant* ' , 
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Mdd-house = A house for mad persons ; a lunatic 
asylum 

Mad hoilse = A mad family 

4 Gi\e si\ apparent single \iorcls, really compounds, and sis 
appaient compounds, really single -words ^ 

Appaient single -woids, really compounds, are — 
alone (to h mg at and-, hence to expiate sm), 
(.daj ’s ejel, naught (ne, ought), veidwt' 
tveie dictum), bachelor (has choxaiier, a ^ower 
* kmght) ‘biscuit’ (bis, coctiis Lat ) 

Apparent compgunds, really single ^vo^ds,^arc — 
crevice, log,d««tone, shamefaced, fulso|ne^ -veomam 
Mussultpan 


PART III ' 

ORTnOGRAPHY 

p 

1, Distinguish between orthogtapny and orthoepy 

Oilhography teache'i-iis ho^. to spell properly 
Orthoepy teaches us how to spe.ik properly 

2 >Vhat is essential foj a perfect syetimof orthography’ 
4 hy |is the orthogmiihy of the Iliiglisli language 
iro,Hrfut’ ‘ ^ 

The condition of a peifj?!*! alphibet art — 

(1) kiTcrj' distinct souna in the language should 
have a letter to represent it 't 
{2} JE-yery lettei should represent onH one sound.' 
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oitlioi^apliy of fhe English language is 
impeifect — 

(a) because the alphabet is imperfect 

(h) because tlie language contains uoids deiived 
fiom ^A^ious ‘souices at different peiiod<, and 
the orthogiahy of these languages is Irequently 

. retained, though the inode of prcmouncmg the 
^ voids IS changed 

(i) because the piommciation of mauy natne 
voids has changed vliile the oiiginal spelling 

•ha*! been prcsei^ed 

Mention anj orllio^oplucal e\peilienfs for icmci^ing tiie 
defects of the Englisli Alphabet 

The means employed to ieniedy*thc imperfec- 
tions are — 

(1) The use of final e to denote long vowel as 
bite note. 

(2^ Tlie doubling of consonants to indicate a short 
A ov el, as, fol/y, hottei . 

Point out some of the more ’ striking defects of Englifeh 
orthography » 

The defects aie • — 

(1) one letter lias to 4.tand foi moic than one 
sound, a*!, in cfni and (ftn 

(2) The same sound is ropi*esen£ed by diflfeient 
*signs as (o’ in hoaf, note 

(3) Theie aie many silent letteisos m uwlm 
gnaf. 


3 
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~ * * / [ 

(4) c, q 'a'' ajo 'called redundant letters c may 

rbe repiesented ' hy j, or /f, g by hoj and h- 

Distinguish I'etttepn «ecc?U and em^j/jasis *— 

At'dcnt is the sties-i laid' jipon a syllable* in prp- 
nonncmg a Avoid ^*as recommend ^ ' > 

Empliasis is the stress laid upon .a' word in 
ptonouneiiig a sentence ? a'*, “ to he or not to 
^ bo /’—Shakespeaie ,, \ 

WJnt are tlio genhtU rules for accent in Enghsh n oich^^ 

(1) A monosyllable -can have but one accent , 
lint the accent does ilot full upon e\^ry 

^monosyllable , as, He is the best* boy * 

(2) A disyllablo can hat e ljut one accent which 
may 'fall on either the fir«t oi the second 
syllable ; 11 a lUg, aldne The ^noids A^nen and 
^xh'e-iodll appear to be e'ccephoiis 

In' alhdicsyllabhc compound nouns, the accent 
fills upon thte first syllable ,• as, ctar-hght, 
still-beam, rain-&oio ^ ^ 

(3) A tnsAjlable may have either one oi tn'o 
accents, the '•fcinglo^accent ^mayiall upon^da^ 
'll liable ; as, mciiih", ' hoi rzoii,. pioheci ’ If 

‘ theife are two accents, one must fall upon the 
' fii at, the other ’upon the thiid sjllahle as^ 
, inter:mpt, coniiueliend. " 

In compound noids the tAvo accents' tail '^onie- 
tmifes tall on the tirti and 'second 'ayllables ' 
, as. htad-mastei. 
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(4) A word of four syllables may have eifchei 
oue or two accents 

If it has but oncj the accent may fall upon any 
one ot the first thiee syllables as mercenary, 

’ impds^ible, ca\alierly 

It theie aie tw^o, they must fall upon either the 
first and thud, oi the second and fouith ; 
as, inconsistent, inauguiate 

(5) In words of more than four s}llables an 
accent may fall upon any syllable, piovided 
no two successive syllables aie accented , 
as, inevitable, heteiog^iieous, incapacitated, 
incompatibility 


PART IV 
NOUNS 

Dchne a nonn What is the difl.eience betw^een a thmq 
and a /?o«» * 

Koun IS tlie name nf any thing wre can pei- 
cen e by means of (1) the senses, ox (2) the 
, undei standing The tlung itself is not a noun 
— only its name 
Classify the nouns, 

- Kouns are — 

(1) Concrete 
(a) Pioper 
Common. 
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(o) Coll(;otj\e 
(d) M.itendl 
(2) Abstract 

What are p)opei, common and maUrtal noum 7 

Propel noun is the name peculiai to an 
individual ‘ — Rome, Ganges, Plolo, Milton. 

A common noun !•> a name common to all in- 
dividuals ol the same class — ulg, live}, 

Maienal nouns are names of material — gold, 
clay, watei. 

Difctingiusb between to2/ecai,c nouns and jiouns of mvl- 
Mode 

Collective nouns refer to a grou|) of indmduals , 
nouii'i pf mulliixidc refer to the individuals 
composing the gioup ratbei than to the group 
itaelf Thus ‘‘The committee met’' (collectn e ) 
“The committee are divided" ( noun of mul- 
titude ) 

(ji\ c nouns denoting a colleetion of — flies or bees, birds, 
fisli, events, treeb, stars, islands, hills, mountains, sticks, 
stones, lot lists, grapes, keys, flowcl8,labouieib, robbers, 
lun, snow, ruins, puppies, youn^ ladies, sheep, caltlCj 
swine, people, fo\eb, lion, rooms, hounds, ’ ants, 
beauties, hoi as, soldiers, fish caught, steps, ra>s, corn, 
ltd}, clothes 

A iwa)m of flies or bees 
flight of birds 

A shoal offish. 



ik. sei'ies of events u 
A chnnp of tieea 
A cluster of stars 
A pioup of islands. 

A Q'ange of lulls 
A chain of mountains 
A bundle of sticks, i- 
A of stones oi sands. 

A JltgJii 01 sioarm of locusts. 

A bwncli of giapes 
A 6 M,ncfe of kcv'? 

w 

A hunch 01 bouquet of flowers* - 
A go,ng of labouiers 
A of robbers — 

A shower of ram ■ 

A /uK of snow 
A //ectjfi 01 moss of I'unis 
» A litter of puppies 
*A hccg of -^ounglad-ies. *- 
A flocL of sheep 

A herd of cattle (if pasturing ) t. 

A ^Z 7 'oi;e of cattle ( if they aie being diiven ) 
A he^rd of swine 

A croicd, throng or multitude of people „ 

• fA ikulL of foxes. 

• A piide of lions 
A suite of rooms. 

A.' paeL of hounds. 
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A nest of ants 
» A ffalavy of boautio^ 
u-A hfltip of bor'se ( that is of ca%alrr ) 

A vigirneiit of soldiers 
A Itaxd of fish caught/ 

-• A ilvihi of ^teps 
A }x(ncil oi raj's 
A f/wc/u or <xiaU of core 
/ A of hav 
%^A of clothes. 

I I>isltngtu<sh betw ecn ajssiract atid consretp ronns 
noun IB wi(fc7/, ns dislinguisVd from xeitcJi-aafn 

A qmihty 3? aJiva/s found ja a saljstaace , o*, 
rcdne'xs ju a lose But ivc ^n^ tluuk ot it 
^ apait fioni its substance The object itself, a«: 
opposed to this, is called a concietc noun , ac, 
, jow, and the name of the quality so ab-traeted 
IS an aftstraef noun , as, redness Witth i= oon- 
cicto, as distinguished from xviiih-craft 
f How may a proper noun become nommon in ooinpo'ntjon ’ 
How may a common noun become proper ? Write 
examples to illustrate your ansueia. 

Propoi nouns become common by the insertion 
of the article, and the noid-' all, some, any, &c. 
Ho IS a Milton , “Kalidas is the Shakespeare 
of India , ’ "Some village Hampden 
Common nouns become proper by the insertion ot 
the adjective or its equivalent. *‘Tbe Queen "of 
England •” ‘'Oui J other yvhich ait m heavpn ’’ 
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When abstract nonns are used with a or ‘in’ before 
thenij or in the plural, what arc Ihoj and what dc 

they mean ’ 

When ahsti act nouns aie used tilth V ot 'an* 
or m the plural, tlieyare common nouns and 
they mean act t or eiavijAes , thu^ 

IS abstract, a frtcnd^^Mpj fiicndshj s 
aio common 

When 18 a matenil noun used in the phual ? When does 
it take the article ‘a’ Or ‘an ’ How is the noun then 
to he parsed ? 

A material nonn is nsed m the plural when it 
means — 

(1) things made of H tins =• tm i essels 

(2) poi lions of It • coppers = copper pieces 

(3) Kinds or vai leties acme?, spaces, 

= kinds of tome, spice, glass 

In such cases a material noun takes the article 
'a’ or 'an* , o'! a tin, a copper, a wine 

The noun is then to be paised as common, clasi 
or general noun 

fO Give all the places which the noun maj occupj' in i 
Sentence 

Besides being tlie subiect oi the object the nonn 
may be nsed (1) with prepositions in a 
phrase 'with iZa / 1 ,* (2) in the piedicate with 
the verb ‘to he’ ‘they are men (3) as ad- 
jective as, ‘po/d ring * 

11 Give instances of Kouns used at. other parts of speec^'^ 
and vice versa 
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The N’ouu IS used as — 

(1) an Adjective Bther cnpi 

(2) a Verb lie ages fast 

(3) an Adverb ho ivent home 

Other parts of speech used as Nouns are — 

(1) Adjectives the 

(2) Adverbs the vps and dovms of life 

(3) Verbs lo use eaily ip health} 


GEXDEK 

' Di'lingnish betAv ceil and Mention the three,, 

nais^of indicating dificience of gender m nouns ^ 

Tile distinction between the mascuhne and 
femimne in woids is called gender _ The dis- 
tinction of male and female m nature is 
called tea 

The thiee i ays of indicating diffeience of gendei ' 
in nouns are — ' 

(i) By di'itinct voids 
(2; By luflection 

(3j By using a vord indicative of se\ 

Wnte dovn the feminine of — &crtw, itici', coU, dot), 
drone, mil, fox, fnar, mallaid. Mi , miltei monl, 
iak», rvf, sir oi w-c, sue (ahorse), sloven, staq, 
ttalhon, 111 atn, (oiloi tutor, and vKthei 

B^an, belle , buck, doe • colt oi foal, Jilly , dog^ 
bitch idione, bee , earl, countess , fo\, vixen , 
friar, eesfe/ , mallaid, mid duel , Mr,il/ 75 , 
milte i , spawns) , monk, nan , rake, pit , ruff, 
reeve , sire or sir, madam , sire (a borse), dam , 



t«lo\cn, shtf ; stag, fund ; s^lion, mare , svain, 
numph ; tailor, seamstiess ; tutor, ooimicis , 
aether or lam, eice> 

tii\c the feminine of — dneetor^ rfocto), diiJe!, cdilor, 
e?fcl 07 enchanter, /ota,der, giant, ffoicnwi, hut, 
idolaioi irtajffMi«t, monitor, negio, \q^e jiaintei, priest, 
prof.idoi stngei yn mo, Ugci, lotan/, netor 

Director, dtrectrir : doctor, dociic^i , duke, 
dmhess ; edilpi, editpess , elector, elcches’i , 
enchanter, enchantress , founder, foundress , 
giaut, aianiess , go\ einor, got&>mess , heir, 
hen ess , idolator idolatiess , marquis, ma)~ 
ihioness , n^itor, monUiess , negio, ncgieb'<, 
ogre. Of}, ess painter, pamlisss , priest, 2»vcsf- 
, inopnetoi, ji'opi nhess, piopiietm , 
<-ingei, soiofstet spinner, spmstci , tigei, 
t(n/(.ss , ■votary f iota) esS , victoi, net less 

rite ^^o^\n the ftmmine of — czai, don, gaffc t % heio, 
inji,ntt>, hnidgrczr vt man, peacock, school-mast -, . 
stgimre, i, Itan h it is the feminine of — John, 
C har les, Jo-rnh, Paal, Ahjandei 

Crar, esartna don, donna , gaffei, gamma , 
hero, heroine, infante, mjanta , landgra^e, 
lam{g%aunc , merman, mei-^paid , pea-oock, 
pea-hen , school-ina*!ter, school-mtsO ess , sig- 
noj'o, signoi a , sultan, sultana. 

John, Jane, Charles, CaroZww, Joseph, Jo«d?p/ime; 
Paul, Pauline , Alexandei, Ale.randuna. 
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^ 1 

Give inc instances in which the uiascuhne ib foiniaJ 
fioin the feminine 


Bttdegroom 

horn. 

Bride 

Drake 

» 

Dud 

Gander 

w 

Goose 

Widomr 

» 

Widow 

Wizard 

» 

Witdi 


Gii c SIN f cinnimes that have no masculine 


jLaundiess, Ama/oHj millmer, shrew, siren, 


in.igo 


When lb a noun s'licl to he of the common gender ’ Give 
a few examples of nouns olttie common gender^ 

When the same name is nsh4 for male and 
female, it is said to be of the c^mon gender , 
as, bud, jfiiih, pavintj soieieign, h'tpnd, civild, 
^ fold, sheep, tZcei 

Gi\e the ftmimne of — ^4S, beat, ci^f, goat, ptg, tabiii, 
span'ow, ant, tiovt, hzatd 

She-tt'^s, ihe-heai , eow-calf, die-goat, 8ow-pig, \doe~ 
1 ahhd, hen-spat » oio, she-ant, die-ii mdf she It^a/fd 
)f what genders are collective nouns 7 
Collective noims aie of neuter gender, though 
denoting collections of male and femi^l 
objects 

Gin c the feminines of — Foet, author, actot ' 

Poet, poetess or poet Author, authoress oi ail 
Actor, aettiss or actor ' 
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I 

Evphtn de'irlv‘(ii5> ^lifi^anfcbolw^n th&bow 

ffV'?A*' * aijil “she l** ihi. best " » 

t ^ 4 • i 

i« -the be 5 f; fiiitliot ’'^‘■ho b> the Wt of .«U 

the Nvnters'of %ook, male w feiiialo 

the bt‘<(.{nithoic'^' ==4te »tho best onh' 
^ * * * *' 
f of the femnh‘ \\ i itei ^ of book'i. » 4 

^ ► - * % I 

\Vimi thei usiml feimiunc ‘•nffiK in Ani^lo Riion’ 
I** ihc usual fcuffii. jn 4no<I»,rn Bi<^liSti ^ 

Thetihtwl foniimne «wfh^ jn'A* S va'* ifei\ Tlie 
ObO.il ^wffis in rnotlesn Etigli&b i&* t’ 4 \v 

Give ni«j of donUo feunnme 

^ * * * 

►Son^stross = Hoag J- “tei + os**- , seamsti css *= foam 

4*fe‘ter-j-e«a, * ^ •' ' 

' * I 4 * * ' 

the f<WD of >6 t m iaphter^ and 

Btci in spiu^f^' denote^^^a foni.ile agenL 

»Sfc? hr tap'^ci' donates a, nialo ageni , iier in 

* yoxmp^ei' lias’ the force of depicchitioii 

* ^ ' ' * 
‘I'yintoat and u’cnnnt for, ^onilcj‘^o£..tlio follow iiia: 

itaUn/cd wonK 

(</) That liiiirc i*!/' vei , good foi’work \ 

(it) What a proH V J filt. 4 nl 1 / Js ' 
fc) Jir Maij’^WiJkor i'* tlio-lici»l Ri'/Aoi’^of sG\cr'il work-'* 
i(2f7) f£hc mow halU'r t.sed I.mii) ibtw e 
f'xfrvinW la-me the \<ind wn'T7«<. W’jnp 
(/) Oi \ , « Iio\o ' 

4 Shoitld ha>c:!fnix<> re-it mwlpleftsitre in hm^clj 
' ‘‘ hove iv, fhe alone is fiee < ' 
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{(x) We say qf the mare that |ho is a good' horse,' 
’ because /id? 19 a noun of the common gender, 

denoting the clftss. ' , 

* * ' » * 
(b) AH objects -n]io«o sex is overlooked aie signi- 
fied by ft, the pronoun of the neuter gendei 

(o') In a few woids such a()po_ei, aritho'i, Dr , &c 

when the opce oi pwfc^sion and not the sea, is 

intended, theninsculmc term is used , but wheh' 

we wiblv to distinguish the «e^•, the fenimme’ 

noun must be eniployod to expicss the female 
« ' 

(d) hlodein English poets, influenced by Greek 
and. Roman htoiatme, have made the irtoon 
goddess, and the sun a god 

ie)ln geiieial ' lioun^ tljat convey an idea of] 
■strength, firmness, oi energy are masctihne , 
ns, Wwter, Summer , Axifumn, T^me, Deaths 
Sleep, Those which convey an idea of 
weakness oi'tmiichtr aio feminine, such ‘-as,] 

Dai tkf Church, Mehff ion, Nalitte, 4 0 ^ ' » 

(1) fjove, Feai , and Tci rot ni e i cpi csented .i" 
masculine, becau'-e the woidsin the cla&'-iclilij 
languages ai e mascuhne ,, ' 

(2) Tiirih, Justice, Vatiie, Meicy and Peace ai' 
repiesented as tenimine, because the w'oicTs ii 
the classical languages haVe a tennnifte fprm 
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ISTJ^MBER 


Give the pluml of — gas, fish, church, fox, pnz(e) alkah, 
storj, ^ alley, potato, canto, Cato, son-in-lau, brief, 
proof, chfl:, turf, thief, wife, wolf, stnfe, fife, soliloquy, 
Mary 5 and fi. line according to yom answer rules for 
the formation of their plural 


Rule (1) 


Rule (2) 
Rule (S) 


Rule (4) 
Rule 


Rule (6) 
Rule (7) 


Rule (8) 


Nouns ending in s, sk, ch soft, c;, 
form the plural by adding es, as, gas, 
gases fish, fishes , church churches ; 
fox, foxes , pi ize, prizes 
Nonns ending in t take cs to form' their 
plnral j as, alkah, alkalies 
r after a consonant is changed into let, 
bnt not after vovrels . as, story, 
stories ; valley, valleys 
Nouns ending in o change o mto oe* 
in the plnral , as, potato, potatoes 
The nouns, canto, motto, quarto, foho, 
cahco, grotto, nnncio, ' portico, tyro, 
mosquito, duodecimo, bamboo, take 5 
only ; as, canto, contos 
Piopei nouns ending in o take s only 
as Cato Catos 

Plurals of compound nonns are gener- 
ally formed bv inflectmg the principal 
nonns , as, son-in-law, sons-in-Iaw 
Nouns ending in "ef, oof, rf usually 
take ^ple ' s ; as, biief, bnefs , proof, 
proofs , chff, cliffs , turf, turfs. 

4 
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Eule (9) Nouns efldrng an / or fe change/ or 
fe into ves in the plural, as, wolf, wolves, 
wife, wives , thief, thieves 

Eule (10) The nouns stttfe, fife, take 5 oUly, as, 
stiife, strifes , fife, fifes f 

Eule (11) Nounsending in qvy change y into tes, 
as, soliloiiuy, sohloquies 

Eule (12)-' Proper nouns ending in y take s only , 
as, Mary, Maiys 

Give tlio plural of — datum, pliononienon, crifiis, 
formula, \ erto\, apiiendix, radius , and frame according 
to your ansv'cr rules foi the formation of their 
pluial 

Eule (1) Nouns ending in um and on change 
nm and oa into a in the plural , as, 
datum, data , phenomenon phenomena, 

Sole (2) Nouns ending in zs change is into 
' es in the pluial , as, crisis, ciisos 

Eule (3) Nouns ending in a change a into 
03 in the pluial, as, foimula, formulsc 

Eule (4) Nouqs ending in ev and iv change 
ev and vs into ices in the plural , as, 
vertex, vertices, appendix, appendices 

Rule (5) Nouns ending in us change us into 
t in the plural , as, radius, radii 

> Give the plural of — cherub, seraph, beau, ^monsieur 
(Mr ), virtuoso, bandit, genus, miasma, madam 
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* 

Cliorubj vraphvn, bean, hekut , 

moii‘!jeur (Mr ), Jfonsanw’o (Mes'^t s), xirinoaOf 
vlituosi, bamht, hamhlti gomiv, tjenera, 
mtasnia, mia<^mnfa, madani, mc^ilames 

^ What I'i the pixsetU tendenex xrth rcgird to foreign 
plunth ' 

The piCM'iit tendeDc}^ is to reject tlio foreign 

. ^plmais, as cb(‘t nb, cherubb, formula foinml i* , 
dogma, dogmab, tcnmnus, torminuse- 

5 Name «otne foreign nouns xxhich arc utcd only in the 

plural 

AboTigines, antipodes, archucs, liteiati, inmutiao 
laiidos, ephemera 

6 Write <lo\\n the plural of — Diitch-nmn, German, 

Ottom in, Musulmun, Ilrainnnn, Frenchman Turkoman, 
Clun’iinm, Norman and frame *»c'^o^lhng to your 

- cnsxier tlu rale for the formation of pluril of woids 
ending in 1/10 n 

Dutchmen, Gorman®, Oltcram, Musnlmau®, 
Brahmau'*, Fieiichmen,Turkoni,u)' t^hmamen, 
Normans 

National name® compounded ot man malvc the 
plural in men, as, rrenchman, Frenchmen, 
^rc , blit Norman and German hx\e the plurals 
Normans and mans because Nor and Qer 
Wtore obsolete The names Musulman, Brah- 
man, Txirkomnn are not the compounds of 
?/»('« and therefore form their plural regularly 
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Give the plmal oi — man-Bervant, •woman-servant, 
knight-templar, Lord-Lieutenant, Lord”- Justice And 
of nye and no 

Men-servants, ■wonien-ser\atits, kniglits-templars, 
Loi ds-Lien tenants, Lords- Justices 
A^es denoting persons voting aye J^oes denoting 
persons voting no 

Give the plural of — court martial, spoonful, mouthful, 
three-per-cent, Lieutenant-Goveinor, forget-me-not 

Cow ts trial ticd^^comts for the trial of offences 
of a military or naval character,) coiwf 
wajiials(= sittings of a court martial ) spoon- 
fuls, mouthfuls, three-pet -cenU, Lmitenant- 
- (fovetnots, fot get-me-nots, (“a kind of tree ) 
Name foreign words that are used m both numbers 
Apparatus, census, congeries, hiatus, series, ' 
sjiecies, supei ficies 

What w ere usual plural sufHvcs in A S ? Are they still 
found in modern Bnghsh ? hat is the origin of tlie 
common plural suffix s ^ 

The''ttsual plural sufiix.es were (1) — en, (2) change 
of root vowels, (3) — er, — ry They are found 

' in oxen, kme child?>en, biethi^n, heronjy 
yeomanry/, shrubbery^ eiry ^Jlo- A S the 
' suffix of the nominative pluial in a certain 
class of nouns ■was as In kter English this 
became es and in Modem English the vowel 
is lost and this is the common pluial suffix $ ^ 
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11 Give inslances of double plural — 

Kmcy hreihraiy eluldten are double plural, for 
/fneaud hr^then have tw6 marks of plural 
change of vowel and the suffix cti Children = 
child+er + en 

12 Wliat nouns arc used only m" the singular ? 

(o) Propel names, (&) abstract names, (c) collec- 
^ tl^e nouns, (d) names of mateiials . as, Slilton, 
temperance, cavalry, gold, leathei, &c 

13 When do proper aouns take a plural ’ 

Piopei nouns take a plural, when they apply to 
seveial pei«ons , as the Ca?sais ^ 

14 Wiat English nouns are used only in the plural? 

(a) Parts of the body, (&) articles of dress, 
(<■) tools (d) masses of things bowels 
measles, tiousers, scissors, sheais, spectacles, 

T ashes, &c 

^Icntion inj' nouns, that haie two plural forms vujth dif- 
ferent meanings — 

% 

Brother j (1) Bt others (sons of the same 

parents) 

(2) Brethren (of the same society) 

Cloth, (1) CZof7is( kinds of cloth) 

(2) Clothes (garments) 

Bte, (1) JCies (foi coimng) 

(2) Btce (foi play ) 
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Genius, 
In^e 


tex. 


Pea, 

Penny, 

Shot, 

Sta]^,' 

Fish, 


< 


(1) Geniuses (men of talent) 

(2) Genu ( spirits ). 

( 1) Indexes ( contents ) 

(2) Indices (signs in Algebra ) 

(1) Peas ( separate seeds ) 

(2) Pease (collection) 

\ 

(1) Pennies ( separate coins ) 

(2) Pence ( a collective sum) 

(1) Shot (number of balls) 

(2) Shots (number of times fired)- 

(1) Staves ( vrallang stidcs ) 

(2) Staffs (in a military sense ) 

(1) Fish (collective) 

(2) Fishes (regal ded separately) 


16 Mention any nouns that liave two meanings m the 
singular, and one in the plural 


Singular 


Plui al 


Horse, cavalry, animal 
Foot, infantry, parts of the body 
Powder, for guns, mixtuie 
Light, of a lamp, lamp 

^7 Mention 'any nouns that have 
and one in the singular 


Horses, animals 
Feet,, pRxia of the body 
Powders mivturcs * 
Lights, lamps 

two meanings in the plural, 


Singulai Plwal 

Pam, suffering Pams, sufferings, trouble 
Custom, habit* Customs, habits, revenue duties 
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Pint al 

quantity Kvmhtrs, quantities, verse*; 
Pairl, di\ision tlnisionSj abilities 

>18 Jlcation am n«mns, Uu' pliirHl*; of winch differ in mean- 


inir^ from the sin^ihir. 

Stumtar. 

«• 

Com grain 
lion, the metal 
$alf, seasoning siib‘*tance. 
Conteni, cap icity 
Pomivo a cloak used as a 
disgui*-? 

Goodf opposed to 0% il. 
Ft'7»er, evcuing 
Practice, exercise of a 
piofession. 

Mannet , method 


Plural 

Corn.^, on the foot 
Irons, fire irons 
tSahs, as Sincllmg salts 
Content^, of a book 
JJommoef, the game 

(roods, property 
1 % eacning service 

P) actices, doings, habits 

Manne) s, helm ioi»r 


1*1 Wlut mo-'nny' liaso couppss ami letter in the MOgnltr 
an I plural 


Singvlai 

Ccwijia's, circuit iinri- 
ner^s compass 

Letter, of alpliabet , 

V epistle. 


Plvial 

Com2)asse<ij instrument for 
measuring 

Letters, ot alphabet, 
epistles, and 
literature. 
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20 Discuas the fotme — alms, rtclics, caues, nftt s, amcndt> 

means, patns, tiding’s, loagei, snmynons 

j'lZwis (0 B colmesse'), (Fr iicliesse), eaves 
(OB ofese) are tiue smgul'irs, are now 
always pltirals 

' Nev)^, IS true plural , now always singular 

Amends, means, pams, tidings, wages <xie tiue plu- 
rals, and thoyaie tieatedas sncli Means vi 
also used as singular, especially in the phiases, 
By the moans ” " A means to amend ” 

Summons is a smgulai lorm, and is Ubually treat- 
ed as such, making tlio jduxal summomes 

21 Name English ^^o^d6 that are used in both numbers 

^Sheep, sioine, macles'el, is out, salmon, heathen, 
cannon ' 

22 Discuss the f 01 ms — Mathcmatiu,, optics 

Mathematics, optics &c , though pluials in form 

xre noxY treited as singular mathematics is 
the science 


’ CASE 

1 Wliat 18 case 7 ^ihat are meant by Injtrctioml and Svnlac 
iical cases ? 

A case is that form of noun ( or pronoun ) which 

shows its relation to some other woid in the 
sentence 
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Cases expressed by suffixes may be called' Inflec 
tional those expiessed by prepositions Syntac- 

Name the ca<tc prcpa^iiton^ Why are the\ so called ’ 

The case piepositions are ‘ of * to ‘ foi ’ ‘from ’ 
‘by and ‘^Mth Tliej’’ are so called because 
they correspond to the case endings of noun« 
in the classical language 

Name the five ca'^es of English nouns What two cases 
are alike in form, and how can they be know n ? 

The five cases are I Ifoininative 
II Accusative 
in Gemtivo 
IV Vocative 
V Dative 

The Noinitati-ve and Accusatne are alike inform 
They aie Inown by their position and the 
sense The Nominative generally conies bef 07 e 
the verb and the objectne aftey it I “^ee 
the moo7i 

Define the terms Norainatn e, Accusative, and Genitive 
What are they often iespecti\ely called ’ 

The Nonunadvr denotes the souice of an action 

\ 

as, “ the bud sings *’ The act of singing pro- 
ceeds from the “bird.” It is often {called the 
subject 

The Accusative marks the object to which the 
action IS directed , as, “ the boy stnkes the 
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ball ” The act of stiikmg is directed to the 
“ball ’ It 18 often called the ol^ect and the 
objective case. 

The Genitive shows the source from •^diich “some" 
tiling proceeds , as, “ tlie sun’s light ’ ‘Sun’s’ 
marks the source of the light The person 
from whom anything is obtained is frequently 
the owner ot the thing Hence tins case is 
often called the jpos^emve 

Distinguish between Subject and Nomniative , Object and 
Arruiafiifi 

The JS^omtnatiVe is the simple noun or nouns from 
which the action proceeds The simple noun 
and the explanatory adjuncts, combined form 
the subject of the verb ^hen a simple noun 
!« the object of a verb, it is usually in the ^ccw- 
salive case The accusative and the explanatory 
atljuncts combined foim the object of the verb 

What does tlic Datn e denote ? What are Direct and fw- 
direct objects ’ 

The Dative denotes the person to whom a thing 
i« given or for whom a thing is done j “He 
gave me a book ’ ‘‘ Make me a kite ” The 

Dative denotes the indirect object , the Accnsa- 
ti\e the direct object 

What Adjectives and Interjections are followed bj the 
dative , what I^lipersonsl verbs take the dative of the 
Personal pronoun before thetn ? 
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Tho adjcctivos, hUftrailh^ 7 ) car, and tlio inter- 

jpctions .U, 0 arc follo\\ed by the dative , a*^> 
^Few m inilhons 
Cm «poik me’’ 

AVoo iroilh tlio d.iy t <=be to) 

Keai his hoiiiiC. 

Ah me ’ O me * 

The Impersonil •vcrbi w>n<-, lists, take 

before them dati\e&of the Personal pronoun — 
'*>i^-tbuiks (=it appears to mo) , nw-soems(=- 
it seems to me) , Tne-li«ts ( = it pleases me ) 

■When js a noun s^hI to he in the i ocnhi'r cutt 9 What 
other iiorije js gn ci> lo f ho vocatu e ? 

"Wiion a noun stands I’m the person addressed it is 
said to bo in the lotat/ie ewve; the voe.itne IS 
also called the Sonunatn e of aihlrc^s 

Define the follow injj term*', and illnstntee ith by cxninplps 
— KoiMnative Ab'-olvtc, Cof/nate iVoiiii 

m AjtposUtoji, 

A noun or a pi onouu joined to a participle w ith- 
out bom" connected ^vltll any othei verb m <ho 
sonlence, is said to be in the H^ommative Ah'.o- 
hitc, '^That being the case, I ran make no 
objection." 

Sometimes a simplo intransitive lerb istollowed 
by a noun derived from the same root as the 
\erb < Tins lb called the Cognate AocuNitive , 
as I'dreamt a dieam ’ “ Fight tho ji^fu ” 
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Nouns leferringto the same person, hut not joined 
by a conjunction, are said to be in Apposition 
William the Conqueror . 

10 What two wajB arc there m English of expressing the 

genitive case’ What is the distinction observed in 
their usage ? 

The Genitive in English is expressed by ’s as well 
as by of ^8 is limited to persons, animals and 
personified objects of is used with inanimate 
objects 

11 State tlie rule for foiming the Genitive singular How 

do you express the Genitive plural ’ 

The denitiic singular is formed by adding *s 
to thd noun doq^s The Genitive plural is 
expressed by only an apostrophe ( ’ ) when the 
plural ends in s dogs’ Wlien the plural 
does not end in s the Genitive plural is formed 
as in the singular men’s 

12 How do you express the genitive singular and the genitive 

plural of compounds ’ 

The genitiio singular of compounds is expressed 
by placing the suffix at the end of the word 
fathei-m-law’s, the queen of England’s, 
barri&tei -at-la w’s 

The geiutive plural of compounds, is expressed 
bv the preposition of , of fathcrs-in-law, of the 
queens of England 

i 

* ^ Wow do you express the Genitive of nouns in apposition’ 
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The Gemhve of nouns in apposition is expressed 
br placing the suffix at the end of the -word. 
William the Conqueror’s , Henrj VIII’s 
c When IS ‘s’ onuttecl m the pMsesare singular ? 

‘S’ IS omitted in the possessive arngulir — 

( 1 ) Especially before ‘ sake’ to avoid too many 
hisstng sounds , as, Socrates’ wife , for cons- 
ceuce’ sake: for Jesus* sake; for goodness’ 
sake : Brutus’ statue : Phoebus’ ray . Mr. 
Morr»s* poetry 

( 3 ) When the word consists of more than two 
svUables ; as, Euripides' dramas 

(3' In poetry; Bacchus/ Eneas’, Epirus/ 
Eellas’. 

5 Wnte down the possessive singular and plural of Mbvs, 

JSuns, Dojglas, Jansi, G'Us 

Moses’s, Moseses’, Burns’s, Burnses’; Donglas*. 
Douglases’, James's, Jameses’; Giles’s, 
Gileses ’ 

6 Give the possessive singular and plural of fwsL^y, wt/Cf 

p^-opie, John, r*usi«a", b^otkor, schoai rtoof, sytman, 
emrrest 

l&mkey's, monkeys’, wife’s, wives', people’s, 
peoples'^ J ohn’s J ohus’ ; musician’s, musicians’ ; 
brothers brothers’: of the school, of the 
scUools : of the nver, of the rzvers * woman’s, 
womens: empress’, empresses ' 
fi 
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17 Give the posseBBivo of ^—A day, three dayt, and frame 

according to jour answer the rule for the formation 
of possessive of such words 

A holiday; thee days' leave Thepossesswo 
inflexion is limited to nenter nouns of time , 

18 How do you express the genitive of two or more nouns 

connected by and 

The genitive of two or more nouns connected by 
and IS expressed by employing the suffix with 
the last , aSj Thy wife and children’s blood ; 
Ram, S) am and Hari^s house ' 

15 Explain the diiference between — “Rom and Sjom’s 
house,” “Ram's and Sym’s honse ” ' 

Barn’s and Syam’s house =Rdm*s house and 
Syam’s house sepaiately 

Bam and Syam’s house* A house beleugmg 
^ jointly to Ram and Syam 

SO What docs the possessive inflexion denote in the 
following ? — 

( a ) The bird’s flight 

( b ) The Bfln’s rays 

( c ) The mountain’s brow 

(d) The king’s crown 
( < ) The child’s father 
(/) The lion’s braveiy 

( o) Denotes agency 
(by Denotes origm, 

( e ) Denotes part. 
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(it) Di'notcs po^^Cii von. 

(<•) Denot-ea mutml reiaUon. 

(/) Denotes qnab/y. 

> 

21 What doos ‘ o£ ’ denote in the lolio\.nng: ?— 

( a ) The hiirninsy * of ’ dn<r vnnath hj Kulapaliar, 

(ft) The reforination ‘o(‘ Luther. 

(<i)«lval‘ipahar burnt Jagannatb ; 'of’ is tlio 
object lie genitive 

((»)=»Lutbcr refoniieil, 'of* is ibo attributive 
genii ne. 

22 Explain tlio differoacc helwren — 

(a) “The conquest of the Romans” and “the 
conqueslK of the Romow. ' 

(ft) “The LordV dax ” and ‘ the daj of the Lord ” 

(f ) ‘ John’s hook” and “tho hook of Johm.” 

(a) “Tho conquest of tbo Homans” = The 
Romans vrorc conquered 
“The nonquosts of tbo Romans ”<== The 
countries that tho Romans conqueied 

(&) “Tbo Dord% daj” «Tbo(jlm4ian Sibbatb. 
“The day of tbo Lord ”■= Tho day of 
Judgment. 

(c) “John's boolc’^»=A book bolouging to 
John “ Tbo book of John =A chapter of 

O'* tbo Bible. 

25 W liat amhiganty of meaning lias ‘ of * in the follow mg ^ — 
“ The baptism of John ” 

“The baptism of John” may mean either (a) 
John baptised, or (b) the baptism by John. 
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In the former ‘ of it the objective genitive, 
.ind m the latter it is the attributive gcnitivci 

21 tVlitt ib V m Mcdf, fandf/nan, TAundoff, uni ‘tn* m 
Tuudatf and WedU'iday 

'S and 'cs’ are the genitite case endings. 
Needs necessity. £ondsjnant=a man -who 
lives on the land as opposed to seaman ; an 
iiipxpenenced sailor Thursday eslhoit’s day, 
Tuesday *= Tin's day Widnaday ** W oden s 

daj 

25 Ex&niiric the formb — 

( « ) I went to Hoirtl’e Were you nt the coUtctor't ? 
I hnvc beta to tho book seller’s 

(5) I called at yours yesttrdc} Comt to, nunc 
to-morrow 

(a) “I wont toGopal’s” is an idiomatic nay 
of “aying “I went to Gopal s honso '* in the 
same way tho expression “ were yon at the 
collector's ? mean«? “woro yon at the Collec- 
tor’s hon«e”? So " 1 have been to the book- 
seller’s ” IS an idiomatic way of saying "1 hate 
bten to the book-seller’s chop ” 

( // ) “I called at yonrs yesterday, ’ “come to 
mine to-morrow,'' are not idiomatic cvprescions 
The idiomatic expressions wonld be their foil 
forms, “I called at yonr honse yesterday," 
“ come to my house to-morrow " 

This nse of the genitive belongs only to nonns * 
it does not extend to pronouns. 
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2G Ccjrrectthe following — 

Caj Ion's Governor 
China's capital is Pekin 
Hj garden’s wall is broken down 
Your house s roof is very even 
"Where is the letter's envelope ? 

Hanlal’s turban’s colour is very beautiful 
The crows were cawing round the minaret’s top 
Bombay's Town Hall is very large 
The gaol's doors need to be very strong 

The Governor of Ceylon. 

The capital of China is Peltin 
The of ray ganien is broken down 
The roof of your house is very even 
Where is the envelope of this letter ? 

The colour of EanlaPs turban is very beautiful 
The crows were cawing round the top of the 
minaret 

The To'?^'n Hall of Bombay is very large 
The doors of the gaol need to he very strong. 

27 It has been said that “ the king’s son " is simply an 

abbreviation of “the king his son" Is this assertion 
tenable ? And if not, why not ? 

‘ Ho The asserfeiDn[iB not tenable, because -*s is 
appended equally to feminine nouns, and to 
^ plurals 

28 Jb it correct to use ‘of’ in the following — “I diligently 

peruse the diary of tbe traveller who has crossed 
the snows’ v, ' 
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Yes, -when the possessive is the antecedent to a 
relative, the form in. 'of* is employed. 

29 “A bust of Cicero,” “A bust of Cicero’s,” explamthe 
difference , 

A bust of Cicero = The lepiesentation of Oicero 

, A bust of Cicoio*s*=A bust belonging to Cicero. 

80 Examine the forms — 

“ A son of hii,” 

“The head of his ” 

“A son of his *’= A son of his sons, i e one of 
the sons belonging to him. 

“ The head of his ’* does not mean " the head 
of his heads, foi a peison cannot have more 
than one head * Of his * is simply a double 
possessive, so that “the head of his”*=“his 

" head 

1 Describe a facUUtc accusative. 

/ 

Certain transitne veibs, signifying making, 
appointing, ci eating &c , occasionally take 
two accupatives, one representating the person^ 
the other the o^c<? The .latter is often nailed 
, a factitive accusative. They made him a ting 

C' f 

J2 What is a dependant genitive? a patiiUve gemtive? % 
genitive of quality 

A dependaivt gemtive denotos> source "The song 
of the birds” i e, the, song 'Vrhicb proceeds from 
the birds ‘ 
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AparltOve gcnith o denotes a part of the entire 
nuninei *‘one of tlin biids/^ 

An GtlnOutiie genithc ora genitive of qvahUj 
denote'; "Oino qn ility “.i uinu of courage/’ i e. 
a courageous man. 

Cnramoiit on — 

In nnn> 's bonk the false heart's hislorj is nt ’ — 

Slnl cspiiiro 

“ 3 Iany's hook” is not a sanctioned u«age m 
modern Engli*^!! The adjectiio *nian\ * is 
u^ed a" noun in such c\pie«sion'! as “many 
arc of opinion,” Imt it no\er takes the 
possossno form nith 's "We 'ay ‘Itistho 
opinion of inaiiv and not ‘many’s opinion/ 

‘ Whnl do i nu tlunk of inj horse running i * “ Whit do 
Tou think oCNny hor^ses running?” — ^Explain tho 
difTcrence 

“ "What do you think of my horse i nnmng ? 
means, “do jon think I should lot him run T* 
“ 'What do yon think of my hor'-e*'' running 
means, “ho has nm, do you Ihiiik he 
ran 1.1011 Z* 


PART V. 

f 

PRONOUNS 

Define ft pronoun, and state into hat cinssca pronouns 
'ftio diMdcd 

The pronoun is a -viord used instead of a noun , 
as, Ram is a good hoy, Iw obeys his master. 
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Pronouns may be divided into t-wo classes, 
substantive, and adjective 

Substantive pronouns are used instead of nouiis 
They are. — 

(1) Personal 

(2) Eeflesiie 

(3) Indefinite and distributive 

(4) Relative and Tnftrrogativc 

(5) Demonstrative 

Adjective pronouns are sometimes used urit/ta 
noun^ and sometimes without They are — 

(1) The possessive 

(2^ The Reflexive possessive 

(3) The Indefinite distributive 

(4) The Relative and Interrogative 

(5) The Demonstrative. 

2 What are perEonal pronounB? vphich are the true peiAoa:^ 
pronouns? decline them 

Personal pronouns are the persons speahiug, 
or spoken to 

‘I' and ‘thoU' are the true personal pronouns 
They are deebned thus — 



Singular. 

Thti-d 

Rom 

1 

Nom 

We 

Acc 

Me 

Acc 

Us 

Gen 

Mine, my 

Gen 

Ours, o»i 

Dat 

Me 

Dat ' Us 
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Smgulai . Plural. 


Horn 

Then 

5om 

Ye 

Acc 

Thee 

Acc 

Yon 

Gen 

Thine, thy 

Gen. 

Yonrs, yonr 

Dat 

Thee 

Dat 

Yon 


Explain the three pereons 

The first person denotes the person speaking. 
The second person denotes the person spoken 
to The third person denotes the person ot 
thing spoken of. 

Why should not ?ie, she, tt be called persohal pronouns 

He, She, It, should not be called personal pro- 
nouns, becanse they have distinction of gender, 
like other demonstrative prononns, vthich the 
personal prononns have nor 

What IS a Beflesive pronoun? How is it expressed in 
Cnghdi ? 

Reflexi've prononns denote the coming back of 
an action upon the doer They arc expressed 
by adding the word “self” to the personal 
prononns i 

Form comppunda by adding "eelf” to ‘1/ ‘thou,’ ‘you,* 
‘he,* ‘she,’ ‘it,’ ‘one,’ and give their plural 

Singular Plural. 

Myself (onrself) ' Onrseives 

Thyself (yonrself) Yonrsehes 

Himself, herself, itself ^ Themselves 
Oneself, one's-self. 

* i 
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? Give the three constructions of “self^ in modertt 
English , 

IS -used (1) as adjective, as, "tiiesc^ 
same houi.” 

(2) as noun, as, “he thmks 
much of self ** 

(3) when a person does some- 
thing to himself, as, "I 
hurt myself,*^ or when em- 
phasis IS intended , as, “he 

did it ” 

8 Why IS “ It IS me ’* less exceptionable than “It is him ” 

“Me’’ IS no form of “I,” and has even been 
regarded as an independent nominative Hence 
the phrase “It is me” is less exceptionable 
than “It IS him ” 

9 Distinguidi “ mine ” and “my’ in actual usage What 

are “ ours,” “ theirs"? 

<c jjy jg nouns “ my book “mine” 

is employed m predication “this book is 
mine ” 

I i ^ 

“ Ours,” “theirs” aie double genitives 

10 How is “we" used in English ? 

(1) The speaker speaking for' others as' well as 
himself uses ^‘we ” 

(2) The editors of news'paper speak as “we/^, 
This IS called the editorial “we ” 

(3) Persons in very high authority in jssmng 
' their commands use “we,” 
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1 Ho'n IS ** thou" tJEcd in English ’ 

** Thou IS used (1) in addressing the Almighty, 
(2; in poetn, 

• (3) m expressing familiarity and 

contempt, 

(4/ in the language of the 
- society of our friends 

2 Give the uses o£ anti ‘jo« ’ 

is used (1) for ele\ation, 

(2) in f nniharuy. 

“ You ' is used in English a*, the title of respect. 

3 Giro an example of “tlic.r'" and ‘'jour, a proper 

gcniU\c forct* 

Their terror” t.e, the terror excited bi them, 
<‘yonr rejoicing*' he, the joy originating 
in you 

14 la conversation ‘‘Who i«; thtrt ’ — me" i' employed 

Hom tfieaW jou defend it 

if* reprecents tho object of the enquiry, 

15 Dtfiae an Ipdcfinite pronoun, and give fxample# 

An Indefinite pronoun represents u noun anthout 
specifying any individual ; as, *one,^ 

‘other,’ ‘each,’* ‘aught,’ ‘naught ’ ‘vrluit/ 
‘ some,’ 

1 § Gixe the two uses of ‘ one ’ 

‘Ope’ is used (1; as numeial adjectivo . *giTe 
me one hook,'* 
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(2) as Indefinite prononn ‘^<me 
hardly knoirs what to say ' 
N B —‘One’ in this sense is from the French 
‘on,’ a corruption of ‘homme’ — ^man 

r 

17 What 18 * they ' in such phrases as “ th&y say there will 

bo a war ' From which form, the numeral one or the 
indefinite^one, is the plural," the young 07>es’"^ " 

‘ They ’ is the indefinite prononn Young (mes{ *> 
beings) may he from eithelr form 

18 Explain etymoiogically the following words ■^any, 

other, each, aught, naught ( 

‘Any’ IS a demmutive form ot ‘one/ and means 
any single one i 

‘Other’ is properly a form of the A S for’ 
‘second ’ Its termination mdicates one of two 
‘Each’ IS inA S ‘oelc/ every ‘Anghf iSo 
whi, anything whatever Naught is tfanght,^ 
nothing whatever 

19 Construct sentences to show the indefinite use of 

« _ ^ 

‘some’ and ‘whit’ > 

t 

I will tell you something) 

Some are of opinion 

Not a loZijf (bit of anythmg ^ 

30. What are demonstrative pronouns r Eame them 

1 ^ f 

The demonstrative pronouns point out whatever 
IS '«poken about 

Th^y are Ho, She, It, iThis, That and their plnr^ 
Toby These, Those 
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When TTOs *its’ inh educed v What form d.d it supplant^ 

^ts’ 3S a recent form in English introduced m 
the 17th century It is seldom found in 
Shakespeare, and never in sacred Scripture. 
The old neuter genitive was ‘his 
When are *this’ and ‘that pronouns and when adjectives ’ 
*This' and ‘That’ are pronouns when they stand 
alone^ and are adjectives when they take a 
,^^nn with them 
Give the vanons uses of ‘tins’ and that ’ 

‘This IS used to denote something near the 
speaker, and ‘that’ to denote somethmg 
remote as, Uhis is Milton . that Burke 
When two things already introduced are referred 
to, ‘this' indicates the last named, ‘thaf the 
fir^ as, ‘virtue and vice are before you, this 
leads to nuserv, that to peace ’ 

‘This’ and ‘that’ are both used to call attention 
to somethin^ about to be named ‘TViis I 

4 O 

“ pray that your love may abound yet more and 
more ’ *That be far from thee, to slay the 
-v righteous with the wicked ’ 
i Construct sentences to show the use of here, so, such, 
th" same as demostrative pronoun 
Heie IS a letter for you {atlas') Bam is a fool, 
but Syam is not so {=that t e. a fool ) 

You are a man, and show yourself as such (—that 
ten vian ) 

6 
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I nwlorslnn^l i)n( thf' po';^ vitnni, and I V'k 

ctand }i>r ///'* ,»»/H ( ^'ihnt < r tlic 

Cojjoisent Jijvnn 

•'/'/<»«’ f't»n \> ti<‘ TmIW < 1 .<! ’ifit '‘f‘ Ih'* ton * 

{*' Ul ’Jt' Ti 

The cmf;nJ«r /A/» i*. n-^d h n phir »1 nmm, and 
ad jf cine n thcj ni'irk a jiLnn>d of tune 

\\lnl 'jr< dif'tnl* ituf |tr«»<ini.« Kaisjo tjn p. 

The dntribw'ne jirononn® n'jtrf-srnl a sunm, 
♦usd nl the Mnn. t'mf '•pccif) thwt ilum onr 
indnulml ot iho <la»4 IhtA arc — /at A, 

ClUiff, hr tltt r, 

‘ Whftf ^ h ‘nn" 'fj'l'* 

autl *1 • crv ' 

‘iSiOier’ denoip-t ‘an»* oi)o of lv.o,’ ’‘OnHiPio- 
It me ina ‘holh ’ 3n the InUer ‘•unbo it ]'• an 
.idjeUt\c on /{/An “tide 

‘Eaoh* (AS (r,tc one and i/i/, sime^ n opph'd 
to our of /»p) or more, *t*'erv' (evtr and 
onob 1 r all and picht lo one ol //»?««' or more 
In modern fln;iU«U 'e\c‘r^ it n^vd onh an 
^-;;(idtecuv,. ' „ 

'8 Commo'it apnn — 

tx tnlj x/farjr 

‘E\crv’ Hal\\.tjs ‘«m'fnUr , bnl it somot*m"!> 
takes a plural noon after »t in «utlt pbrn'-e^ , 
ns, 'rrtn/ twenty yravxj betuino ‘^twtnn 
years' IS colleclno, denotes e\»n}'j»-'/wf 
of tn onty ye irs 
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29 Wliat doe'? 'everj othei* denote ? Construct a sentence 

illustrating the use of ‘ei cr> other ’ 

Etery othei =each alternate “He came evety 
o/Aer da he missed coming one day, qnd 
came the nest. 

30 What does ‘the other daj’ mean ^ 

‘The other day’ ( literally the third day past ) 

/ means a day or two ago, that is a feiv days ago 
What are Reciprocal pronouns i Name them 
The Beciprocal pronouns denote reciprooitv of 
action or feeling They ave ‘each othei’ and 
^one another ’ 

32 What IS the difterenco between ‘each other’ and ‘one 

another* ? Construct sentences to illustrate this 
difTercnce 

‘Each other’ refers to tw'o , ‘one another’ to 
more than tno 

“ Bam and Syam struck each other,** “children 
love one anothei ” 

33 Giv e the fall form of the 'sontonec “They helped each 

other’ shoeing that m flic pliirsc ‘each other’ each is 
the subject, and othei the object of the i erb 

^ They helped, each (helped) the other 

14 What three modes of reference has the pronoun ‘It’ ? 
What force has ‘It’ in — “It is I, be not afraid , ’ “to 
fight it “ to Lord it " 

1 Eorward reference to (tf) a phiase “Zi is 

he.althy to nee 
iBarl}' ’’ 
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(b) a clause “7/ is 
not ceitain that he 
lotll come” 

2 Backward leferonce ^lo (a) a single word 

“The letter is here^ 
you may read it *’ 
(6) a phrase “Ton^e 
early is good as it 
improves health’*' 

(c) a clause That he, 
mil come no one 
doubts tt ’* 

3 Indefinite refereneo *‘Who is i/” ? It 

rams/' It is a 
qhild/’ 

“ It IS 7, be not afraid ** 'It’ is emphatic 

‘ To fight 'To loid ’ ‘It’ seems to form a 
species of cognate object “To fight ti*’=TQ 
fight the fight , “To lord li” •= To lord the loi d 
It joined to a noun gi\es it the foioe o^ o.verb 

7 What are Rclatn e pronouns 7 What Interrogative 7 
Define an antecedent 

i 

The Relative pronouns refei to some word or 
phrase in the sentence and so connect the. 
parts of the ■sentence together 

The 7nte»»o^atiu5 pronouns are ^ used in asking 
questions. 
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The person oi thing referfed to hy the rclathe is 
called the ant<>cedcnt hccaubo it usually 
]heccdo«5 the relative. 

N line the r'htive and mtcrrogaln e pronouns 
^J’ho HoUtnes are ie/io, le/W/, /An/, what, 

; The Inton ogatnes aie irho'^ teJaeh'^ tiliat 

are the tel itivts Vho,’ ‘Unit/ ‘viluch’ and ‘what' 
d^*!tln{JlU^^he<I 111 notnal usage ? 

‘AVho' i« used of persons, ‘which’ is iibod 
generally of thingsj ‘that/ ‘vrhaf’ of botli. i 

CntK'ire the c’cprcssions “Our father whdi art in 
hoa^ en, “from jpJ/ofc hourne no trai eller reti<riJS ” 
‘Which’ IS not proper!} the neuter of Vho’ and 
IS of all goudeis. .Hencb “our father uhtch 
ait in heaven” is graniniatically accurate, and 
is regarded by some .is more reverential and 
Ie*-s iier-nnal than ‘vtho 

'Of wliich’ is the coniinon genitive though 
‘whose* 13 sometimes used— of neutei nouns 
cf “I could a tale unfold, whose lightest 
vvoid’ — etc — Shnkespe.it ft 
WJiv IS ‘t tucli* now indcchnahlc » 

‘Which’ IS proporlv' an .idjeclive — 'n’/«eA thing 
J hate ’ and theiofore is novi indeclinable. 

Whdt IS *wh.it eatlcd and when is it nsed ^ 

‘What’ IS called a compound relit ive, and is 
equal to that oi /A^* fhmff whwJi It is used 
when the antecedent is onnttod ‘ J do what 
I can.’ 
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i 

1 Give the lule for the agreemuit of the relative with ih 
anttceclent ‘When is the antecedent often omitted ’ 

t t 

TIip lektrte agrees with its antecedent in’ 
Gendoi^ jEsTumbei and Person / 

'Wlien the antecedent is ‘he,' ‘they* or ‘Uio'-e,’ 
it lb often omitted — mil, may go 
or //toi« U//io ) 

li When aie pronouns indcclmablc ? " ^ 

Pionoinw ai e indeolmeble iihcn they-aioii'pd 
a', noun^ , as “I don’t fear fhe pronde><t he itr 
cluHfomioiH * 

f 

Hom does the lelative /fia/ differ m construction fiom 
vha and vtueh ^ 

‘That* does not admit of a preposition before it 
And vffei exjnessions of tune, it often dis>-^ 
pensi's entiiely with the pieposition, which i 
common relitne wonid lequire — ‘on the diy 
ihat thoii Odtesf theicof, thou shsit feinelv 
'die — Billie \ , ’* 

44 WJitn is ii'/m/i iiiou .ippiopnatc than aJio or iJiat * 

WIikIi is inoic appiopiiate than loAo ci that 
tl) in uitei I ogations vfeii there is n noun 
1 olio wing the it lit ve, {«») when a cHn^e or i 
pxrt of a sontOiif-e js the antecedent, (3) whon 
the an<<>cedenf is a collective ndun followed 
by a «mgulai volb, (4) aftei. 'a noun whld' 
implies onK itelsons 





Wivcn Is tlmt used instead of 'who* or ‘u hiclx * In \\ luit 
tis«? IS It incorrect to uso ‘that instead of ‘u ho ? 

*rint‘ Is iHOxl mstoad of ^vlxo’ or 'tvliicli’ — 
{I't jiftei uljeotjves m Iho suppijatite dptrioi*, 
iJ' after the olds farm* and all, (>)attti tho 
ink'i ro^.itn o pronoun to/ie, ''!) after two inl( i o- 
diMits one lequiring v>ho and tho othei v'luf/t 

‘When the uiteuMlenl isa collecti\enountollou( ti 
bv i jilmal ^eIb the rclatiTCis to/to, and it is 
inuorreot to U'«e that instead of who 

U.'itincjuish between ‘\>ho is he'? Svlut is hi > iiul 
‘whicn ifc ht 1 

‘Will! IS he inquncs h»s name, pircntigp ^v.( 

•Wlut i« ho inquires about his social poMt ion* 
or piofession 

‘Wluclushe’ inquires the person of whom 
something is known 

W !ii>t otlier wwds bcsidfs j/iAo, .rZ-icA ami thaln\< iimiI 
t-i uditnts •' 

Ao jireceded b'v nuh and sa/tiei “Ilcre' aio a !< w 
apple^j tAe snoh as are ripe ” ‘•Th"’ i*, not the 
‘•’inie that ’ 

^/'f^thatiut ‘ Tliore was none but did Iih 

Iw-t 

\in.i. aid r'lplnm the adveibs from the niterrof^iiii\ e 
‘ill 1 rdatiro proaonna 

—nt toha p’uco 

VriulUer =- to wh li pUce 
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AVlience=froin xohat place. 

"When •= at what tifiao 

Why =» for what reason 

Whether — w/iic/i of the two 

49 Give the tA\o uses of the relative 
«« 

(1) The restrictive use “I saw a hoy that was 

blind ” 

(2; Co-ordmatmg use “ I met a man, xoho g u e 

me the book ” 

\ 

l)0 How docs the relative pronoun differ from the other* 
classes of pronouns ? ' 

The relative pronoim has the power of .i con- 
lunction which the other desses of pronouns 
have not 

31 Name the coordinating relatives V/hat is the cliief 
relative of restriction ? 

The co-ordinating relatives are ‘who* and ‘which ’ 
‘That* lb the proper lelilive of restriction 

52 Give the three uses of ‘who ’ 

(1) It connects two or more co-ordinate sen- 

, tences “I met a man who showed me his’ 
house *’( =an£i! he ) 

‘ {2) It explains the antecedent - “He is the man 
w?io said so” (’=>thai ) 

G3i It has an adveibial force. “How can ^\e 
love him who hates us so much” { — seeing that ) 

5^ Give the three uses of ‘which.' 
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» ii co'incets two vo-oiilni.tto '«MiN*noo 5 • “Al 
'•Jiool r siuOu'd Geoiiietiy, nluJi 1 iound 
iul afn*i\\aul< ’ (':=■ 01,(1 i.t.) 

, 5 1 It the anfuc«Hient t ‘This !•> lln^ 

■’(ook tf'/inlt la wanted ^ {-^ihof ) 

t] It ha-' .lU aiheiliiil io’co ‘ JIo shuck t!io 
do;r, toll '« h dul Imii no Iu> m ' ■= aUIwvjU t( ) 

iJ\ tt\c wlio O' th’t’ ought (Ijtctive olauass 

to ho iiitroJtutJ? Show the anihigiiity of tlic follow - 
mg ei.ut« ii> (.-s \ h''ii tlio il'stmttiou to the us ige ot 
lilt St nLnv) ' jv not oh'-t>\etl — * 

(t') I iiK-t I he byatu*’» uAa took, m* a' ma*- the itny. 
{h) 'liio youngest hoy fc/«» has Wrued »^o dauee H 
domes 

llic coml ct aurprised Iiia fncn'N who liad not 
know (I Intn u>ng 

(rf) Hjsa'uldcu apn'uwi* aleimed hi's companion i 
had ni^itty left h”ii 

AU.ethte claU'e- ahotild bo introduced bv ‘that ’ 

V tf 

Uti 3Liy mean eitliei that ‘1 mvt the boatman 
und he took me acioss the teiiy , ' oi that 
‘ottho fccvtial boatmen I met the paiti- 
culai one lhal Jnd taken mo acioss tho 
fell} ” 

May li’eaii eiihei that * that } ouugest boy 
k James ond, he lids leaiiied to dance 
oi tliat ‘‘of the bo}a the }onngo*5t Oiot 
has learned to dance is JameSi^^ 
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(c) May tnean either that ‘‘liis conduct sur- 
prised all his friends for they had not 
kno-vvn him long or that “his conduct 
sui prised only such of lus friends ai had 
not known him long ” 

(d) May mean eithei that ‘'all his coinpamons 
had left him and his sudden appeal ance 
alaimed them or that “his «sudden 
appearance alarmed only such of his com" 
panions as had left him ” 

55 Explain the difference of meaning between — 

(ff) 'Tlie cat tvhtcJt you despise so much is a very 
useful animal” and “the cat lliot j oil despise &c” 
(5) “The next week which you will spend m town 
wll give opportunities of seeing many onderful 
things” and “the next week that jou will 
spend &c " 

(а) The first means that “the cat is veiy nselul 
animal altlioif^h you despise it so much The 
second means that *“the particulai cat f/wt 
^ ou despise &c ” 

(б) The first means that “you will spend the 
next week in town and it will give yon oppor- 
tunities &c ” The second means that “only 
the next of the weeks volien you aie to hve m 
town will give yon &c ” 

Distinguish between the force of the relatives ‘i\ho’ and 
Hhat' in the following — 

“Tlie man, who excuses himself, accuses himself ” and 
“the man that excuses himsUf, accuses himself ’’ 
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Tlio first means man accuses himself, and he 
excuses himself'’ (co-oidinating); the second 
means ^^thc paiticular man tliai excuses himsell, 
accuses himself ” (restllotl^ e ) 

How are *tlia other’ and “another” disfinginshcd in nsifre 

‘The othei’ is used of two poisons or llnnjis , 
‘Another’ oi moieihan two “If you t.inuut 
do with the right hand liy it uith ot/«j 
“If you cannot do it with the fore-fingei, trj it 
with anothn 

j8 Uow dojou distin^in&h a re^friHiie relative fioni one 
that 18 merely crplHne'! Show tint the nature of the 
relative clume dctei mints the omission or the uee of 
the definite article beiore the antecedent 

When a relatne clause can he omitted without 
altering the meaning of the sentence it is 
explelae, but ulien its omission alters the 
meamng of the "eulence, it is ie‘ii)/i(nv 
When the lelatne is le’tiictive “the’’ is u«ed 
befoio the antecedent, othoiwise it is not used ; 
as “man who is boin of woman is mortal/’ 
“fhe man who peise\eies to the last wiU be 
rewarded ’ 

59 Give instances of pronoun used is noiin and as verb 

“Parse J” — (noun ) 

“ I thou thee ” — (\erb ) 
f Xame the Reflevive possscssive adjectives 
My own, our owm &e. 
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I Sitive nil f'j ^ lutle^ \.hLJi iht. bioii'jiih miv o citi[)\ mu. 
bi.nlt,n( 1 ► 

Bobiiltifc ^ein^ t\w -uUj«cf oj o’njw I ol ti 3 

Jt is w«e{J, 

(Ij jn phr w> wuli a picpu'it'on l-Jo 
rn//i ii'L 

('J) 111 tin' ]imlicAte oi a senio’H'e -wirh lu* 

coniploto Veil) e^pecj illv tlio \cj 1 j ‘i- '' 
‘ iit — It lb /; ‘It r vait‘ ' 


Kill?' T 1 

iUJUOTiN luB 
1 Wtiat 11 an udjcotive f 

An adjective is a word nsed with a iiouit to 
desciihe the thing ‘-poken ol as, it'd doVieid 
? Ci'S-if^ adjectives 
Ad)petnes aid — 

I Pi'onoinmal adjcctivesi 
d Ddmoii'-tiatne. 
b InterrogiUver 
t jRelatit e 
d Po«ses3i-ve* 

11 Adjectnes of qiuntftjN ' ~ 
a m niuts of bnlUi 
bi lu n-unihet. 
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Befii'ite ntmieral 
1 caiJmal 
11 ordinal 
in innltiphcatue. 

(2) Indefinite mimeial 

(3) Distributive ntiineral 

III Adjectives of quality 

IV, Proper adjecuves 

Iltiw can tbo atljactne be di'stingnibhLd tiom the aunn 
I'ctd as nn adjective f 

An adjective !*< distinguished iioni the noun used 
as an adjective by its infloMon which i'' called 
ronijiawii/i If vve say ‘c/eur water' we can 
‘clearer,* ‘clcaiest' • but if v'o ^ty 
water we cannot sav* ‘roser/ ‘rosest 

Iii'lingu’cn between an xVdjttiive and .m V.i strict norn 

The Adjective &xpre«ses the qnabh' of a thinffj 
whorea-* the Abstract noun is the name ot 
the quality considered apait from the thiin. 
The Absnact noun is again a deuvative fion. 
thy Adjective a«; ^ab'strict nonu) tiom 

fojio ( aijeetive ) 

fiivc instances uf Adjectnesiised as other parts of sjic cb, 

. nd ’‘.ct T *1 fi" 

The Adjective is used as — 

A> a Noun ‘The d^v/? ’ 

(2) a Veib . ‘The sun drUs the road. 
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(3) an Ad'veib 'Dimkrfer/j'' 

Othei parts of speech nscd as A<JJcctives aio- 
(1) Noun'S ‘ Gold ring ’ 
f2^ AiUeih'- ‘J[)oio» ti am * 

, ^3] Prepositions ^Ajtet age’ 

Gi\c ati iii<lanccH of twljeclnes iimd as — 

(1) nosuis that nu tlnefla used m the plnral 

C2) nounv that do not ndrnit of plural 

(3) nouns that arc upt d both tn tho wngnlar and phini 

{11 BiiUi •'f mm/^ahlcs^ turei\^ tahiahlec in all o 
aahtch t/ini'/s is nndei stood the aonenh, on 

egvah, avhei o 'ont is uinUi«t 00 tl 
(21 In the phrii^es ‘to gi\o one Ins Jhc' ‘tonchet 
to the '/n/cA,’ ‘in the <?«>/./ ‘the ihwL of fbi 
liny,’ ‘in 7 >uWir/ ‘ont in the m all o 

avhich pait or irqton is understood 
(3) Noble ('=noblcnianl, %ch>ie (=a\lntc intin) 
hlwl (= black nun), dame (>==cleiga)nan) 
jiiodifful ( = prodigal man), In me ( = br.iat 
man ) 

Distingnisli Ijotwtm ‘ i coiniuon ’ and ‘ commons ‘,i 
green' and 'gritns Guc the moaning of 

uniform, ‘A pann., Wilds ‘The decji, ‘Tin. void,' 
‘The hhic 

A common == A. piece of ground common to ihe 
inhabitants oi a Milage 
Commons = Common people 
A g'ieen — A piece of mead or land, 

Gieens = Grreen a'egetables. 
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A safe «= A safB’receptacle foi any thing. 

A uniform = A umform dress 
A pantc = A panic feai 
Wilds — Wild regions. 

The deej) — The sea. 

The void = Chaos. 

The lilue == The sky. 

. vGive examples of adjectives used as absiraci and 
concrete nouns 

Adjectives n‘»ed as abstract nonns — *The beauti- 
ful* (= beauty) HJieto'ue* (—truth) Adjectives 
used as concrete nouns — ^The wise' (=-uise 
men), *thepoor* (=pooi men ) 

I Distinguish between definite and indefinite numerals 
Definite numeials denote exact numbers 

Indefinite numeials do not denote any exact 
number. 

0 Define caidmal, oidinal and distributive numerals 

' The cardinal numerals denote how many ‘tuo 
men,’ the ordzned numerals denote what "place 
in order • ‘The fi/ist boy ’ 

The distributive numerals signify hoio many at 
a tvrae “Iwo by two,'' "two and two/' "twp 
each," “two at a time,'’ “tw'o a piece '' 

II Are the caidinal numbeis from ohc to mnety-nine ever 

used m the plural 7 If so,, give examples Examine 
the form “ I will take the ‘ghost’s word for a thousand 
pound ’’ 
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Tho cardinal numhcis from one to ninety-iune 
admit of plural, but then they arc nouna and 
^ not adjecti\os by one*, by twos, on all Joins 
( = on all four feot ) 

When iinracral adjectives quabfy a noun, the ^^iiffix 
of pluiality may- be omitted as nnneces‘?aiy 
' (Cf “I Mill give a thousand poimd to look 
on liim ^ — Shakespeare “"Why write then ’ 

He wants twenty pound " — Young.) 

12 What two vays are there of expressing multiphcahvfs 
in English ? Give the first tliree canJinal and the 
first thiee oidinal adverbs How arc the former 
derived’ Whence do you get the numeral srcondl 
)iVhAt was onee used m its stead 7 

I 

Multipbcatncs aie expressed (1) by tho snflix 
foUi, as iwo fold, ihree-Jold^ four-fold , and (2) 

, by tbe suffix — Me or-ple naeanmg tbo same as 
Jold, iingle, douMe, tfeUe, quadruple^ A<c 

Onee^ twice, tin zee are the first iiiroe cardinal 
adieibs 

Fti'si, zeooiuUy, tliiidly are the first three ordinal 
adverbs 

The fiz Tt three cardinal adverbs are formed by 
' tbe suffix ce 

The numeral second is from the Latin secundo, 
following In Anglo-Saxon there was no single 
void to express second , tbe phrase the other 
> bomg used foi' that purpose 
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What numerals are not of Saxon origin ? 

Sepo7id, million, billion &c , i>ingle, double^ treble^ 
triple, quadruple &c , are not of Sa'Kon ongm , - 
second, single, double, treble, tuple, quadniple, 
&c , being of Latin origin, and million, billion, 
&c , of Fiencb origin 

Attention any nouns employed as collect! \ e numerals 

Pair, brace, couple, leq.sh, dozen, score, gross aie 
^ employed as collective numerals 

6i\e the derivation of both, elcien and twehe , ho%v does 
/• both difl.er from fito ? 

Both IS from A S ba-iwa 

Eleven is form A S. en, one and leven ten 

Tiielve IS form A S tivo tv o and leven ten 

Ba IS a compression of two. Hence ba-tuo 
*T)otb” IS twa-twa oi hvo~iwo, ? e two taken 
together 

Distin^ish between ‘the other’ and 'anotlier', ‘little’ and 
‘a httle’, ‘a few,’- 'few, and 'not a few ’ 

‘Ilie other’ refers to the second of two , ‘another’ 
to moie than one of tioo 

\ 

‘Little’ =hardly any thing 

‘A little’ = something 

‘A few’ =: some and is opposed to none (=not one ) 

*Fev’ = hardly any 

‘Not a few’ is a nlore emphatic mang 

“A little knowledge,” “A thousand men,” “A few horses,” 

“A great many apples " Explain this construction 
\ 
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A knowledge = A little of knowledge 

A thousand men *= A tlioiisaud of men 

A few horses = A few of horses 

A greiifc manj apples = A gie.it many of applet 

18 “Slsny a man ” How has this been explained ? 

Some take many to be the old' Fr noun memte 
‘ .V household and would explain the phrase 
'* many a man ” thus — - / 

^A many of men ^ = ‘ man}'- of men ’ — * n».mv 
a men’ =‘many a man', but this i.. -very 
doubtful 

J't CntiRlracl a <!eati,ncc exon\nUf;srmgr the indeilnue ijisn i>i 
the caidmul numeral 

‘ T warned yon fiiiy tiincs * 

. - 

20 (rn e the difteront usages of 86nir 

V. - ' 

'Some' IS used eithei wnth or without t noun. 
Without a noun it is phiial It it is Smgnlai 
it niu-=t be followed in modern Engh^li by 
‘man,’ ‘pci son/ ‘one’ or an equixalent 
2t What IS the difference between none and 7to\ 

Novels the stionger form of no, and is used 

when .1 noun to which it leieis is omitted' as 

^ ‘*Are thei e-uo means ?” — “No, stranger' none 

22 Gi\ c the compoimds or donvativcs of one 

' • jSFone is a compound of the negative and “one ’ 
It can be used either lu the singular m the 
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ploral, other’ is a shorreued form of 

’None other ’ 

Oitrbj^ an i/, about arc dernatives of one 
Detine the tarvas po'^tUte, eo/tipat atitf anil suprrlahve 


An adjective, mits simplest foim, is said to be 
lu the positiie degiee as a Hall hoy ’ 

When two object* or sets ol objects are compared, 
and one is <*cen to possess a gi\ en <j[U.dity m a 
gieiter degiee than the othei, the ad]ecti've is 
said to be oi tlio copiparatne degree, a*, 
“the boi 3* taller tl^an the giil ” 

"When more than two objects or classes are 
compared, and one is seen to pos^e^s a gi\ en 
quality in a greater degree than any or all 
ot the rest, the adjective is said to be m the 
lupeilatiie degree — ‘‘Tie wisest, greatest, 


^ -meanest of mankind — Pope 

ilov. me coinpamn Ch and superlatixe* formed ? 


The compaiative is formed b\ adding ei and the 
snpeilativo h\ atlding fef, to the positive Only 
adjectiie* ol one syllable and of two syllables 
ending in c, ov\ oi y, aie compaied bj o 
and e^f In ofhei cases comparison is expressed 
by viO! e and most 


> \S hat IS meant by the Siipi-rlatw e of emmenee ? Wnte 
illustrative evimples 

The supei lative, which is often used w hen no 

^ t 

compaiison is intended, to expiess pie-eminenco 
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in some quality is called the “superlative of 
eminence’* “my deadest (le very dear) bo}^' 
“a most excellent man’’(=very) 

20 "What are comparatives and superlatives of dimumhmi'* 

\ 

Hoiv are thej expressed ? 

If, on companng two objects, it is stated that 
one possesses less of a certain quality tliaq. the 
other, this form of expression is called a 
compa't atwe of dtm%7mtwn It is expressed 
by the adverb less and the positive form of the 
adjective “less graceful ** * 

If, oncompaimg more than two objects, it i*? 
stated that one possesses fm of a ceitain 
quality tlian alltbe lest, this foini of Cxpiession^ 
is called a either of It is ex- 

pressed in English by the adverb ‘ least md 
the positive foim of the adjective ^ leatf 
^ graceful , 

27" Is there any other mode of I'vpresamg the super! itiv e, 
besides most ? 

Another mode of expressing the superlative degree 
IS exemphfaed m “King ol kings “Lord of 
lords ”, “ Bravest of the biave ’* 

28 IIow are the minuter differences hetween degrees of 
coinpanson indicated in English ? 

The mmuter differences between degrees of coin- - 
panson are indicated in^ English by prefixing 
such words ot quantity as ‘much,’ ‘for,’ ‘little,’ 
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‘soraowliat’ , or by appending ^ stall/ ‘yet 
as, *‘Hois a little better “soon lie mxr b« 
heiter still/' “ tins is miich the best '* 

29 What ailjectivca admit o£ no degrees o£ companpon ’ 
Aie there inv exceptions to this class? 

The pronominal adjeclnes (this, that, ) 
nnmeial ad]eeti\es (ttoo, fennth, both &e ) 
and many adjectiioa of quality. The folloiving 
are eiwamplos ; golden, Almightg, true, pci fed, 
umiersal, etheme, dead, empty, loyal, conti- 
nual ^0 And yet somo of these words, alroaiiy 
superlative^? in sense, admit of a comparative 
and <upoilativo foim , as, “The o^treme^'t 
verge — SliaKe^pearc “A more pel feet know- 
ledge of that way/* — Bible 

?0 Give adjectives that have no positne, anj* that hiTv 
positive and superlative forms and no comparative 

The following <adjochves have no positive — 
After, aftermost, netliei, nethcimost , over, 
overmost , v/ndcr, mida'most , jutlhet 
furthermost 

Down, Souikei'n, Afoiikem hove no comparative 

' They have their , supeilativos downmosi, 

^ southernmost, no) tkemmost 

« 

Evplain the forms hotter, worse, more, less, rathrr 
Distinguish between less and lessn 

Bettei (A, S bet-ora) is the comparative of ht, 
good. 
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Woise (AS weor-es) is the comparative o£ 
weor, had 

( A. S Triage) is, the comparative of mo, 

^ i 

gi eat “ _ 

Less (OF las-se ) is the comparative of las, 


\vealv ' > 

Baihet (0 E is the comparative of'? af7ie,« 

early 

, L&ssei is a - double comparative, and ^ is alwajji 
an adjective, and never used as 'an|^adveih, 
as less ^s — ' - - 

“Lesset Asia^’ 

“This IS less troublesome than that” (adv ) 

■2 Explain the forme — lest, teorst, most, least) nezi, Jint, 

K~ ' 

, Best (A S bel-est') is the superlative of h&t, good 
Tfoi’st, (A S weor-est) is the superlative of 
weor, bad 

7 -N 


Most (Ai S mccsi) is the superlative of ?no,_grpat 
, Least (A S Icest) is the superlative of las, weak' 
^evi (A S telt-st) is the superlative of mffb 
First (0 E for-st) is the superlative of Joi (e ) 
(A S lat-est) is the superlative of late 

J3 Distinguish between further and farthet, elder and oldest 
latter imd later 


Fuiiher (from foith) is applied to movement 
in advance. “Thb 'ship moves r/itrf/je?* on ” 
Farther (from far) is applied- to the moie 
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of two objects ‘'The sim is fu'Cier 
fioin the eaith than the moon ” 

JtJit'ft) is no^^ limited tutiso to animate }huiii‘> 
We can sav ‘*Tho dda biothoi, * but not ‘rhe 
etd/’r building ” Older is. ii«cd of both per'-ons 
and things eldci"^ has lost its true conipaiatne 
character, for it can not be {ollowed bv than 
The modern form olde) is the tiiie compai.itivo 
j in the cun rut language The noun eWti i< a 
difteient vord, it is the A S ealdni^ “a nilei ^ 
T.atlci lefeis to order , as, “the laf/ci course^ 
* Late} refer- to time , as, “the I ale} edition ^ 
Wlnt were the two huperlutn r suflives m old Lnghbh ’ 
In old Eiighsh there wcie t\\o supeilatne 
suffixes (1)— es/ or—oit , (2,— -wm, as 0 E, 

jo}-^m (= first 1 

Giv c instances ot ad 3 eclue.> hiaina double supeilative 
end mg'! 

Foi emost Foi e + ni 4- ost 
F urtliei mossl — F urthei + m + o-l 
Inmost = In ni -h ost 
Utmost — Ut+m+ost 

Gi\e a coinjniatnc form formed fioin the snpctl.ane 

Foimor (=for-^m + or) is toimcd fiom the 
supeilatne jo}ina by adding the comparatuo 
suffix u to it 

ilention an\ mtuiahf'cd foreign adjeclncs ulucli are 
coinparatnes in form How do they dider iiom 
oidmary English oomparatnes? 
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Interior f exterior ^ sMt/peiior, inf ei tor, antonor, 
postei tor^ p7 i07'f uUei toi', sentoi , pimoi , major, 
nnnoi aie natuiahred foreign adjectnes -winch 
aie compaiati^ps irt fo^m. They differ ft om 
ordinary English comparatives in not being 
followed by than They are followed by ‘‘to 
^ as, %e IS superior to me 

S8 How do taflcr, elder^ leiiter differ from otlw, 
la/Aci, else, oihenom and all forms of bpecoh impHinsj 
compaijsion ? 

Former, toiler, etdei, lessee aie lollowed by “of ' 
wlieieas o^Zie?, saAlm, ehe, otherwise, and all 
foims of speech irophing coinpausion are 
followed by ‘/than a& “the /o? mei of the 
two,^’ “thoZa<f<M of the tw 0 ” “the elder of the 
two,” “the lesser of the tw o lights ” 

/ 

39 Distingnish between “ho is. the eldest son,” and “he is 

the oldest son ' 

“He IS the elded, son^' — He is the fir si boi'ii son 

“Ho IS the oldest son’=He is the oldest oi all 
^ the snrimng'son'! 

40 Name the adjectives derived finm prepositions 

Imiei, mmod, imetmoii (m) 

Upper, upmosf, uppei most (up) 
r Outei , utter, outei most, 7itmosl, uttei most ( ml ) 

41 ■'ynto down the coinpajati%c and snpeilative of good, 

evil, mwh, j!wny, forth, mgh, fat, near, foie, Imd,, 
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Positive, 

Comparative, 

Supei lain e 

Crood , 

better 

best 

Evil 

worse 

worst 

Much 

more 

most 

Manr 

more 

most 

Portli (adv.) 

further 

furthest 

Kigh 

nighcr 

mghest or next 

Far 

farther 

farthest 

Late 

later or latter 

latest or last 

!Near 

nearer 

nearest 

Fore 

former 

foiemosi or first 

Bisi 

}i2sdai' 

/ 

hmdesi 

: Wnte down 

the comparative and 

Riperiataveof steeet, 

rtd, drt/, 

cop. Irate, preUj, noble, bitter, narrox , 

complete, learned slvjnd, jealous, 
di^ouli, if'ondafal, proper. 

, handsome, pieeisaut. 

Posiine. 

Comparairve 

Superlative, 

Sveefc 

sTieeter 

sweetest 

Red 

redder 

reddest 

Dry 

drier 

driest 

Coy 

coyer 

coyest 

Sra\o 

foraTi er 

bravest 

Pretty 

prettier 

prettiest 

liToble 

nobler 

noblest 

Ritter 

bitterer 

bitterest 

Farrow 

nai rower 

'narrowest 

Complete 

completer 

completesf 

Learned 

moie learned 

most learned 


8 
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Stupid more stupid ‘ most stupid 

Jealous more jealous most jealolis 

Handsome handsomer handsomest - 

Pleasant pleasanter pleasantest 

Difficult more difficult most difficult 

‘Wonderful more •wonderful most A\onder{ul 

,-Proper moie pioper most proper 

3 Disbinguifeli between “the first two ” and “the tn o first " 

In speaking of tno sets of objects “the tuo fiist'^ 
means the jiist of ea6li miet> In speaking of 
one set of objects, “ the first two” denotes 
the first and second of the series^ 

}4 Whet IS the force of the snfii\os in the following 
adjectives — ^buxorn, crescent 

In bxinvom (i=bugh-sonie) — some = somewhat, a 
little In a csccnt — escent = gro'wmg 

ARTICLE 

1 On what grounds IS it considered that the articles should 
be classed is adjectives ® 

An ( or a ) IS the weakened form of the numeral 
one, »ind ilie is a modification of tho demons- 
trative adjecth e that On these grounds it is 
considered that the articles should be classed 

t 

as ^adjectives 



J 
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Why IS ‘A’ or ‘l.n’ called the mdcfimte article, and ‘the^ 
the definite article ^ 

‘A’ or ‘An’ is called the indeSnite aitwle becavse 
if doe*? not define or inark out ‘The^ is called 
the definite aitiole because its function is to 
define oi inaik out. 

tirive instances of the use of ‘A’ or ‘An in the sense of 
nuiueral one 

“All of a size” = All of one size 
-‘'One- at a time” =One at one time 
' In tt d ly or two” *=In one day oi two 
* A rnjiee a •\aid”= A rupee one yaid 
“At a glance" ■=» At one glance 
“We are both ot a mind” = We aie both of one 

mind 

“They were killed to a man^' = They weie killed 

to one man 

"Bud'' ot a feather*’ = Buds of one feather 
‘ Two ol a trade can ne\ei agiee*’ '=Two ol one 

trade can nevei agiec 

Dibtinguish bet-ween *“gi^e me o book” and “gue me 
one book ” 

“Give me a book*’ means ‘ gn e me an object 

of the specie** book ” 

“Give me one book** implies that one is asked 

for, and not hio oi thiee^ 

Wh it.16 the force of ‘A’ or ‘An’ in the foUov mg — 
- “A gre it deal ” “To a degree ” “On f « average ” 
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“To be ’at « loss “ “I am in a mannoi compelled 
do “ “J. few " “A bttle “ “In a great degree ” 

‘A’ 'or ‘An’ is equivalent to some 

1! Wbat foice^bas *A’ jn — ^‘A horse is a useful amma 
horse, A horse, my kingdom for o horse”’ 

meaning any 

1 State the uses of the indefinite article Give examples 

The indefinite article is used before sevei 
nnmerals and nouns of multitude j-also -wi 
few and great many, although the foliowi 
noun be m the pluial , as, a hundred, a / 
men, a great many men 

8 In what cases is ‘A* omitted ? 

‘A’ IS omitted (1) before a concrete noun wh 
that noun is the representati 
, of a whole class or species , 

— “Roaring like Uon** whe 
hon = lions generally 
(2) before nouns which might 
replaced by the correspondi 
- adjective , as — ^ 

'‘He IS half ^ool, half knav 
“he IS moie fool than knax 
(but he ismoieof a fool th 
a knave ”) 

“He IS Inave and fool in or 
“he turned slioemdle^ * ( 
“He tuined pale ”) 
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(3) before a concrete noun for- 
bievity, especially aftei never 
and sveh , as — '‘Never man 
spake bke this man’^ — ^Bible. 
"Such weekly sum as the 
conit may deem fit ” 

‘^Father of t-iveuty children 
was he 

""When Charles I, wa** , 
(heie ‘a king* or ‘the king* is 
idiomatically inadnussible ) 

(4) aftei uuhat befoie nouns sig- 

nifying a collective class • 
"what wickedness **’ " What 

W B — We say "what a ciime i” 
“what a mango i” 

Are these foiins coirect? If not, correct them, giving 
reason — So a good king How a large tiee 
He IS not a as good boy as Ram Too a good man 

No The conect foims should be — ‘so good ct 
king/ ‘How large a tiee/ ‘He is not as good a 
boy as Ram/ ‘Too good a man ’ ‘A’ stands 
between a noun and its qualifying adjective 
pieceded by so, as, how, too 
Distinguish betn een the uses of ‘A’ and ‘An ’ 

‘A* IS used before a consonant and befoie ‘k’ 
(sounded as ‘li’) ‘y’ oi ‘w’ "A meal/’ ‘‘a 
house/’ "a ycai/’ "« woild '* 
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‘Aq’ is the full form of a it is used betoro a 
vowel and a wlent ‘h’ and before ‘h’ (not silent) 
when the accent is on the second syllable '“a/i 
ass,” hour/’ hotel,” “an histdrical 
account ” - 

11 When IS ‘A’ used before words beginning with a vo^icl ’ 

Give examples 

‘A’ IS used hefoie words beginning with a xowel 
when that vowel has a yu ot~w sound , as, “a 
union” “a unixersit}’^ man/’ “a European/’ 
“a ewe,” “a useful book,” "a usuiper, ' "such 
a one,” “a once common practice ” 

12 State the principal uses of the definite article Give 

examples 

(1) ‘The’ IS used before adjectives, in the supor- 
lative degree , as, ‘^tke best boy in the class ” 

(2) It is used betoro a noun defined by a relatne 
clause , " the boy tbat was blind 

(31 It often takes the place of the possesbive 
pronoun, as, “he was struck on the head ” 

(4) It IS joined with an adjective to foi m an 
abstract noun — “2 Vkj tiue," “the sublime ^ 

(5) It IS used with an adjective to represent a 
whole class — “The wise,” Hhe rich,’ “the 
poor ” 

(6) It indicates genus, nation profession — 

“The cow is a useful animal ” 

“The English are a brave nation ” 

"He' is studying for the bar ” . 
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(7) It IS used ^vlth pioper nouns to foim a 

descuptivo phrase or to indicate a noted 
character — “Alfred th^ “Kahdaa fs 

the Shakespeaie of India 

(8) It is used hefore a noun when the noun is 
so uell known that no dc&criptivo phra=e is 
needed — 

“Shut the door “Come into the garden ’ 

“Ho was brought hefore the Magistiate,’ 

“77jt> sun *‘The moon ‘'I'/m Koran ” 
“27i<? Bible » “TAe Vedas” 

(9) It IS used for emphasis — “This is ilie u ly 
to do “ 

^ i 

33 Before v hat geographical names is *the’ u?cd anl before 
w hat geographical names ii» it omitted ? 

“The” stands befoie the names of — 

(а) rivers . Pndma ” 

( б) gulfs or bays “T/ie 
Gulf of Guiner 

(c ) seas “27ie Baltic sea 

(d) mountain langes * “Z7ie' 
Himalayas 

( e ) groups of islands “J7ie 
Azores 

( f) compound geographical 
names* “2’Ae cape of 
Good Hope ” 
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(g) countrids or provinces 
that are descriptive 
names — Butish 
Empire,” “TV**? P,ni- 
janh,” “The Deccan,’' 
“The Carnatic,' “The 
Goncan.” 

“The” IS omitted befoio (1) names of continent"? 

Asia 

(2) names of countnes 
01 pionnces India, 
Bengal. 

(3) names of "single 

islands Ceylon 

(4) names of single 

mountain Ararat 

(6) names of capes Cape 
Comorin 

(6) names of towns 
Calcutta, London 

14 Give some common phrases in which ‘the’ must be 
omitted ' 

To go to school 01 college To go to bed To 
attend school oi o^ce Out of place Under 
sentence of death To take to /tea? t Sick at 
heatt He was sent io p7'ison He is tn jatl 
The priest zient to chutch Letter in hcind, To 
go to sea. 
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Parse ‘the’ in the following ena give its mpining •— 
“rAcmore jouimII ie.nl, thfi more 50 u^\JlI learn’ 
“T/i/' sooner you die, (he better ’ 

The — the are adveibs ami mciu hy how imtch — 
by so much ( ^ 

Distinguish hetneen (1) “\alimki was a Homer’ and 
“ValraiLi was the Homer, ’ (2j “Xea or man" and ‘ never 
a man, ’ (3) “A lialf rnp'*e ’ and “half a r ipce,’ (4) “Uo 
IS a belter soldier than poil’ and “He is a betlei 
soldier than a poet 

(1) ‘Valmiki was n Hornet’ means ‘Valmilti 
possessed the qw.ihhps of Homei / while *Vul- 
miki was the Homer’ moans ‘Valmiki was .is 
orament a pet son as Horner*^ 

(2) ‘No\er man^ means ‘at no time a maiP wlnlo 
‘net or a nian^ means ‘not one m.tn * 

(3) ‘A half-rupee’ is a com 
‘Half a rupob’ denotes valne 

‘He IS a better soldier than poet* implies tli.tt he 
holds the two ofiicc'. ‘Ho is a better soldier 
than a poet’ means th.it he is a better soldier 
than a poet would be 
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PART VIJ 





VERB, 

Define a >crb, and state into iihnt clas‘;os "verb's ire 
dnidtd 

Ycib istlie ^wmuiatic'il term for an action le 
doing something » as, «/«, stand, w) ite, see, 
think 

Verbs aie divideil into I Transitive Verbs 

II Intransitne Verb's 
III Incomplete, Apposition 
or Copnlu Verbs 

Clasgifj %erbs atcordmjr to their forms, meaning, and 
origin, for purposts of ctj inology 


'Accoiding to tbeir ^oims verbs are — leghlai, 
irregular, icdnndant and defectuc _ 
According to their meaning they are c«"usatiTe, 
incepiit e, f i cqnentatn e 
Accoidmg to then oi 19111, thev are primitive 01 
deritatno, Saxon 01 Cla‘>sic 
3 Diitinguihh bttvvtcn transitive and intranMlnL verbn 
is the s&me 1 orb over 1i iwtnc and Jutrnnb/tjve ? 


"When the acbon is directed towards some 
specified object, the verb is termed iramsitixe , 
■vvben the action affects tbe agent onlj, the 
veib Ins no object and js called intianbitiee 
or neute) 

Intransitive verbs are frec|uently employed as 
tiansitues 
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huild, and time pulls dow7i* (intransi- 
tive.) 

‘Men build houses* (transitive ) 

‘The new hoin child sees, the puppy is bhnd* 

' (intransitive.) 

‘The child sees the candle* (transitive ) 

^''hat are Reflexive ^ erbs ? Give examples Define the 
terms actwn, sulyjcct, and object 

Reflexi\e verbs aie transitu e verbs with the 
same individual as both subject and object; 
‘I laid me do^vn/ Recollect yourself^ ^behave' 
yourself,’ 

Actions show that the agent is doing something. 
The source of an a'ction is called the subject 
of the veib The person or tiling tow'ards winch 
the action is directed is called the object of 
the -verb, 

What aie Reciprocal verbs? Give example Are these' 
verbs construed in the passive v oice ? 

Reciprocal verbs are transitive verbs used in the 
expression of mutual action and reaction of 
subject and object ‘They help each other ’ The 
passive construction of these verbs is rare 

Name the four kinds of intransitive verbs 

(1) Intransitive verbs that are fiequently em- 
ployed as transitu es 

(2) Those that are employed with a causative 
meaning -‘The hprso ivaUs’ ‘The groom 
'walks the horse.* 
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(3) Those that become transitive by means of a 
preposition “ The man laughs at the boy " 
“I will stand by thee ’’ 

(4) Those that take a cognate noun after them ,* 
‘He dreamt a dream* ‘He ran a 'i ace' ‘He 
fought a Jight ’ ‘He d%ed a death ’ ‘He slept 

/ a sleep ' ^Ltve a hfe of usefulness ’ 

What are Incomplete, Apposition or Copnla verbs ’ Give 
examples 

Incomplete, Apposition or Copula verbs are those 

' that are completed by a moun oi an adjective 
in co-ordination, or apposition, with the sub- 
ject ‘He ts strong * ‘He became great ’ ‘He 
seems intelligent * ‘Kam appears mistaken * 
‘The child will grow a , man ’ ‘He lives an 
apostle * ‘He died a martyr ’ ‘Mercury is 

8 What do you mean by the term Impersonal verb ? By 
what name is it frequently called and why? Are 
there any impersonal verbs in Bngltsh ’ 

"When the subject of the action is not known, 
the -verb, if active, is said to be Impersonal. 

' This verb is frequently 'called umpersonal 
because it is always of the third person 
singular Strictly speaking there are no im- 
personal verbs in jSnglish Me-thinks, me- 
seems (i e it appears--to mo), where the subject 
IS expressed in the - words that follow or 
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precede tlieverb, and '‘it growSf"’ &o . 

•wher^ the nenter pronoun ^t represents the 
^ unkno'vvn nonn, are hnt nearest approach to 
^^ch forints m English 
What arC' Auxiliary verbs ? Give examples 
Autihary or helping xerbs are employed in 
forming the moods and tenses of other xerbs. 
are he, have, shallj will. 

What are causative verbs ? Give the causative form of 

rftf, ditc, drtnl, eat^ fall^ fail doten, fear^ go, go atiay, 
he, learn, rise, see, sit, stand, stivt, understand 
Caitsatne verbs contain the-idea of to cause or to 
male an action take place, and regmre an objeci 
The caiisatixe form of die is lill 



?» 

33 

dive IB dtp. 


3’ 

33 

drml is drench. 


33 

3> 

eat is feed. 


3' 

33 

fall IS fell 

J’ 

33 

33 

fall dozen is th'ow down. 

» 

33 

33 

feai IS frighten 


33 

33 


» 

33 

3* 

go (may is send atea/y. 

» 


33 

he IS lay ^ 

JJ 

33 

33 

learn is teach 

V 

33 

33 

rise IS raise. 

ii 

•3 

33 

sit IS set 

« 

33 

33 

stand IS stay. 

o 

33 

33 

suck IS soak. 

)•> 

33 

33 

understand is explava. 

;« 

/. ,0 



ft 

a. 

/3 

It 
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11 Give «?» instances of verbs tliftl are both sample and 

causative „ / j 

The ball 8t&ps He Stoys tlie ball 
The boll vmg& ‘ The sepoy vmgs the boll. 

This plant ^»o JOS fast I gioxo plants m my 

garden 

Tills •well filU with water He fXh the vessel with 

water 

The clock has sti uck • The boy has sft wsi his 

companion 

The Avaves broke on the sea-shore. The child 

broke his glass toy 

12 Give the causative form of the folloAiing — 

He lorofe tlus letter 

A 

He did the ivork * / 

t 

I hinnd. this book 

I made the de^k 
1 ■ 

I caused him to wi tie this lottor 
‘ I made him do the w ork 

I bad this book hound ^ 

\got this desk tjiade^ ^ , zj—. 

^^13 "What are zncspiive verbs T Gii e examples 

iTicepttve verbs mark the cdmmencoment of an 
action, or conrso of an action- ' ^rake, blow, to 
gioio white^ to feai ' ^ 

14 What is a fre^entative v erb ? Gi\ e six examples. 
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A frcqitovtaihe verb denotes the freqncnt occur- 
rence or rojjctitlon of an action : talk, hat 
kticel, glimmer ichsjM’ 

Vhat cn? and urrgvfai \oibs’ By w hat oth*^- 

names art they know n ? Gi e examples Wlut u 
t]je present tendenev of the language v ith regard to 
theni 1 

Verbs aie called regulat^ when the past lento 
and pel feet participle are formed by adding 
*d 01 ‘ed^ to the present ; as lore, hud, lorcff 
Verb« arc called tacgulai, when the past tense 
and perfet participle are foinied in some other 
■v>ay ; as see, sate, seen 

The former aie also called 'weak lerhs,’ and the 
littei ‘strong \eibs ’ 

The pie-ont tendency of the English language 
to convert ‘strong verbs into weak. 

Wlnt pro nduudant \ erbs ’ Giv c cx unples 
Verbs' are redundant when the past tense or 
perfect pirticiplo ha« more thin one foiin, as 
X^hihe, chid or clothed 
What are drrevlnr \ erbs ? Gn e examples 
Defoctinc verbs are those which want some of 
their moods and tenser might, leu me, quoth, 
that, im, can, mag, viiv^f, shall, wdL 
Dcstribo the fottr important clas'ses of derwed xcibs 
( 1 ) Those that arc formed by adding ‘en* to 
adj^'ctnes* a”, sotton, w-hiton. They are 
generally Saxon in origin. 
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(2) Transitive \eibs formed from jntransitj^es hy 

changing the vowel fall, fell, sit, sot, Ac 
They aie all Saxon * _ 

(3) Those formed from nouns hy change of .icceni , 
as, siirvej, survey They are all Classic. 

* 

(4) Those formed hy changing a shaip into'a 
flat sound aa, use, to use (/.); hreafh to 

19 Give lustanccb of verb used as other paits of speet }i and 
otlier parts of speech used as verb 

The verb is used as — • 

(1) noun ‘Jb 7/se eaily is 
healthy 

(2) ,adveth| '‘Snap it w<^iil * 
Othei parts of speech used as \eib — 

(1) noun ‘lie fast*' 

(2) adjective ‘The sun dues 
the load ’ 

(3) adverb ’ 

(4) pronoun ‘Thou thouest 
him’ {—heafe^t with con- 

\ tempt ) 

(5) pieposition ^ 'He vae 
excepted ’ 
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VOICE. 

Dpfane .Explain the terma active and passive 

Voice shows whether the subject of the veib acts 
or IS acteil upon 

When the subject of the verb acts the ^ orb is 
called active ‘I saia a blmd man ’ When 
the subject of the verb is acted upon the veib 
IS called passive ^ ‘A blind man was seen 


How aie passive verbj expiessed in English r Eioni 
^what class of \eibs' must passives be formed and 
.why? 

The passne veibs aie expressed in English bj’ a 
eonibmation of the verb he and the peifect 
participle As the object in the active voice 
becomes ' the snhject in the passive voiee^ 
passnas can on tv be foimeil from tiausitues 

What active ^ orbs nla^ take two objects ? If the actn o 
is changed to the passu e construction what changes 
do the tw 0 obiects undergo ? 

Geitam transitne verbs, ^ sigmfjung maLnia, 
appoint ing^creaitnpj t5'® ’ occasionally take h/o 
objects, one of the peison, and the other of the 
thing “I piomised him eieiy indulgence 

^^.llow, ask, bnng, buy, deny, fine, get, gne, gmdgo, 

1, o^ci, pav» promise, refuse, 6a\e, shoiv, teach, tell, 

to 



In the passive consti action the object of tho- 
person becomes the subject of tlie veib, and 
the object of the thing remains unaltered ' 
‘^He was promised mety tndulgeni,e ” Some- 
times the ob]ect of the thing becomes the 
subject of the passive veib, and the object of’ 
the person remains unaltered “Every indul- 
gence was promised htni ” 

Gi\ e the passive construction of the following 

(а) “I gave him a book ” 

( б ) “The long banished him the countrj ” 

(c) “They expelled the man city ” 

(а) “He was given a booh” or “a book was 
given him ” 

(б) “He was banished the country ’ - 
(c) “The man was expelled the city*’ 

N B — The above are examples of a ^as«ive veib’ 
followed, by an objective case 

In the following sentences change the verbs of the active 
voice to passive, and of the passive to active without 
materially altering the sense — 

(a) A bird gat upon every bough 
(h) They i efused him admission 
( c) Touch, me at j oui penl 

(d) You ate ihought to have done this 

{e) I shall be oUiged to go , ' 

if) Having been taken prisoner frequently, he feats 
to leave the city , 

(7) race teas run very quickly 
(A) I toould do this for jou willingly. 
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( i) They say that morning dreams prove true 

(, 7)1 have not imilten io him as ^et 

(Z) The master fovnd fault with the boj 

fa) A bird upon e\cry bough 

{U) He wa<i "tcfv'ed admission 

(c) Let me he touched at youi peiil 

(d) I thmh you have dono this 

{e) Ciicumstances shall ohluje me to go 
(J) Thej havtiip him ptisonei frequenilv, 
ho fears to leate the city 
(p) Ho 7'an the ince lerv quickly. 

(h) Tips tooidd he done for you wilhncrly. 

(;) It IS said that mormng dreams prove true 
(j ) Ho has mi been teritten to ns yet 
(I) The bo) ims found fault icith by the master 
E\p1ain the phra«es “he has tome” and “he ts come • 

In the phrases “he has comcf’ “he i>come^” both 
of which aie m current use, /m? denotes the 
completion of an action, and is th<; meie 
presence of a person, vtlp “He hat arrived^* 
and “ho is ai rived,") 

Hww arc such e\pression<? as “It tastes sweet, ’ “This 
mes‘.age does twt hfai well,” “A rosewiV imet/ as 
8w ect by nuj’’ other name, ’ to be c'\:pluined v 

Such foims expiess neither the act of an igent 
nor the suffering of an object, honce they 
must be regaidcd as a kind of neuter pis&ivc,*'. 
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MOOD 

IB meant by moodf Nainf the moods and explain 
MliutHiiey denote 

\roo3 means the manner of the action 
’he moods are the Indicative, Subjunctive 
Imperative and Tnfimttve 
^he Iwhcafivc mood simply states a fact or i*-ks 
a question , as, I wiU go 

Die Stbbjunctive mood states a possible fact 
it implies that the speaker disbelieves the -tato- 
montj'or is nneertam whethei it is true oi 
false , as, I will go i/ he come 

Impel attve mood commands or advise*' an 
action to bo pcriorined , ns, Go thon, Foraiie 
him 

Phe hifimiive Mood is proiierlv a leib noun and 
as such can'^form either the, snhiett or tho 
object of a s erb , as, the child likes to play 
Vhy do you exclude a Potential mood 7 

^Vo exclude a Potential mootl — fwd bocanse 
there is no vei b that has anv 'Remnant of 
Potential form ^ — second because tho mood 
■would itself have to he subdivided into in<h( i- 
tivo and subjunctive foims 'I can go’ ‘it 
I can go,’ — thud because we might pioceed to 
cim‘'titute otbei moods on tlift same anilogy^ 
as for exahiple an optative' mood, ‘I xvould go,' 
permissi\ o mood, interrogative mood &o 
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What IS the common distinction made in the use of the 
Indicative and Sab3unctue moods? What is the 
^ present tendenev 'Vith mgard to this distinction , 
The common disfinction m.ide in the uae of 
the Indicative and Subjunctne moods ib — ^that 
vhere the action expressed in the conditional 
clause IS certain andbelieAed in by the sjieaker, 
the t erb should he in the Indicative, when the 
action IS uncertain, the ^eib should be in the 
Suhjunctite as — 

“•^‘If he IS not guilty (a thing I do not que'^tion), 
you will be able to pro\e it at the tniP 
(^Indicative ) 

“It he be guilty (a thing I doubt), he belies his 
vhole life" (Suhjunctne ) 

But the present tendency of the Englibh langmige 
IS to re|oct this distinction, .ind to use the 
^ indicative on all occasion's 
‘If ho zs tioublesome to them, they may root him 
out, slay, or enslaie him, if he finals and 
accurmiilates wealth, they may despoil lum' — 
Kemble.,^ 

^^^^at Coajunctions generally precede the Subjunctiio 
Mood V 

The Subjuuctiie mood is generally preceded by 
if, though, except, lest, unless, or that 
Give the various uses of the Subjunctive mood 
The Subjunctive is used to express — 

(1; future conditianahig . 
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it rain, I &halJ not 
be able to go ” 

(2) a fuiiwe lesxilt - 

fear lest (hnrter inol ” 
f'Tbou slink stone Inm 
v/itb atones that he dip ’’ 

(6) v/ncdtaintt/ at io a 
past exient he 

have paid the monej, 
it 13 now at the bank, - 
or it \/ill be found 
there to-moirow " 

(4) a with. This use is 
called optative n‘«e 
“Long Itve the king” 
“God sale the Quetn 

(5) a loish coxxti at y to the 
Jact “Ivrish he vexe' 
hcro’^ (which he is not / 

(6) an intention not yet 
can led out “The sen- ^ 
ten CO is that you be - 

^ punished/’ 

6 Distinguish between — 

(a) ‘If the book u in the libra’-y, 

(b) ‘If the book he in the library ’ 

(o) ‘If the ■book tec; e in the library * 

(a) ‘If the book is in the library’ moans ‘I know 
it IS in the library.’ 


V 



(b) ‘if fche book be m bbrary* means do not 
fcnoiv vrhethoT it he or not ’ 

(c) ‘If the book Wci'e m the library’ means ‘I 
knon tbe book is not in the library ’ 

Frame thne conditional «entcncp*>, using tbo words 
•should, tad, ivare^ to cxprecM condition 

Should I (=»if I should ) know, 

Ifad I ( =if I had ) the povrer 

Wet el ^ if I were ) yon 

Give the \arions aaes of tin, Iinptjr.itivc Mood 

The luiperativo mood is used to express — 

(1) command mark 

Inm well 1” 

(2^ a pt aver or wish ‘‘ffive 
ufc this day our daily 
bread ” 

(3) a suj/position, where 
we might substitute for 
it if or though with 
the Suhpractn o , “t's- 
move a dev il where 
you will, he is still '■ 
in hell” (i. € , though 
you remove) ‘'Suppose 
there were Bve men ” 

V “There are, ray, a 
thousand languges and 
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' dinlects ’* Tbis iibc is 

called ithe absolute use 
' '' of tlie Imperative 

Gi\e e'^amplcB oi (1^ the first person of the nnpurativo 

(2) tho tliinl person of tlio imperative 

(3) future xinperntive 

(11 Go tvlioro I will 
7Wad toe a measure 
tve down. 

CJianqe toe arms, 

(2) Stt^ce it to bay 

Every soldier kill his prisoners 
(31 Thou ekalt do no murder {^do no muider) 
Thou sJialt not steal ( = do not steal ) 

What two parts of tho verb in English nrc generally 
preceded by tho preposition ‘to’ andwlint two parts 
end m ‘ingt' Give bentcnccs to illustrate the diticrence 
in meaning between the similar forms 
We have two forms — to wute 

(1) Simple Infinitive (abstract noun) — . 

He likes to write (0 B vnitan ) 

(2) Dative Infinitive or Gerund * — 

‘Ho came to vruto’ (0 E to wnte-enne ) 

And two forms lurittng 

(1) Verbal substantive m ‘mg’ (0 B ung) — 
^Wilting malvcs a perfect man ^ 

(2) Present Paiticiple in ‘mg’ (0 E ende ) 

(a) ‘A writing desk ’ 

{b ) ‘He 18 writing ’ 
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It C4i% c tlic various use^ of the Infinitive Mootl 

1. The Simple Infinitive is used — 

(1) as the subject of a 
sentence • ‘Jb is 
worth ambition * 

(2) as the object of a verb: 
‘I know to read' 

(S) after but ( =« except) and 
about . have no other 
course but to yield ’ TBCe 
is abont to stait ’ 

(4) To complete the sense, 
of a preceding noim, 
pronoun or conjunctive 
adverb . — want the 

- flung to be done > 
* I saw him (to) coTiic* 
‘1 know not how to 
proceed* 

(5) Byway of interrogation 
and exclamation — 
‘^Thou wear a 'lion’s 
hide?' ‘Thus to rob 
me of my child i’ 

n The Grerundial Infinitive is used — 

(1) After nouns, adj'ectiies' and 'intransitiTe and 
" passive verbs . — 

10 
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‘It IS lugh tune to atoale out of sleep ’ ‘Apt 
to teach* ‘And fools -who came to scoff 
remained to ])rax)* ‘He is qualified to teach ’ 

( 2 ) Parentlieticafly — ' 

^To ipeal frankly, lie will not succeed,’ ‘<o he 
biief, you need not go ’ 

JT B — So to speal) to reiut n to the point, not to 
make a long^'itoiy of it, not to nmnce matteis, 
to he sure aie siinilai paienthetical expressions, 

* How 13 a geruntliftl infinitive distinguiblied fiom an 
oidinary mfimtue? What aie the pecuhaiitics of its 
goveinment? 

The geiundial infinitives may bo distingmshed 
from oidiuaiy mfimtives by the fact that they 
generally imply purpose, fitness, &c They are 
"" found after nouns, adjeotivesj^and intransitive 
and passive verbs 

J Distinguish between the geinnd with 'to' and the gerund 
’ 111 ‘mg’ What form of the geinnd is frequently- 
governed by a proposition? 

The gerund with ‘to’ bemg a dative case can 
nc ,'61 form eithei the subject oi the object of 
a terb The gerund in ‘mg’ being a noun can, 
be the nominative' or accusative. 

The geiund in ‘mg’ is fiequently go-veiued by a 
preposition I spent the,.year m v>$itmg my 
fiiends 

4 How aie such e-^pie'^sibire-as *A house to ‘Books to 

hlftmr ^ * fr» litt n\nlftinnfl 0 
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‘A Ijonse fo let* «=»A house to he leU 
‘Books to hell* «= Bool?s to he sold, 

‘He IS to fticonfi' =sH.o is to he blamed, 

*He IS a-^ommg* =»He is oil, tn oi at coming 
In the fiist iliieo ne have an acti\e foimofa 
tranMtno lerb with a passive sense ; m the 
fonith A icrb.ll noun oi geiimd governed by a 
prepo''ition 

5 DttnLtiiff w itei, Ridmo lioi'se. Evplain the conetraction. 
PaihC th Hit mo iu«l j idmg 

Bimlnm -wntoi “iiatei that is to he dnmh 
Unlinff hoi so = hoi sc that {•> to he iiddcn, 

Demhaig and oulmg aio adjectives 
6” Gn e iho \ aiious uses of the biUnitn c without ‘to ’ 

Infiniiiic iviihoul ‘to’ is u«!ed — 

(1) alter the auxihaiyveibs 
do, mail, can, shall, 
todl — ‘I do not knoio it ’ 

(2) after the \crbb hid, 

If 

dare, Jeel, hear, let 
make, need (used as an. 
auxiliaiy), please, be- 
hold, see, ohserie, fier- 
ce M’C, watch, mark — 
,‘Bid a man go to the 
door ’ 

(3) aftoi had better, had 
rather, had as soon, had 
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sooneY — ^He Lad Lettei* 
do it’ Had is hero 
subjunctivo meaning 
Svould liai e’ {i e find ) 

(4) aftei io do nothing hull 
cannot hut , — ‘He does 
nothing but complain 
‘I cannot but go * 

^ (5) aftei than ‘He is more 

likelj' to give than (he 
IS likely to) refuse ’ 

When do the \erbB Jid, /ce?, Jjcar, 7na/.c, Jjcerf, d.c 
rcqune .in infinitw e ^VIth ‘to’7 

The veibs dare, /eel, /war &c,, except lci\ 
' require the infinitive with ‘to’ in the passi\e 
voice ‘He was bidfo^iro’ ‘He wms made io 
? 1/71 ’ ‘He was let po’ (but not to go,) 

State Mhon dare and need inquire ‘to ' 

Date, -when transitive, has the infinitive with ‘to’, 
as, ‘He daies him io hieathe upon the leaf ^ 
Also the emphatic form of dare intransitive is 
followed by ‘to’, as, ‘He did not daio to come* 
Need, when it is a principal verb admits ‘to’, 
^ as, ‘He needed prudence to succeed* 

Evplam the phrase *1 dai e say ’ 

In 0 E ‘I dare say’ -meant ‘I have the boldness to 
say ’ In modern English it means ‘I imagine,’ 
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^piobaTily^ The -woid darem the phi’aseis 
Tinemphatic, and the t\\o woids daresay merge 
into a single expiession. 

What IS tlic model n rule foi the use of veibals in ‘mg’? 

-When ‘the^ piecedes ‘of’ must follow , or both 
‘the’ and ‘of must be omitted altogethei : 
namely — 

Eithei, — ^“By sending of the light’’ 

01, “By sendmg the light ” 


PARTICIPLES 


Define a Paitiuple Hon ate Infinitives m ‘mg’ dibtm- 
guislied fiom participles 7- 

A Paiticiple pai takes of the nature of a veib and 
an adjectn e , as, ‘The man is leading’ (\erb), 
^ ‘A leading man’ (adjectn e ) 

Infinitives in ‘uig’ and Paiticiples drffei lespee- 




tively in the following paiticulais — 


The Infinitives aic nouns, and may theiefoiebe 
eithei the subject oi the object of a v ei b , 
while the Paiticiples, being adjectives, muct 
lefer to some noun expressed oi imderstood 
In the sentence ^fishing is' e,eciting^ the woid 
fishing^ is a nomi, the subject of the veib; 
exciting is an adjective qualifying' the veibal 
noun 
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Show Ivow » P'lrtioplc tliltcr from n Verb , — frojn m 
A(l3ectivo When have tbc Participles degrees of 

_ tonipnripon? 

A Pnrhciple difFeis from a Ycil) m not affirming 
a tlung It cUftcis from an Adjective in iinplji 
mg action, and taking in object when tiansiti\e 
Avbich the Adjcctue docs not. 

Participles ^vllon Adjective, admit of comparison; 

» as, ‘more piessniff demands V' 

Classify Participles according to tlicir foimation 

The Participles are (11 the Impel feet or Incom- 

plclo Participle in ‘ing ’ 
(2; the Perfect or Complete 
Paiticiple gonorally end- 
ing in *d,^ ‘n,’ ‘cn’ ‘no’ 
01 ‘t ’ 

^Vhat class of \erbs form the perfect participle bj the 
siiffi\ ‘cn’7 Wliat s anatnins arc found i 

Stioiig verbs form the poi feet p irticiple by the 
suffix ‘en ’ In somo ii ords the ‘en’ is lost as 
in sunL , in othe^^ the ‘o’ of ‘en’ is lost a‘ 
'iJiown fiom shoicen, gtown fioni groveen 

How is tbe imperfect participle' ( present, participle ] 
foimed when the verb ends in ‘o’, — ‘ee ■» 6no tli( 
exceptions How IS it formed when the ^c^b cndi 
in‘io’? ’■ 

,’Wlien the veih ends in ‘o’ aftei a consonant (bin 
not m ‘ee*) the ‘o’ must be diopped betore ‘mg’ 
as lore, loting, flee, fleeing Except ‘s\vinge-m« 7 , 
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^singQ'VUf' to di«hnguish them from 's-vNaug- 
tturj ‘siiiji/jm* When the ^olh ends in he* 
the ^ie' imist bo changetl into ‘j’ .is ‘he/ 
‘Ij inff,* ‘die.’ dyvip . but ‘dye’ to shim nuikes 
-*dye;n<r ' 

h^t IS the dj^orence n the linage of the past pirticiidcs 
•^1) rfrUfi/ and rtnjti’t«(2) cleft and r7cifH (3) fought 
and Jo ^ghhn {i") and '.hactn (5) graced and 

gratC" (0) inched and molttn (7) mid and stiffen- 
(S) fhruil and «/< mfei} (9) rotttd and rotten (10) 
}if~'Jap>d and nu-^diupCH (11) hehdd and beltahh i (12) 
ioMjf*'/*pnd bounden (13) xrorl cd .ind irronght (14) 
bego* ami bcgoUei, (lo\ tfrucL Q.nd etnefen (lb) gnded 
and ben* and b ndtd lUustnte l>> examples 

The forms cfnnii, cUftj fou/jfd, ii.o , are ii«ed as 
participles , "whereas the torms dt unh «, cloienj 
fovjhfoi} 4:c., os adjecti\es 


Parttcijjal JOim<> 

The rnaa has druiU, the wmc 
Thtf e‘i*-th-q[uuke h-'v df/i the 
\\an 

The battle w as well /ought 
The barber has shuted his 
be''rd 

An linage was gravid 
The heat has vieUtd the gold 
The boat has sun! 

He has shrutd with fenr 
The damp. Ins roU'd the 
plant 

The figure is vusohaiKd 


Adjectne Jot ms. 

A drunken iinn 
A cloxcn lioof 

A well foughien field 
A shat e 1 beard 

A grfxten image 
Molten gold 
A sunicn lecf 
A daunlai foicheid 
A rottm plant 

A m'sshaiv'n figure 
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1 hu\ e hfUicld his niOTemonts 


“Littlo aro \ie teJiolden 
iound) to your love " — 
'Shakespeare 
A hounihn duty 
WiOiKjlit iron 
Tho first begotten child 
The 8h icLen doer 
“The sun appeared, gut with 
omnipotencc."-~Milton 
Let us pray on our bended 
knees 


He IS hound to do it 
The machine has worked iv oil 
She lias begot a son 
He as sti uck ivitli an niroiv 
He was gnded about with 
fine hneu 

“He hath bent lus bow and 
made it ready ” — 

' 7 Give instances of participles that are (1) active in form 
and passive in sense, (2) passive in foim and aetne in 
sense 

(1) The following paiticiples are active in foim 
and passive in sense — 

The book is _p»mtm^*=The book is being 

p7 inted - 

The house IS hiuldvnq hoxtba ih being 

hnlt 

The book is mtmng book is being 

mused 

A inpee is wanting -A inpee is being 

wanted 

Debts are owing ~ Debts ai e being oived 

The drums aie ^eaten^K^-Thedrumsare 

beaten '■ 

The guns aie firing <=^11116 guns aie being 

fii ed. 


- V 
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The CO'VNS aic milIang=The cov\s Jire hein^ 

milled 

(2) The follomng participles aie passive in foiin 
and active in sense * — 

A fair-spoleii inan*=A man tliat speaks 

couiteonsly. 

A iccU-3polcn inan=A man that speeds 

veil 

A V ell-j cad ina ti = A man tliat has redd a 

great deal 

A learned mau=A man that has lemmed a 
gieat deal 

A bavelled man=A man that has travelhd 
mnch 

Hxplam the difference betv con barn and florn^. 

JSom (=gi\en birth ) is n^ed only after the \eil> 
*to be 'a*!, hiian is Iwintoi labom,’ Imt ‘'^ho 
has home ( = given bath to) eight children ’ 

HEA1?I^•GS or THE TENSES 

WJut IS tense? Whit three tenses have we in Englisli , 
and what four forms of each tense ^ Wh il tw o other 
forms have been added ? 

Ten^e means the tin.e iihon an action is per- 
formed The thiee tenses in English are 
jiresenly past and JutuiSj ansvormgto the thiee 
divisions of time Wo have the tollowing tour 
foiins of each tense .• — 
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1. Indefinite 2 Imperfect 3 Perfect "i Perfect _ 
, coThtinuowi 01 com- continitous 

< I 

or progres- pleie, or pi'o- 

stve ' ^ gressive. 

The Intentional and' Emphatic forms have been 
added. 

2 Grive the different usages of the present indefinite 

(1) It expi esses a single act at the present time ; 
as, I see him now 

(2) It IS employed to desciibe past events, and is 
then called the Sistoi ic present , as, Ciesar 
leaves Ganl &c. 

(3) It IS used as a future indefinite , as, 

‘Duncan comes heie to-night * ^ 

Shakespeare 

, (4) It IS employed as a future pea feet , as, ‘for til^ 

thou speaL, thou shalt not pass from henoe 
(Shakespeare), v.e till thou shall have spoken 

(5) It expi esses a universal tiuth , as, All men aie 
moi tal 

(6) It expresses a repeated act , as, 

Theie thou goesi, week by week 

(7) It expresses an habitual skite , as, I love the 
name of honoui more than I feai death 

(8) It expi esses a permanent condition , as, 

The mountains look on Marathon, 

klaiatlion looks on the sea 
» \ ^ 
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(9) It expresses the posmmn of some faculty ; as, 
My wife smgSj plays, and dana’t well 

^ Sliakospeaie 

What/pi’ ilistmct Eigniiioations lins tho past indofimto ’ 

^1) It expresses a nngle act in past time , as, 

I foimd him in his closot, reading tho ‘States^ 
man ' 

(2) It expresses a lepeatcd act, as, E\eiy day it 
came to mo foi food 

(d) It ex.pi esses an habitual state , as, Ho 
honoxccd xvithont scruple 

(41 It oxpi esses pamaneni condition, as, A 
gaiden girded it round with a holt of luxuriant 
blooms 

It expresses po^sesnon of some faculty, as, 

He w) ate belter than any one of those wdioin he 
employed. 

Whnt does the present perfect gcnerallj denote ’ 

The present perfecii denotes — 

(1) An action newly finished j 
as, I have heard great 
news, 

(2) An action done in a 
definite space of time 
(such ns a day, a ivech, a 
year), a part of which i 
has }et to t lapse ; as, 

' I have spent tins day well 
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(8) An action perfected somo 
time ago, but -wIioHe con- 
sequences extend to the 
present time , as, We have 
•neglected our duty, anlb 
aro therefore unhappy 
(4) Dnyaiion or existence , as, 
He has been dead four 
. days. Covr*per has loi ittcn 

poems (because his poems 
are still in e\istonco). 

> 'Wlmt eaprcBSion vro ought not to jom \nth the present 
perfect tense? Wlmt expreosion maybe jomed with 
it ? lllnetrate by o-oimplcs 

Wo ought not to jom anth this tense any 
expression denoting time past and gone Thus 
it is not idiomatic to say — hate como here 
yesterday;’ the correct way of stating it vrill bo 
‘I came hero yesterday * 

An expression denoting tunc, if it brings the 
time down to the present moment, may be 
joined with the present perfect tense. ^Thus^ 
it 16 correct to ‘'ay— 

I have been ill since Saturday, , 

I liaae been sendng foi the last 3 yeais 

The first of the expiessions means, I took ill on 
Sainnlag, and have , been ill from that dag till 
noiv. and am itill ill. The second means that 

I 
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I began to sene thee years ago, and have 
been serving from that time up to the present time. 

What does the Past Perfect denote ’ . 

The Past Perfect, or Pluperfect denotes that the 
action ^^as finished before a certaiij!,‘,»time, and 
before something else took place , as, *He had 
started foi home before I ai rived ’ 

What does the Future Perfect denote ? 

The ITuture Perfect denotes that the action \mU 
be completed befoie another future action takes ' 
place, as, ‘I shall have jimshed the lettei befoie 
you come to-moiiow at 10 o’clock in the 
morning ’ 

What does the Piesent Imperfect or Piogressive form 
cvpiess ? 

The Present Impeifect oi Progressive form ex-» 
pi esses the continuance of fte action at the 
time of speaking , as, ‘I am toi iting ’ 

What does the Past Imperfect oi Progiessive form denote’ 

The Past Impeifect or Progressive form denotes 
an action begun and continuing in past time ; 
as, ‘^Vhile I was loritmg a peon brought me 
a letter ’ 

4 

What does the Future Imperfect or Progressn e form 
denote’ 

The Future Imperfect oi Piogressive form denotes 

f^hat an action mil begin and continue m futuie 
time as, ‘I shall be going to Calcutta to- 
moiiow at 7 am’ 

Explain the differences between the tliree forms of the 
IJerfect Continuous? f 

(1) The Present Perfect Continuous or Progi essive 
foim denotes an action going on up to thO' 
present time as, ‘I have been ivntmg ’ 
n 
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(2; The Past Pei'fpcl Contimious denotes that an 
action was going on np to some past time , as, 
‘I had heen U) itwg * 

(3) The Futnie Pei feet Continuous denotes that 
an action mil go on np to some fixture tune , 
as, ‘I’s/ia?? hate been wi lUng ’ 


C0NJUGAT1027 


Define Conjugation "Write out the Indicatne Mood, 
Active Voice, First Person, Singular, of the veib J un 
according to the followang table — • 
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{^on)iigation is the bunging together of all th6 
foniis of the veib 

TO RUlf 

Indicative l/borfr-^c/ae Voice Fnvt Pei non, Singidai 


Fonsrs 


Pre'spM’ 

TEN’*!! 


Past tense 


Future 
tense , 


Indefinite 


Piogiessne 



I nm lunmrtg j I w as running I Blmll oi vriJl 

be lunning 


Pci feet I have uin I had run I shall oi will 

have nin 


Pei feet piQ- I Ime been I had been I shall or v\ ill 
giossive 1 mining lunning have been 

1 iinning 


Intentional I am going I was going I Bhall oi will 
to lun to lun be going to 


I do lun i I did lun 
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Vnte out the Iiiipeiatjve Jlooci Actnc voice, of ihu 
Verb calf 

'VERB TO CML 
ItipEiuTivL Mood. 

Smoula}'. Plural 

Picsent Ctll OioH, Oall j/r 

Fniine Tlioti Yt, they shall 

he shall call call. 

■\Vhat h\o CojyugationH iro therein EngliFh-' ,\h.tt jg 
the diffcicnco between them ? 

Theic are ju English two Conjugations the Old 
or Shong and the Noio oi ir<fa7 
A veib of the Old Coniugation has, in all, setcn 
inflected foi ms — w) Ue, icrotc, tmirng icuitcn, 
wules, wriiest, itiiofcii A verb of the Xew 
Conjugation, as 7<Jce, has but >=is 
^Then v\ou]d Do■^ -1/nVi ami Can be ronhul ns ■* 

Inflect the > orb Be Point out the inflection ptctilmr 
to tine V oib 

i2o, Mayy and Can would be lankcda'! auMhane*: 
if we were to admit the 'Empliatic' and ttie 
‘Potentjal’ Moods into the conjugation of the 
vcib 

BE 


♦ 

Smgulat 
1 2 

3 

Phiial 

1 2 

*?e9 Indie 

am 

ait 

ls> 

are 

uhjw'eine 

be 

be 

be 

be 

’ast Iiichc 

was wast 

was 

weie 
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Inhii Impel it Pie« paU Past jiait 
i.e be being been 

The vcib ho be’ has a peculiai lufleMon to 
ci>pie«!s contingency oi conditionality, if only 
ihe 1 eal conditional oi snbjnnctn e mood in 
Bngli&h, and i<5 m the past ten«e 

Stiitpfht) Plui'al 

1. 2 3 1 2 

Snhjuo ^se^e ^^ele ^\cle weie 

Give Ihe u<!es oC the \orb 7A 

V 

Bi used fl) as a pnncipal ■veib in tlie =eiHe of 
ei>ot as ‘God if exists") 

{2/ vifli the pel feet participle of a 
veib to foim the passu e ^olce, 
as, ‘I am called ’ 

(B) Mith the impel feet paiticiple to 
foim the piogressue foim , a'^, ‘I 
am loading ’ 

(4) with the goi und to denote inten- 
tion as, ‘110 25 to Miito’ ('=]ie 
intends to wiite ) 

Gnt tlu uses of the veil) /Trtiv 

Thve IS used (1) as a pnncipal ^elb in the sen-e 
of possess ; as, ‘I have a book’ 
(=I Pottses'} a book ) 

(2) vnth ihe peifect paiticiple of 
anothei veib to foim tNNo tense^j 
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' (aj present pei feet , as, /wtv 
lo^e'l (/>) past pci feet si*:, ‘I 
//ad lo\e<l ’ 

7 Gui, Ihee nist(inti.fa of an cllijwn of tin. vcjb Dr 

* All right ' / e ‘All i' i ight ’ 

‘ All done’ / e ‘All is done ’ 

‘ AVoo the daj ’ i,e ‘Woe i& to the day ’ 

S btato all the uses ol llie ans.ilmry \trb tlo, gnin? 

tMimpltb 

Do IS used (1) tor emphasis *I do lo\ o hmi 

(2) in negation ‘Yon do not w rite ' 

{?>) in intouogation ‘Do jon xead ?' 

(d) as a proverb (*o 
substitute tor 

othei veib) ‘He speaks as well as^ 
you do* ( = speak ) 

9 Give the uses of Da ns a puhcipal \ orb 

Do is used (1) lu the sense ot ‘to pedoun,’ ^to 
cau*e ’ It 15 then transits e md 
govoinsan object, as, ‘He d^d 
Ins duty’ (=peifoimedl ‘This 
will do you haim (*= cause ) 

(2) in the sense of ‘faie,' ^prospei,’ 
‘aulfice,’ ‘manage,' ‘conduct one- 
self’ ^ It IS then intiansitne , a*., 
‘He does well now’ (= faxes), A 
well-to-<?o man ( = a pio«perons 
man) ‘This will do’ (« suffice) 
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‘Jr<^ can (fo without me* («mau- 
I'jou ‘I'lie boy thd well in tlie 
exanmiafiou’ ( «=» eonJueted him- 
ftoH ) 

T)istJ»g«t'»h bctwmi the two vtibfcrfo lu ‘How rfojoit da ? 

Tlie do IS an auxihaiv The second do 
( = 0.E diojuiif to piofit) i-s a piinciiul \eib 

HnunieiAte ilic uses of )Ia>/, gi\in^ tvompks 

Matf denote*- (1) j*a mh'iiou 'you mo^ go ’ 

(2) po'^nbdity oi conuAiiion ‘He 
tnay come yet’, Son ’iiiai/ 
icoo\er )oui loss ’ 

(3j placed boioic its ‘-ubject , 

‘ J/(ty } ou be happy ’ 

Gi\e tlie primal y meumng o£ May Aiiit Can 
J/ay (fc}a\on '})io^tt«, to be able) onto meant “to 
be able (ep “Do what I mcry, I cannot 
])lease him ”) 

Can (Sa\on cunnun to know) once uignified “to 
hum htnee “(o be obh” \,cp to ro/i, 
conning, uncouth ) 

Give tlie Iw 0 uses of coidtl 

Could denotes (1) pa'-t powei *I loald not go* = 
I luii not able to go 
( 2 ) jiiesont power conditionally* { 
‘he could come if lie would.’ 
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14 if'count fot the ‘1’ in coi/Z<* and the ‘g in rniight 

In could the ‘1’ has ciepi m fiom false analogy 
to should and would MigM pie«er\es the 
‘ g ’»of 'inay -which is Saxon magan, to be able 

1j Gue the uses of Vu'^t Of wlmt \cib is il thejiivt 
ten«e ? What does Might denote ? 

Jlnst expresses (Ij comjnduon fioin without 
‘He mvH woils. ’ ' 

(2) necestdy ‘He imut' have 
society 

(3) cerlamig ‘It must be so ’ 

Mad IS the past tense of an old ^elb mot ‘ to be 

able,” “be obhged ” 

Might denotes past pei mission as repoi ted in the 
nresent “He told me that I niiuht go ’ 

1C Explain the foi ins — 

, He liends his way Quotii the-y To iu( 

Woe icorth the day You ought to do 

Trend (Saxon uendan, to tuin) is the old pie^ent 
tense of the leib nent ' The -woid is now 
nearly ob-solete The \eib go now supplies 
its place ^ 

Quoth (0 E cweth-an, to say , from which aie 
denied alsotheieibs Ig-jveath, to assign by 
will, and quote, to cite) 1st ml 3id peic 
sing past indef =so>d (I), ‘imd (he) It 
always piecedes its subject, and is now tised 
parenthetically. 
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!fho old vcilj to icd, Ho know” make'? its pie^ent 
ten‘50 *iLOt i* its past tenso is ‘wisl ’ Thc'-e 
forni= me used in tlie JiJiigli«li Bible 
uoi iiol 1x110 hath done tins tiling’* (Gen XM 26 ) 
'‘He loist not what to 'ay** (Maik, tx 6 ) 

To ivit IS flio old dahxc infinitive, now Used a= 
an adverb = 

lloiz/i. Till*! letb occurs onl}’^ in 3rd pcis siiif; 
pres *!ubi xvitli iinpeialne oi optafne force. 
Tl'oe «'oj//i«=i\oe /o , a foini of oxccianon, 
(0. E ireer/ZfaH =-Geiin wetden, "to become, 
come to p IS- ”) 

‘‘Woe HO) ill tbo chase, i\oe icoiih the day, 

That cost thy life, m}' gallant giey” 

(Scott, Lady of the L ike ) 

Oiiahi IS the past tense of the veib owe, “to own,” 
“to possess” It has now a present as veil 
ns a past meaning vhen used 1o evpiess dull/, 
ohliffalion What vou ouf/Iu to do is what 
IS due from you — xvlnt'jou diovld do » 

What was ihppiimaiy meaning of <^lttill7 How did it 
acquire if h picvont me ining 7 Wlnt did i; ill origin illy 

mean ■* 

The jirimary meaning of shall was “to owe ’ 
niaiicei says “lhal failh I shall (i e , owe) 
to God ” Fiom this idea of what is dwespixnio 
the meaning of necesvfy, 

WiH oiiguially meant “to desire,*^ “wish * 
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1 8 Give the bimplcst rule for the use of shall ami mil ul 
siiuple sentences 

If the speaker is the nommative to the verb and 
.ilso deteimines its accoinphshment oi, if he 
IS iieithei the nominative to the verb not, 
detenninos its aceoiiipli<?hiuent, — the propei 
au\iliaiy is ‘'will in eveiy othei ease it is 
“shall Take for example “I tv ill be drowned 
and nobody sludl ^ave me^’ In “Ivill be 
di owned" the ‘speaker is the nominatne of 'the 
\erh- *‘tviU be drowned, ^ buta*! he does not 
deteimine its accomplishment, the jiiopei 
auxiliary should be shall Again m “nobody 
shall save me'' the speakei is neithfei the 
nomimtne of the veib “shall sue" not 
dotcinimes its accomplishment — ^the -propei 
auxihaiy should theiefoic bo toilL ^ 

19 Gi\ e tho uses of shall ami irill in affi i main e sententps 
In affiiinativo '‘cntences shall with the hist 
pel son, and will with the second and thud, - 
' imply simple futut ity i e state that an action 
IS about to be performed loill w'lth the fiist 
pel son, and shall with the second and thud, 
express p? o'mtses, tin eats, oi commands Hence 
the English idioms to denote mete futuiity 
aie — 

I shall w e shall 

Thou wilt you wall 

He will. the) wall. 
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And tho'se to denote pnnmses, threats, oc com- 
'nifxnds are • — 

I \Yin we mil 

Thon shalt. you stall 
Ho shall they shall 

Distingnibh between (1) “I will not die alone," and I 
shall not die alone," (2) “He shall be dismissed,’ and 
“Hu itill be dismissed ,” (3) “To-morrow shall be a 
liohd ” and “to-morrow v ill be a hollda^ ’’ (4) Thou 
shall not steal, and “thou vilf not st^al ” (5) “You 
shall be king, and you will be king ’’ 

(1) “I Kill not die alone” = 

I am detei mined that otheis 
shall die n ith me 
"I shall not die alone^^ = * 

The course of fate ml] oiei- 
•\vhelai other peisons along 
with me 

(2) ‘ He shall be dismissed^' = 

I mil exert my indnence to 
have him dismissed 
^'He will be di-^missed” = 

Dismissal is to he his lot 
whethei I exeit ray in- 
fluence or not 

(3) ‘‘To-morrow shall be a ho]iday^^ = 

To-morrow 13 to be a hohda^y 
b) the permission 01 older 

X 
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of the speaker (this theteforo 
niijtht be said b\ a liead 
nu'tcr, and not by a school 
bov ) 

m t 

*^To”niorr(.A\ uiU be a liohda} ’ » 

To-moiion is to be a holiday 
because it ha= been so oi dered 
or anangod {this might be 
said bj a school-bo> ) 

(4) “Thou sholt not steaP’ is a command, 

“Thoii mlt not steal” is a prediction 

(5) “Yon -hall be king** 1 =^ a ni^h or pk.i-uro 

of the speaker * 

“Yon mV be king” i- a prediction 

21 Give seven iinp’’oj <.r in-cs of H'lH 

1 I will not ee able 

2 I wiU be much obliged 

3 I irtV be gkuk 

4 I iciV bo under tbc necessiti 

t _ 5 I wtU be .It a loss i 

6 I mil luiie much pleasiiie 

7 I hope I tnli «iicceo<I 

22 Give the c' ict forci oJ bkall .ind r>'tU in tlie follow ina: — « 

(1) Thit> in/Hie tbc ton of out Head ina-itr 

(2) On receding th's letter vou mil ut once vtirt 

(3) He lull uptnil lionrs together in their company 

(4) Read the book and ^o\lshvll find hardl} any 
mi'*«ikc 

(5) Accidents icdl happen 
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TJio cock’s shrill clnrion, or the echoing liorn 
Ko more ^hnll rotisc them from thoir lowl^ bod 
(7) An extract from Ilalhm <ihnU close tlio section 
(*5) N i\ , hut n c inU hax c a king o\ cr us 


3 


(1) Will h(^—Js prohabh'^ 

(21 ilenotes command in courteous terms, 
fo) Will denotes halnt. 

(4) Shall denotes absolute certainty 

(5) = Do happen 

(3) Shall denotes ceitamiy SJndl rouse = Is 
sure fa lonse. 


(7) Shall denotes pi omisc or pledge on the part 
of the autlior 

(S) Will have *= i e<(ohc to lia\ e 
Exiilnm the ihfferi.ncc botMOcn and mil m intcno- 
gatne •’cntoncos 
In asking questions — 


Shall I ? 
Wilt thou ^ 
Shall he ^ 

Slwll 

Shalt tlion ? 
Will bo ? 


“'Inll A\e? 

mil von ? 

♦ 

shall thev ^ 

shall v,e ? 
‘shall voii 
u.h they’ 


f express 
goneiallv the 
iDish of the per- 
son addiessed 


1 


denote simple 
f futnritv 


The form «^vill I is an absurdity, as the speakoi 
a‘iks the other pnrtv whit he himself can know, 

namely, lus oun will and determination 
Distinguish between — 

(a) Will you go ’ fUtall you go ’ 

(to Will hr go ^ Shall In go’ 

12 
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{( ) Shall you be at home this morning 7 
TriZ/ you be at home tliis moimng? 

(a) Will you go ? =Is it yout wish to go ? 

Shall you go Wdl events permit or requite > 
you to go ? s _ 

(h) Will 7ie go ^ “Does he wish to go 

Ski^ll he go ? =Is it your will that he go 
(c) Shall you be at home this moimng ?== 

, Are you likely t6 be at home 
tills mOining ^ 

Will you he at home this moimng ?= 

Can you ptomtfe to be at 
home this morning, 

tlieiulo fortlio iiseof shall aoUl mU in indirect 
speech 

Imndiiect ‘speech '^shall” exprc'^ses futunly, and' 
. „ ‘SmII” detet mination, in all the peisoub 

Hence to denote imist use — 

(1) I tell ■} on 7 shall he there 

(2) Yon tell me you shall be there 

(3) He hopes he shcdl ho there. 

And to denote determmalion we nin'it use — 

(4) I ‘«ay I Hill wtite 

(5) Yon ‘•ay 5 on will vjt ite 

(6) Ho says he xadl wi ite, 

26 Distinguish bct^\ctn — 

(a) “I say that you will write” and 
“I say that you shall write” 
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(&) * ^fay I go ?’ and “s/taK / go ? ’ 

Give tlie exact force of ‘iliall in — 

“Shall I die, if I dnnk tins ’’ 

{«) ‘ r say that yoi/ lutll Triite^’ is prediction 

say that yo« shall iirite"” is promise oi 
threat 

(h) ‘'May / go =Do yon permit me to go ? 

le , I wish to go and ask 
vonr penmssion 

“Shall T go => Do yon wish me to go P le 
If yon wish me to go, I shall 
go, otherwise not. 

“Shall I die^ if I dunk this^’ =Is my death 
li/ely fo tale placey if I dimJc this*^ (enqniiy 
futuie events ) 

27 femuneia^e aud gi\ e c\ iiuples of tlie various najem 
V IncJi should, ir^uM aie used 

Should IS nsed to expiess — 

(1) di>ty “I ihould write ” 

{2) ^up230Sition ‘*If it shouhl rain I 
cannot come 

(3) a futui e, clepeiulent on a past ien^^e, 
and tilien the event ts uvder our cou- 
tiol ‘ He promised that he dionld 
insit n« ’ 

(4) a dt^dence in the speaker “I should 
think It -nonld be better to decline'^ 
(ft , I am viclined to think d.c) 
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Wovld IS used to express — 

(1) volition “They weie invited but 
they viovld not come’’ {i e They 
\\erc vjnvodlmgt) 

(2) wish or jnoger “Would to God that 
it were so” c. I msh that God &c ) 

(3) a hahti “He would frequently 
indulge in such meditations ” 

8 Explain the difference between should and v‘ould {a) m 
^aihmiatn e sentences, (2)) in infcirogntne sentences 

(a) In affirmative sentences — v 
Should in the first person simpl} fiortelh “I 
should he glad to do it in the second and 
tlwd persons it denotes o6hgra2«on -“you (ot he) 
should go’^ Woidd in the fust person 
expiesses determination “I uovld do it at the 
risk of my life /’ in the second and third 
persons it simply fortells “you (oj he 
toould go ” 

' (b) In inter logative sentences — 

Should in the firsts second and third persons 
refers to another’s uill should I (you or he) 

, go?” TFou?dinthe 5econd and third persons 
denotes volition or deter rnmation in the nomi- 
native “would you (o)he)go?” TFbwZd is 
inadmissible in the first peison 

29 Give seven improper uses of vovld 

1 I would not be able 

2 I would be much obliged 
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\ I wQ'iUi Ijf* ^latl 
-1 1 v'mhl be under the necessity 

■> 1 hive much pkM:>uie 

ii I ouhl be at a loss 
7 I hoped I <ro»{W succeed 
’ Gut- til-' oatt force of should ^a<\ irould in the folio a 

ipg — 

(/ ) ' ftp di'l not kn«ui tint lie diotdd »lii. 

(//) A siinplti chiW — 

Wlnt Jtouhl it kntm of deatli (WorvGwortii ) 

) Uis livtks, length at nooatido i-on/rf ho 
And pore upon tho hro^ik Hint h ihhks hj (Gri; ) 

( t ‘jShoifld die’ =i» tus teriam to die 
{b) ‘IVluit ihf'ifiil n kuo\N’*=n\hat ouffH it fo 
kIHl^^ ’ iinl hence n\hattot/W d 6te\pected‘' 
to Kno\n 

{i' * TPouW stretch ^ ni iht habit r»f 
stretching 

CONSECGTIOX OF TEXSES 

1 ‘'late the uinin rule' for liie seipicnte of tersos m 
Lngh'h Gi\ e otninples 

I lithe > erh in the principnl danse be of the 
piet^iiit 01 ot the /vUn'e tense, the nfeib lu the 
dej^ndeiit clause maj be of anr/ ten&e 

II ll the •veib in the jniucipal danse be of the 
jjost teii'e, the verb in the'' dependent danse 
should be of the tense 
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To lulo II tllOlO IS one C^CCpVtVn l** fla 

^oUo^^■' * — 

■\Vhcn the dependent clau«e expresses sonie- 
thin" vhjch IS habitoally or con''l'intl) truej 
the\erhof tlut cl.itjso i~ ];nt m the //ic'o.t 
U » ^c. 

EtantpUs of Buie J. 


He says 


'Ihil he /oii*. me 
' that he foved me. 

J that he loved me 
*' J that he had loll'd me. 
that ho ir\U hit me 
^that he ictU halt loved me. 


He Will say 


J hole heaid 


- r that he ill 

that ho /jcf U cn ill 
that ho Hrt® ill 
that he had bren ill 
that he ’^hall he ill 
^that he shall have lavn ill 

he f/oc< there. 
v.hv he ho<! ynno there 
\ihj he MtJit time 
' ^ wh'v he had yoiv theie. 

1 wh> he w ill 00 there 
l^’ivhj he noil have yone there. 


Evamph’! of Hide 7T, 


lie ashd me 


{ nhethei f did it 
J tvhetlier J had done n 
1 wliethei I dtould do it 
V.^'^hetbcl Lshoulil haie doaeif. 
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You had told me 


C why you him. 

J why 3'ou had scph him 
j 'why you shoidd see him 
(,why you shotdd have been him. 


MiVamplfis of the exception to Rule If, 


He did not know tli.at tlie earth move’! i ound the 


sun Dijl you convince the mei chant that 
honesty is ahvays the best policy ? 

Our teacher taught us that we uie sinful and 
moi tal 


He admitted that all men aXe liable^ to error, 
^ I lemembeied that virtue is its own leward. 


What 18 the diffoiencem the usage oi the pieseni&nA. 
the peifeot nifiniUve ^ 


The pieseni infinitive is u‘>ed when the act 
exjnessed by the infinitive is legaided as 
, contemporai y in point of time with its govern- 
ing verb, or suhsegneni to it All.ierbs 
expressive of hope, nUention, desire, command 
ninst be followed by tho piesefit, and 

not by the peifect, as — 


I intend 
I shall intend 
I intended 



I had intended 


The perfect infinitive is used when it is aniecedetd 
to the governing veib, as, ‘‘Kiikstall, Abbey 
appears to have been an extensive building''^ 
(i. 6 , Kiikstall Abbey appeal s now^ to ha^o 
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been forinei hj an extensive braltling ) Aftoi 
the p.a‘.t tenses of \erh'? expi easing dema, hope^ 
' mteution ^ ' &c , the pcrfecl infiwtivc iinphe*! 
that the rfesire, hope, intention &e,veie not 
leali/ed, a« — 

"1 lioped to have seen yoxi beloio the meeting” 
(but I was not able to do "o ) 
t-I was to ^o«e to Engl.ind this yeai” (but 
I did not go ) 

^‘Tho JMagisti ate ^ as to hate picsided o\ei the 
meeting” (but Ire did not preside ) 

Divtingoisli between — (i) “I «?/< to go’ md “I ?<rtee 
- to go” ^ n ) “I cap hat ti v” and “I cannot hut tr\ ” 

own to go” •= It is settled oi ananged that 
' ' I shall go 

have to go’' =It IS my dutj/ to go 
can hut tiy’' = Ican onh tiy, I crpi do 
no moie 

“I cannot hut tiy" =I can do nothing except tiy, 
I Vjl must ti y 


' \ 

SrPtONG AND WEAK VERBS 

llow are iiiegulai \crbs cliBsrfied? 

Inegulai veibs ate divided into thiee clasUs — 
' (1) Those winch ha\e on/?/ ow(? foim foi the 
present tense, ten«-e, and complete 
‘^paiticiple ; 

» i I 
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(2) Those •which have tiw dr^tinet fowls foi? 
the piesent^ past indefinite^ and perfect 
participle of the \eib , 

(3) Those ■winch have three distmct forms foi 
the above mentioned pai ts of the verb 

Give BIS e'^amples of eacli of the following — 

(1) Of verbs having only one form for the present 
tense, the past tense, and the perfect participle , 

(2) Of verbs liaviPg Uco distinct forlns for the same , 

(3) Of veibs ha\ mg three distinct forms for the same 

(1) Cast, hit, set, shred, slit, spht 

(2) Abide, bend, bleed, come, pay, sell. , 

(3) Arise, begin, cro-w, draw, drink, eat 

Classify strong verbs according to the vowel changes 

they undergo 

Strong verbs are dmded into the followins fii e 

classes * — 

(i) Those that change the vowel of the present 
for the past tense, and leave it unchanged 
in the past paiticiple 

' (a) ca, 0 , w, changing into a ; as, cat 
(ate, eaten) , give (ga%e, given); come 
(came, come), r«n (ran run) 

{h) a changing intoeoroo, as, fall (iell, 
fallen), blow (blew, blown), for sale 
(forsook, forsaken ) 

"(2) Those that change the vowel of the present 
in the same manner for both past tense 
and past participle. ' 
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(rt) a cii'itiging into o, no, or n , a«, ''mvaU 
(nAvolvO awolvo), <sland (-stoodj stood) » 
hang ) 

\}>) fi ea clianging into o , a«, yet (got) 
gotten, ti^ad (tiod, tiodden.) 

\c) 1 (long) cliangmg mlo i (slioifc) ot o« 5 
a«, hie ( Int, hittcu ) , Jight (fought, 
i ought ) 

(d) 0 changing, into 1% hold (held, held ) 

(3) Tlioso that change in different navt both 

past tense and past paiticiplo 

{a) I (shoit) changing into a in the pa‘>t, 
and into u in the past pailiciple 
begin (hogan begun ) 

^ (h) 1 (long) changing into 0 in the past 
and into 1 (shoit) in the past participle , 
as, a) tse (arose, ai i=;pn ) 


(e) 0 changing into td in the past, and into 
one m the past participle , as do (did, 
done ) 

(f2) 2j changing into ew in the past, and 
into own in the pa^t pattieiplo as fhj 


(flewflonn) 

(4) Those that Imo the ‘same aoiiel throngh- 


^ out , as, lei, (let let) , bm si (hui st, burst ) 
Those that’ are incomplete and also con- 
'jii gated in weak forms . 


P 
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Btes 

JPuiit 

Past 

melt 

• 

molten 

Iieai e 

hoio 


lot 

lotted* 

rotten 

show 

shoMcd’ 

shown 

— The paits 

marked'*' aie 

the weak forms 


Classify Ihe eak ^ eibs 

tl) Tho<50 in which the addition of rf or f i^ 
accompaniecl hy some ^ on el change , as, be&cech 
(hesonghi hpoonght) In red (hied bted) 

(2) Those ending m d. in nhieh the past teii>e 
and past participle ajipeiu in contracted forms , 
as, bend (hent bent ) 

(S) Those that have lost all oi nearly all tiace 
of inflexion ; as, cast (east cast ) 

(4) Thoso that have adopted tlie suffix d oi ed 
in the past tense in- place of the strong 
foi Illation , as, bale (baked baked, haken,) 

(3) Thoso that ha>o mcgnlaily conti acted foims; 
as, /laie (liad, had); male (made, made) 

Mention fi\c lerliatluu in the pa^st tense and peifeit 
participle both undergo i change of a on el, and add 
d o\,t 

Bitva, ’ceX, thud ^ bletd, iboe 

Mention five a orbs that change the. root vowel in ‘the 
past tense, Imt do not take cn in the peifcoi paitieiplo 

Begnu ehng,-^ghff gundj img 
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Mention five verbs that form the past tense in ed, and the 
perfect participle in en ^ 

Lade^ moWf rive^ saw, sote 

8 Give the more ancient and more recent forms of tlie past 
tense of the fo]lo^vlng verbs — Kneel, uotL, giid, leap, 
oiu Give the difference in meaning at the present 
day of the two foims in the case of the "word last 
mentioned 


Present tense. 

Past tense 

kneel 

knelt, kneeled 

work 

wionght, woiked 

gird 

girded, gut 

leap , 

* leapt, leaped 

owe 

ought, owed 


Ouffhf IS BOW used to express ‘duty/ ^obligation’, 
f owed to mean ‘was in debt ’ 

J) Point out which of the folloimg verbs are strong and 
which are weak , giving the past tense of each — 
head, stuve, seel., sell, give, hiy, gund, meet, n<,e, 
lay, he, flmg, hnng, dtg, Ireed, heave, fiy, try, squeeze^ 
forsake ' 

Ihe following verbs are strong : — 


Present 

V 

Past 

tread 


trod 

strive 

' 

stroi 6 

gne 


ga\e 

grind 


ground 


rise 


rose 
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lie 

flmg 

tlig 

lien\o 

flv 

% 

ior^ake 

The follo\\mg voib< are ^\cttk 


lay 

flung 

digged, (Jug 
lio\c, be£i\cd 
flew 
forsook 


Pi ficni. 

Past 

«eeK 

•(ougbt 

«eil 

* ‘•old 

buy 

bought 

JttC&i 

m&i 

Iny 

laid 

bung 

In ought 

breed 

bied 

Irv 

V 

tried 

squeero 

“queered 


10 Gnc the pist tenso ami past paiUciplc of — bear^ to iHing, 
forth, — hear, to carr> , — of clcacr, to adhere — cleave, 
>• to fiphl , of dme, to licnture, — (hre, to challenge , — of 
fife, from danger,—)?// a<! a bird, — as ■water 


{ 

{ 

{ 


Pi p'^enL 

bcai , (0 In mg 
Joi ih 

he'll, tocairy 

clea^e, io adhae 
cleave, io 'iiMt 

date, to tenture 
dare, to challenge 

13 


Past 

bate, bore 
bore 

cleaved, clave 
cloic, cleft 

durst 

daicd 


Past part. 
bom 

borne 

cleaved 
clov(in, oloffc 

dareej 

darc(i 
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flee, from daitger fled fled 

fly, as a hud fle^^ - flown ' ' 

flow, c^s wate) flowed ‘ flov ed 

Give the past tonsc and past paiticiplc o£ hang, to take 
away life, — hang, on a peg or pin , — of lade, to throw 
out water, — lade, to load , — of lag, to place, — be, to 
he dow n, — he, to speak falsely , — of lose, to suffer 
loss, — loose, to untie , — ofr pen, to coop up,— to 
wnte { — of set, to place, — sii, to rest upon 


TresenU 

PasU 

Past pait. 

hang, to take away 

hanged 

hanged 

t^e 

hang, on a peg, pin 

hung 

hung 

lade, to throw watei 

laded 

laded 

lade, to load 

laded 

l^den 

lay, to place 

laid 

laid 

he, to he dozen 

lay 

l{ttn 

ho, to speak falsely 

hed 

hed 

lose, to safer loss 

lost 

lost 

loose, to 'unite 

loosed 

loosed 

pen, to coop zip 

pent 

pent 

pen, to zonte ^ 

penned 

penned 

set, to plajce ' 

set 

set 

sit, to rest upon 

sat, sate 

sat 


Give the past tense and past participle of soio, to scatter- 
seeds,— sew, to stitch with a needle ,— of spit, to throw 
out spittle,— spit, to put upon a spit of wet, to 
moiBten-^whet, to sharpen,— of wind, to twist,- wmd, 
to fill with vfind- 





{ 

{ 

{ 


jt / tteiii. 
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Past 

Past pat'L 

SOW, to scaiier 

sow ed 

sown 

seeds 

seWj fo sttlch 

sewed 

sewed 

a needle 



spit, to throw out 

spat, <pit 
* 

spit 

spittle 

spitted 

spit, to pvt Upon a 

spitted 

spit 

wet, to moisten 

wet 

wet 

wliet, to sharpen 

whetted 

whetted 

•s^d, to ticist 

w'onnd 

wound 

wind, to fill icifh 

winded 

vnnded 

ivmd 

- 



3 Wiite ’do\\n tho Preterite and Pa's! Participle of ili< 
following \erbs giving both forms where two toriiii 
occur — icreaie, clothe, gml, strike, help, light, knetl 
gild sped, pay lmt,quil, hew, hid get,sheai, stiou 
smde, teal, giaie 


Piesent 

Past, 

Past 2101 } 1 

bereave 

bereft 

bereft beieaved 

clothe 

clad, clothed 

clad, clothed 

gird 

girded, gut 

girded, gut 

«tiike 

struck 

sti uck, stucken 

help 

holp, helped 

holpen, helped 

light 

lit, lighted 

lit, lighted 

kneel 

knelt, kneeled 

knelt, kneeled 

gild 

gilded, gilt 

ffddei!, gilt 

speed 

sped 

sped 
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pay 

paid 

paid 

kmt 

kmt, kmtted 

knit, knitted 

qnit 

quitted 

quitted 

t-liew 

hewed 

hewTi, hewed 

bTcl 

bade, bid 

bidden, hid 

^get 

got 

got, gotten 

rftrsbear 

sheared, shore 

‘ihoin, sheared 

, sti ow, sh ew - stroked, sh ewcd 

strown, stiowed 

tXjt/s^de 

t' strode, stud 

•stiidden 

te<ar 

tore 

torn 

gla^e 

giaved 

giaven, giaved 

14 "WTite down the principal pnits of tlie follownng verbs — 

«ee1 , 

seethe, swim, su ell, spin, trend, tom, toeate, siotng, 

u)ing, shooi, load, mote shoe, ride, trd, shed 

“ Pi esent 

Past 

Past pai t 

seek 

sought 

sought 

seethe 

sod 

sodden, sod 

•iwim 

swam, swum 

sw um 

1 •swell 

SAvelled 

■*» 

swollen, swelled 

spm 

> span, spun 

spun 

■\vend V 

wended 

wended 

ivin 

'won 

won 

weave 

wo\e 

woien , 

rf s Wg 

' s%vung 

/ 

swung 

^wnng 

wrung 

wrung 

sheofc 

^ '''' shot 

shot 

load 

loaded 

/ 

laden, loaded 

mow 

mowed 

,mown, mowed 
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'shoe 

shod 

<botI 

ride 

rode 

lid hjn 

rid . 

lid 

rid 

iM-ir- 


slied 

> ^Gnelhe 

aichaw form of ihc past tense of tht fuilov.: 

>erhs 

— hreal choose, 

time qet, heai^ udt 

smiic 

<tjnii sjn rnq, 

, mu, ii’iiug, Wtie, n 


Piescnt. 

Past 


*■ • 

farchaic foim) 


break 

hi ike 


choose 

chase 


duve 

dra-\ e 


fret 

gaf 


heat e 

hoie 


ride 

rul 


«iiig 

“unir 


snnte 

Sllllt 


'■pm 

span 


sjJiing 

sprang 


steal , 

stale 


stiide 

stud 


T in 

wan 


xTimg 

wrang 


write 

writ 


nno 

rung 


Examine the forint diqht highly o-orU 0^ 

icouted 


StiafoJit i& anotliei loim of stt'^iJiech 
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DigU IS shoit foi dighted p p of 0 E dihtan^ 
to adorn ' ^ 

Htglit originally is only past, but also took the 
place of haleriy lioten (called) noiv archaic 
Worsted (made \voise, defeated) is p p of a verb 
to WO) se . 

Wonted is an adjective from the noun wontf 
which lias originally the participle of' 
0 E. toon ‘todweiy oi 'lobe accustomed ’ , 


, DIRECT A^ID INDIRECT NARRATION. 

f m n 

DistiQguish between the Direct and the Indirect Narra' 
tion 

In the Direct Nanation the exact voids of the 
speakei are given , they are mtioduced by 
some such foiin as He sags or saidf without 
the conjunction that following and they are < 
enclosed within quotation marks — 

Sham said, “I am going to school ” 

In the Indiiect Naiiation (Obhque oi Repoited 
speech) the exact woids of the speaker are not 
given, though the meaning is gnen, theyaie 
mtioduced by some such form as He sags or 
satdf vitli the conjunction that following , and 
no quotation maiks aie used ~ 

' Bham said that he was going to school 
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2 Give the rule** for tho chanfie<i io be made (1) «« /7<e tet Is, 
(2) »» tJtefnonothi’i, (H) <n »co/rf's and pkia^^eb deno(in/j 
re7rt/ion, in tlnnging a ppeech from the Hn-ectform 
«f constmction to the Indirect 

(1) In olianginp; a speech into the Inducct foim 
of construction — 

(fl) When the inti odnetory verb is ptsfc all the 
jircsont tenses in the sjieoch must be changed 
into the coi responding past tenses — 

Diiccf Sbaiii said, **/ am (oi lens) ill “ 

Tmhicet ; Sham said that he teas for had 

• 7»ern)alJ, 

(i) When the intioductory verb is in tho pj*e«eBt 
or the future teiiiO, tho tense of the rerb- in 
the speech remains unchanged in the r&port.— 

BtreU . Sham sajs (or vmU say), am (or 
mis) ill ” 

Indued Sham sajs (orvvillsay) that he is 
(or 7tai) ill 

''i WhcPLj ho SDCco h n? an in t errogati on tho 
inti oductpij' v erb m ust bo -leplaced— by soiue^ 
■vcib expiessing niteiiogation and tolloucd 
bv a conjunctive adveib (7io«, f^hetho^ ^ 
rehen, lehere, ic/ien, &c ,) if necessary-, and the 
^tei rogatory speech should be chautred into 
>^n affirmative one, if necessaij — 

Direct lie said io me, “Hov\ do you (lo 
Indued i He ad^ed me, how I did, ,, 
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{d} The impel etive mood m the speech must he 
replaced hy the infinitive; and the intioductoiy 
\oih hy some veib expressing cohivtatul oi 
'iequaty v\ith an ohicct of the pei«on — 

Jjn'cd • Ito ?««? io kvm (Sham), “Go and call 
llam ” 

Indited Ho lold him (Sham) io go and tall 
Ham. 

Direct He faid to Iitm ^ham), “mid me j'oui 
hoolc, please.^ ^ 

Indhecl He requested him (Sham) io lend 
him bis hook 

(2) In tianspo'*ing fiom the direct to the Indiicct 
foim of constinction — 

(<i) Put all pionouns nhicli m the speech are of 
the fiist poison into the same person as the 
subject of the intioductory i erb — 

Diiecf Hail said “I am nion" ” 

o 

Indued Haii said that he (llaii) icos virong 

(b) Put all pionouns of the second porfeon in tbo 
speech into the ■’ame person as the pi ononns 
mIiicIi come after the introductory veib — 
Diiect Han said to me, “'i)oM aie wiong ’ 
Indiict H.ui said to me that I teas wrong 

(c) Pionouns of the third person m the speech 
lemam unchanged in the report — 

Do ect Hai i said to me, “he is w ron^ ” 

Indo ect Hai i ^aid to me that he loas lorong. 
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Dved Han said to yon, “he ?{> 

Indn'ect : Han said to yon that he was vfTongi 

jS" B —Tlieie is an exception to Rule (c) AVhen 
persons spoLen of in tlie speccli aie those to 
whom the repoit is made, all piononns in the 
speech lefeiimg to these people aie changed 
into the second peison : — , 

Dll ect Han said to me, “He {i e j'on) is 
wrong ” 

Indiieci Han said to me that you ime wiong. 

When persons spoken of in the speech are the 
leporters, aU piononns in the speech lefeiiing 
to them aie changed mthe repoit into the 
first person — 

Direct He said to yon, '‘He e I) t<i wiong ” 
Indirect . He said to von that I loo’s nionff 

% o 

(3) In changing a speech into the Indiiect form 
of construction — 

(a) Words and phia'ses denoting 'near i elation’ 
* of time (noio, ihi^s day, or to-day, to mahf, 
to-mon mo, yesfej'day, la'<t night, this month &c ,) 
must he changed into coi responding expressions 
denoting ^faither relation' of time (then, that 
day, the nevt day, the 2>7'Ct lous day, thepicted- 
tng night, that month &c ) 

Dnect He said, “It isnoio thiee o’clock ” 
Indued He said that it nas then three 
o’clock 
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(h) Words and pliiases denoting ^neai telatioiij 
of place (/lere, this place^ these books &c I) 
must be changed into corresponding expressions 
of ‘farthex relation’ of place {there, that plac6> 
those books, &c ) 

Duect Han said, “I aiS here ** 

Indirect Han said that he was there< 

(c) These expressions of relation in the speech 
will lemain unchanged in the report if they 
lefer* to objects present at the time of the 
lepoit, or to the place in which the reporter 
IS at-tlie time of the report » — 

Direct He said ‘‘this word is now obsolete ” 
Indued He said that Word {i e the woid 
1 before ns) was no%o in modern times) 
obsolete ^ 

3 Turn the following into the Indirect form — » 

( tt ) Portia said to Antonio, “Have j on any thing 
' to PUJ 

( b ) Shylock said, “0 wise young judge, how I do 
" honour you 1” 

( c ) “Ah said Antonio, “I am the unhappy cause of 
these quairels “ ' ' 

{d) She said to Shylock, “Be ineruf ul, 'take the 
j money, and bid me tear tne bond ” 

( e ) “Is he not able to pay t/ie monej ?” asked Poitia 
(/) Miranda said, “Would I might but ever see that 
" man **' 

(«/) Miranda said, “0 the heavens 1 What foul play 
bad ue ?’* 
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{h) Th♦^ boj’ t-aM “May j on be happy, Sir T* 

( t ) Hamlet eaid “Good-uightj mother 
ij) Ram tmd, “Maj I be a candidate?” 

Ram paid “Maj* I be a cmdidate 
{ t) He ba’d “Bj inj eonl I swear ther^ is no power 
the toneno of man to alter me " 

(l) 1 wud “Who sa\ s to me ‘j ou ore a knai e ^ ' 

(m) The hermit e*ud, 

‘Tor shame, fond j outh t!ij ‘sorrows hush, 

And spurn the *:s\ ’ 

(a) The child said “Mj father, God forbid it me ^hat 
I ehould do this tiling ” 

(a) Portia asked Antonio if he had any thing 
to say 

(h) Shylock declvicd to the wise yotmg judge 
how he did honour him. 

(e) Antonio exclaimed that he Aias the unhappy- 
cause of those quail els. 

(d) She requested Shjlock to be merciful, to take 
the money, and to hid hoi teai the bond. 

(e) Portia asked whether he iva<5 not able to pay 
the money, 

( f) Miranda exclaimed tliat slie wished she might 
but e\ei see that man 

(p) Miranda exclaimed wdiat foul play they had. 

{/<)The hoy ivished that he (the gentleman) 
might he happy 

( i ) Hamlet said good night to his mother e?’, 
Hamlet bade hi*: mother good-night. 
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( j) Ram ntlied if lie miglit te a candidate. 
Ram eii.pTes‘!cd a •wish to be a candidate dr, 
Ram wished that he might he a candidate 
(/I) He swoie that thoie ivasiio powei in the 
tongne of man to altei him 

(l) 1 asked who called me a inllain. 

(m) The hermit cried shame on him for a fond 
youth and told him to hush his soiio'vis, and 
spurn the sex 

(«) The child declared to his fathei that God 
' forbid li him that he should do that thing 

i Tvirn the f ollou tag into tlio Direct form — 

Zantippiis told them that tlioir nimics had been 
hitherto overthrown, not by the strength of the 
enemy, hut by the ignorance of their own generals He 
' therefore only required a icady obedience to lus orders, 
and assured them of an easy victor} , 

“Allow mo to tell yon,” said Zanhppus, “that 
^ yonv armies have been Intheito ovoi throivn, 
not by tbe stiongth of the enemy, hut by the 
ignoiance of your own geneials All, therefore, 
that 1 require is a leady obedience to my, 
oiders, and 1 aasuie you of an easy victoiy ” 

5 Turn into thp Indirect spei'oh — 

“I thank thee,” oned the d} mg Consul , “and may 
the Gods recompense thy piety But ns foi me, all 
is 01 er, and nay pait is chosen Do not, therefore, by - 
attempting to persuade a desperoto man, lose the only 
means of procunng thine on n safety ” 
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The dying Consnl thanked him, and prayed that 
the Gods might recompense him foi his piety 
But as for himself, he said that all i\as over, 
and that lu^ pait v-as chosen He therefore 
entreated him not to lose the only means of 
piociiring his ov,n safety, by attempting to 
persnade a desperate man 

G, Turn into the Direct speech ~ 

They asked Brennua -n hat harm the men of Clusium 
]iiid done the Gauls, that thov thus made war on them 
and Bronnus made answer that the injury was the 
Clu^mns possessed land that the Gnuls wanted, remark- 
ing, that it vas evactlj the un'v m 'which ,the Romans 
themselves treated their neighbours, adding, however 
that this was neither cmel nor unjust 

They «aid to Bremius, ‘*^7hat harmliate the men 
of Clnsnim done you, that vou thus make wai 
on them?'* Bionnus made answer “The 
injury Is that they possess land that we w'anfc, 
and that is exactly the way in which j'^ou 
yoursehos treat -^onr neighbours , though tliat 
^is neither cruel nor unjust ” 

Withont paraphrasing the follow mg passage, rewiite it 
m a correct prose, using the indirect form of speech — 
“Come hither, come hither^” the shenif -said, 

“Ask what thou Avilt of me ” 

"0 1 wull none of thj gold," said Bobin, 

“Nor I will none of thy foe 

flflut now J have slam the master,’’ he says, 

“Let me go strike the knave , 

U 
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“For this is,*n the regard I ask , 

“Nor no other will I have " 

\ ^ 

The sheriff told Robin to come thither, and ask 

t ' 

■what he would of him Robin leplied that he 
•wonld nope of his gold, noi would he any of 
his tee But then he had slam the mastfei, he 
asked to let him go" strike the knave ; for 
that was. all the reisard he asked , ndi any 
other would he have 

8 Turn the following into the Indirect Narration — 

^ The woman said unto Inm, “Sii, thou hast nothing to 
draw With, and -the well is deep fiom whence then 
thou hast that living w nter ? Art thou greater than 
out father Jacob, ivho gave us the well, and drank 
thereof himself, and his children, and his cattle T" 

The woman ‘said nnto him that he had nothing 
to draw with and the well was deep from 
whence then had he that hung water? 'Was 
he gi eater than their father Jacob who had 
, given them that well, and''had-druiikthereo‘' 
himself, and Ins childieu, and his cattle 9 

9 Transpose into the Direct form of-con^ruotion — 

'He answered me %/ith a great deal of candour, that 
the condition of hiii cotiiiudes w as so miserable, and 
that they were so sensible of it, that he believed they 
would abhoi the thought of using any man unkindly 
that should contribute to then deliverance, and that 
he was tui*‘ it 1 would undertake thur Toliof,they 
w ould h\ e and die bj me, 
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H*i an'^'oriil me a gteat deal of candour, 

•'The condition of m\ conn*ade5 is so nu'enible 
♦ 

and tl'cy *irc so sensible of itj^ that 1 beheve 
thev 'vill abhoi the thought of usmg any man 
liuk’udlj tint shall contribute to their delner- 
ani’o, and I am mie if vou vnll undeitake 

rel’c^' thev nill live and d»t hv vou ” 

% » » 


PAR 7' VI 11 
ADVCUBS 

1 \tlHi irf AtU«.ri«s-» parts of gp^'cch do lusy 

tqirl f\ ? 

Ad\eib5 are nord'* u^-eil itUL to describe in 
‘vome nav nhat is done as, ‘Speik loudly. y 
Tlie% q»wliA (1' Ifoun 'j^Tun Solomon ' 

• V 

^2;Pionouii, ‘lam ojye<UovaiAy 
yours ' 

(3) Adjective ‘A rciy good boy.’ 

(4) Verb ‘ W i ife cha ihi' 

(3) Ad\crb * ‘ Very soon ’ 

vG) Preposition ; *I am entnely nitii 
von ’ 

<^7; P.ut{ciple^ ‘He is otcatly 
belov ed ’ 

2 VChii urt Simple and CoH 3 uaetI^ t (or Relative) Adverbs ? 
Simple Adverbs merely modily the words wath 

vthich thov are used ; as, ‘Han w rites 
t^hen shall we meet again ?’ 
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I 

Conjunctive (or Relative) Adveibs connect pro* 
positions , as, ‘tell me lohen you -will qome 
‘I knovf not whence j'-ou are ^ 

3 Classify Advcibs (a) accoiding to tlieir meaning, and 
(J) according to their ongin. 

Adverbs may be classified^ 

(a) accordmg to tbeir meaning as folWs — 

(1) Time ; ' once, always, daily, hefoi e, to- 
morrow. 

(2) Place , hei'e, aloft, helow, inside, aiound 

(3) Degiee , much, very, greatly, almost, 
nearly, 

(4) Manner , toell, thus, truly, softly, so 

\ (5) Cause , tlei efore, wherefore, xohence, why. 

(b) accoiding to their origin as follows — 

(1) Monosyllabic Saxon words ; now, up, 
ill, &c 

<i 

(2) Derivatives — 

(i) Gemti\al adverbs, needs (of neces- 
sity'), noways, always, unawaies, on-ce, 
whils-t The 5 IS an old genitive suffix 

(ii) Dative adverbs , whilsm, seldsmr, 
' The smas an old dative ending 

(lu) Pronominal adverbs iohe-^e,whe-n, 
the-n, he-re, &c. 

(iv) Prepositional adveibs , ansn (at 
once), 'a-bed, u-bioad, of late, to-day, 
be-times, &c 
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« - ^ 

(v^ A*(ljecti\al a(3^ell)s , ncli-hi rfciji- ^ 
lofj^ Ideivue, ' - ‘ 

(d) Oompoiuid ad^eibs, yesterday, meati- 

^ y~ 

^oTimr h<t(^ nh &c in these 

instances tlie nouns aie in the ohjectne 
case qnahficil li)* ati adjective 
(•i'i Othei parts of speech used ad^ eibrnlly. 

/ * 

. bl->{e tLt, vaubi'S-iva-vs of fornnng Adverb*; ip Eng]i«.li. 

^ ' 

Adieihs ,ue toiuied pimcipalij;- from 2?ouns anc 
Adjectn es ’ 

(1) By pietixe^- 
a — (A S ) a-shoie, (?-far j ' 
a — (Latin) a-patt; a-cib«s,« ' 
al — (A. S ) a/-so, af-inoit. 

/>e — (A S ' he-ioi e, &e-s;idcs. 

'fo— (A S } to-day. 

i^Latin) j^;e>»-chance~ pei^-haps 
AT j5 —per-hap« is a hyhiid'- 

{2;^ By (AS) ' - 
e'!,-^e,-ce,~s . nn<v\\ai-*es, else, on-coj 
need-ft. 

t 

— Itna^—hug daik~iinff(=-in the ' 

dark), head-Zo«^ ' - 

— ly month-Zy, had-/y. . ' 

« s> 

— weal piece-nj<'«Z (*=by pieces^, 

inch-inecr? (— hy inches). . , . 
— o»i whilom, seldom.. 
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JV’S — ^wliil-om, seld-om coniam an 
^ old dafave ending 
whiles C e , formeily) 

— i/i/ir bif/ter, thif/tei*. 

— ward , — wa> ds bome^ward. home- 
taai ds I 

— ivise, — tvaj/s • otherioise alitaj/s 
5 Fortn adverbs from tbe following adjectives by adding 
?3/ -J-prcWy, coy, yay, s/iy, aJZc, io7toZe, Tioly, yot?7y, ducj 
iuie, pure, free', one, and frame according to jour 
'answer rules for the foimation of tlieir adverbs 

Rule (1) Ad 3 ectiY 6 s ending in^ aftei a consonant 
change y into i before -dy, bnt not after 
vowels ; as, ‘j^^eltyf 'f>rett%ly, ooy, coyly 
» Gay (gaily) sky (shyly) are e\c6ptions 

Rule (2) Ad 3 eotives ending in le after a conso- 
nant change c into y withont the addi- 
tion of -ly , as, ally 

Rnle (3) Adjectives ending in le after a vowel 
change le into I before -ly , as, whole, 
wholly 

Rule (4) Adjectives ending in -ly do not add a 
, second -ly to form adverbs , the simple 
► adjective is used as an adv erb * godly, 

' ^ likely In hohly fiom holy, the Z is > 

part of the root 

Buie (5) Adjegtivos ending in e after a vowel * 
reject e before -Zy, but not aftei conso- 
nants (Z excepted), as, true, truly , due, 
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dul^ ^ pmCf pinehf Fice (freely)^ one 

^ {pnip) are exceptions ' 

Di«cuss tlie forms ye<i and no 

'Yi'i and no are not ad\cibs, as tlicj* are riot used 
to qualify \erbs, .idjectne*Sj or Othei ad\ orbs 
Nor can we call thorn intorjcchons a<? they do 
not express any emotion of the nund. They ' 
are meiel) substitutes foi sentences. Thus in 
the question and answer^ — ‘Is ho willing'* 
equivalent to tho sentence ‘lie is 
willing' The expressions yes and iio may 
therefore be called teonZ sentencei, {le woids 
equivalent to sentences.) 

Atiouwt frtr th2 frequent use of tlio same words as 
adjectnesmiil adverbs » 

In old I]iigli«li the adverb.was often foinicd fiom 
the iid,ectivQ by adding c, as soft, softc The 
r w-a<i dropped, and then -hoth had the same 
foiin Loud, hard fast, long, high, wise, ninch, 

/■ little , ire both advoibs and adjectives 

*■ \ 

■\VlHcb form i«- acenrnte ‘Tie arnv'cd ^afe' or ‘He amveil 
ertfeh/ ? K both^ arc accuiatc, how do thev' differ m 
meaning • 

Both form'! are accurate ‘He airived 
.means ‘He was safe when he arrived’ ‘He 
ariived safely' means ‘He ainved in’ a safe 
niinn/Ji * tOf ‘TIia enn isbinos; bricrbt ' *Tbfi 
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ihines'biightly’) The adjective for^ii et- 
pi esses the quality .of- .the** agent, and.th^ 
' adverbial foiitt the -qiisvlity of the act« , f 

9 lime the adveihs ot cotdpaiison Consti^ucfc feeuttnccs 
lUustrative^of their 'use - ^ ^ ^ 

The following aie theadVeibsof compaiisbn 
- SSo/ ‘.i'*’ ‘ttien/ ‘the’, and ‘too.* To, these may 
** ‘ be-ad'ded ‘enough,* ‘sufficiently,’ ‘only*’ 

« s. I f 

‘X' am so weak that I cannot walli’ ( =% that . 

. . t t j 

¥ \ ' ' ^ * 
‘Mine IS, os 'good as yours’ = ' ' 

, ^ 1 V . ‘mine js good in iTtaf deyrei 

■< , in which derft ee y om s is good i’ 

‘ile IB sti ongei than you’ =» 

' \ ‘hois stronger (hen 

^ ihahwei dey^'Ac) stiongal'e 

. you.’ " ■ ' " 

t- y * y ^ ^ 

*The sooiiei, Gw better,’ « ' 

“ ^ ' 
•‘better in that- dcyiee ■•in 

’ wfuch sooner ’ 

‘I am too we.ik to attend tohool? — 

V M i 

‘I am 60 w'eUk ib.at.’I aiu 

4 * j. ^ t 

^ _ unable to attend school ’ ^ ^ 

T am old enotigh to manage my own afihirs’ ^ 

‘I am so old that 1 .am *ghle 
to* manage my ow a affiiirs^^ 
‘This is^m^fiently large foi the purpose’ - 

-‘this IS so large that -it may 
serve the purpo'ie.’ - ‘ 
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*He can only speak Enghsh’ = 

‘he can speak, but cannot 
wiite English’ ‘Only’=» 
tim one thing by itself 

LO What adverbs adiiiit of degrees of compailson ? How is 
the compauson cxpiessed when the adverb ebds m ‘ly” 

The following adverbs admit of degiees of coih- 
paiison — 

(1) Adveibs of degree implying abundance , 
as, much, moie, most ; little, less, least 

(2) Adverbs of manner ; as, well, better, best , 
ill woi'se, woist. 

When the adverb ends in 'ly’ compauson is 
expiessed by ‘moie’ and ^most’, as, likely, 
more hkely, most likely ^ 

11 When are vioio and most adjectives, and when adverbs ? v 

More and most are adjectives, when they qualify 
nouns , and adverbs, when they qualify verbs, 
adjectii es, or adverbs 

12 Give instances of adveibs used as othei parts of speech, 

and othei parts of speech used as adv erbs 
Adverbs are used as — ^ 

(1) noun *I have heard that 
before now * 

(2) adjective ‘The then king/ 

(3) verb . ^Down with it * 

Other parts 6f speech used as adverbs — 

(1) noun ; ‘He comes horrie to-morrow.’ 
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(S) pronoun ‘He la somewhat pioud * 

(3) adjective* ‘Dunktfeeja,’ ‘youplay me/aZsi?^ 

(4) participle , ‘Pnssrnp ncli "with foity pounds 
a j-ear ' 

s 

(5) preposition ‘1 told yon before * 

, (6) verb ‘/Sniacftwenttbeuliip^ 'snajs it i\ent * 

13 What difference in signification or nsagc is there hetween. 
the foUo\ving expiessions ? — 

Presently^ and imnicdiafeJ!^;, 

Ayo and hiforre, ' x ^ 

Very and ititwh, 

Shot tbi and j«st now, 

Haidly and haid, 

ConUnvaUy and contmuoH'ily, 

Sometime’t and ‘jojiwUthc, 

Almost and waily _ 

Immediately impbes without any interposition of 
other occupation , presently implies without 
any intervention o^ time Hence “I -svili do it 
immediateV’ means “I will do ' it is the next 
veiy thing’' «I will do it allows 
not a paiticle of delay 

Ago IS used to indicate a time preceding some 
part interval of tune , as, ‘He was here a little 
wliile ago Before is used only when priority 
to some fixed point of time is to he expressed 
as, Vou learnt this yesterday , Iknowitlowp ' 
lefoie* o.e , before yesteiday ) 
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Very IS tisccl witl; adjeotiTCS and adverbs ip the 
posih\e degree, and with present participles 
u'se I a** ad^octrv es , as, * the book is vay 
amusing.’ Mxteh is used with adjectues and 
ad\erbs in tlio comparative degree, and with 
past partieipleo , as ‘I thought him looking 
mxich alteied ’ A few pa^t participles that 
.iro n^cd so frp^uently as to bo reckoned as\ 
ad lectn ci? take vay bofoi o them , as * very tiu d 
''/<oi th If* used of future time and means 
i-oon ; it is never used of time past, 
or to nidicato dux.ation ot tune , as, ‘I will 
^end you tlie book tilmily ' Just now is used of 
a point of time slightly preceding the piesent ; 

‘I came now’ («=a woinent befoxeihe 
'pretcnt ) 

f7a7<? means diHgontlj'-, earnestly , as, ‘my father 
!■? haid at study' — Sbakespeaie Hardly 
means scarcely , as *llaully be studies ’ 

ConitniiaUy, contimiously, both mark length of 
duration, but the former admits of a ceitaiu 
degree off interruption, which the lattex does 
not To tay “it rained coxitmiiaUy during the 
dij” would not of necossitj imply that tbeie 
was no break whatever to express that wo 
should bo apt to uve continuously. 

^^omtinne means former , as, ‘our sometimb sistoi, 
now our queen — Sbakespeaie. Sometimes 
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moans (1) now and then , as, ‘It is good that 
y,o ho sometimes conliadiefced (2) at ono 
time — opposed to another ime , ns, sometimes 
1 icli, sometimes (= another tune) poor { s=nnothor 
time) poor, 

Tliat winch is begun and approaches its comple- 
tion IS almost done, that which is on the point 
pf being begun is nearly begun. It is almost 
twelve o’clock when the greater pait of the 
twelfth hour is elapsed , it is nearly twehe 
o’clock when it is just on the point of striking 
twelve Nearly regards the beginning, and 
almost tlio end of an act 
14 Distinguish between — 

‘Ho 1 q\ cs him more than mo’ and 
‘He loves him more than T 



Show that tlio follownng is ambiguous — 

‘You suppose him younger than 1 ’ 

‘He loves him more than me’ ■= 

' ‘He loves him more than ho 

loves me ’ 


‘He loves him more than I’ = 

‘He loies him moio than 
I loie him ’ 

‘Yon suppose him younge/ than I’ is ambiguous, 
as it may moan oithei that you suppose him 
younger than I am, or that you suppose hirn 
to be younger than I suppose him to be ' 
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^ 16 X'Tnte foui sentences as examples of since used in tlio 
sense of ago 


I u eni to Gaicuit i two years smee 
There "was a gieat stoim at Madias a foitiught 
sin^. 

The circumstance happened long since. 

There was a hear'}* fall of rain three days since. 

16 Give t\\ 0 ciatnples of haeJu used in the sense of ago tj 

A short time 6aci I heard fiom him 
^^^Ten years had. theie was a great famine 

17 Examine the forms — ci'er so ncpcr so 




'Eien so=in wliatevei degiee , as — 

‘Be it eur so homely there’s no place like home ’ 
Kerer so — as never before , as — 

‘The prayei of Christ is sufficient to stiengtheii 
us, be ue never so weak/^.e, the prayer of 
Christ is sufficient to strengthen-'Us, be we so 
w'eak as (we wore) nevei before, 

Aerer so is now replaced by ever so, but very 
improperly 


18 Compose sentences to sliow the coirect use of — once, at 
once, once for all, once in a rcag, once and again , eieti 
aoi*', note and then, eierg now and then, noii-a-dags,' 

I saw* him only once (*=one tune.) 

I loied him once (= formerly ) 

Go of once (= without delay, immediately,) 

He is at once (=hoth) knave and fool 
They all moved ai once {= simultaneously ) 

15 
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If you leave tlie class, you must leave once fov‘ at 
(= finally') 

He may feel it Lard to give a monthly suLscrip 
fion of two lupees, hut he can easily afford tc 
giie five lupeQS once in a way 
I warned him once and again (= repeatedly ) 
Even now he was here (=up to the present time ) 
He was hut nova telling me of yovi{ — a. shoit 
time before ) 

He comes to mo now and then. ( = occasionally ) 
Money is money now-a-days (=at the preseni 
time ) , 

if B — once fon all ■= I Once vn a nay = 

19 iVnte sentences showing different applications of each 
of the following , — > 

generally, rathe*, ler?/ 

- Aghvn means (1) a second time ‘Do it again ’ 

(2) hack ‘Brmg us word ogam ’ 

(3) in leturn ‘Loieto he lo>ed 
again ’ 

(4) once mor^ • ‘Ready again tq 

- take the field * 

(5) with fiequent repetition, ‘Thej' 

wept and cried again ’ ' 

(6) on the other hand ‘The one 
' I cannot refuse, the othei again 

I cannot accept 1 
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(7) m adtlifcion as mtich 

atHun —one and a half 

mean*! (3^ in the inajcnitj' of nistanees * 
‘The plan genoally succeeded ’ 

f2, in ^rcneiiil * ‘Hot snnimei 
follows a cold winter. ’ 
K B —The fir&t ic the most 
u-nal meaning, tlie second la 
bottei expietsed by the phra‘-e 
‘in general * 

RtXihev mean-' (1 ) more rendily or willingl)' ‘I 
would lathci die than live ’ 

(2) on the othoi hand ‘Was 
noflnng betteied, but rather 
giew woi«e’ 

.(3;mota. cqjiecfly ij^king . 
‘A iepre«enlati\ 0 of the divinity 
01 xathe) the divinity himselt ’ 

V 

(4) somewhat ‘1 am i at her afraid 
to do it * 

F<ry when adjective moans (1) ?/e, aHtml , a**, 

‘There is a leiy life in oui despan — l^jion; 
(2) itself, themsehes, ns, ‘His I'cn/fiiend' — 
Shakespeare ‘The very limo-twigs of his 
Bpell*!’ — Milton Vexy when adveib means 

excefd'inoly . ‘rei y cold,’ 
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20 Explain the fom — "I /inrfrathei," , 

Givetheloice of why in — 

''Why that I cannot tell,” said he 
“But ’t n as a famous victory ” 

R Southey 

‘T! had rather” >= “I would lather” This ex- 
pies<5ion has ansen from a false idea that the 
contracted form ‘'Pd rathei” stood foi “I had 
rather,” wheieas it really is for “I ivoidd, 

> rathei 

Why in “why that I cannot tell &c.” is used as 
an expletive, denoting slight impatience or 
> stnpiise 

21 State the various modes of fornung compound Adi orbs 

(1) Nonn+nonn, side-ways, longth-wise. 

(2) ]UotLn+ adjective, breast-high, knee-deep 

(3) Adjective + noun, mean-while, al-w ays, mean- 
time '' ' 

(4) Pronoun -fnonn 5 to-night, some-times, othei- 
wise 

(5) Pronoun 4- pi eposit’on, heie-tofoie,heie-aftei, 
there-npon, 

(6) Pieposition-fnoun , in-deed, ont-side. 
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PABT IX 

PEEPOSITIO^TS 

Define a Preposition. How are Prepositions kno\in from 
Adverbs ^ "Why are they so called ? 

A. Preposition shows the relation of a or 
Pronoun — 

(1^ to another Noun j Theie is a boy «f the 
door. 

(2) to an Adjeebve : He is fond of his dog 

( 3 ) to a Verb; He comes to my house ei ery day. 
^^4) to an Adveib I have rated him- severely 

f jor his misconduct 

Prepositions are known from Adverbs by govern- 
ing nouns They are so called because they 
aie usually placed hefoie the words vhich they 
goi em. 

Clasafv Prepositions (a) according to their meaning, and 
(&) according to their forms 

Piepo=«itions may be classified — 

{a) Accordmg to their meaning as follows — 

[i) Place — 

1 rest m, at, near 

2 motion with direction * fo, xinfo 
idicaids 

3 place and direction, on aboiCf oiet, 
V7ider, oj^j beyondj Jonndy about &c. 

(ii) Time ; ajtei , since, till, during^ &c» 
fill! Auenev . bv uithf through^ Ac.' 
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(iv) Endj motive ,Jor.,p'om, &.c 

(v) Refeience , o/, about , touching^ concei'n- 
ing, &c 

(m) Sepal ation , without, lave, fivcept, &c 
(yii) Inclmatioii , according to, in puisuance 
ofj &c 

(vm) Opposition , against , in spite oj ( — in 
despite of), &c 

(ix) . Substitution', foi, instead of^ in- plain 

of, &c 

(x) Possession, mateiial , of, (belonging to'), 
(the pvopeHy) of, (made) of 

(b) According to tlieir foims as follows — 

(1) Simple piepositions , afj by, fo), m, onj 
of, all, out, to, up, with. 

'(2) Compound Piepositions , acioss, after, 
around, into, under, behind, 

(3) Deiivative prepositrons , ow%ng to, 
notioithitandmq, except, save, &c 

(4) Pluase-Piepositions , by meam^of, for 

safe of, Ac 

■\V)iat difteience in signification or usage is tlieie between 
tlie following prepositions ’ — 

In and into 
By and loitli 

In and to (in speaking o£ tlje locality of places ) 

In and at (m expressions oi place ) 

In and of (in expressions of Um ) 

Since, /low and for (w expiessions of tme ) 
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In IS ii«ed to espiess rest m a place, ^\hlle into 
indicates niotiou to oi toA%aids a pi ice as, 

‘He •nalks in the park * 

‘He fell into a pit * 

By IS used befoie the agent, and icilh before the 
mstiument as, 

‘He vras stinick by lightning 
‘He rate tins with a steel pen * 
liL the sentence ‘Ceylon is to the south of India’ 
to denotes that Ceylon is beyond the bouudaiy 
of India ‘Mysoie !■« m the south of India’ means 
that Mysore is iCithin the boundaiy of India 
7/1 IS used befoie the names of countries, districts, 
and largo cities at before the names ol foreign 
citic'’, small tow ns and villages , as ‘He is tn 
EngLuid,’ ‘ill Calcutta,’ ‘He hie*; at Seiampoie 
in Bengal ’ It is collect to sav ‘He is at 

•w 

school 01 III school ’ 

deiiotei. a point of time, m a portion of time * 
as, ‘He left at 6 o’clock,' ‘He imE come m the 
e\ ening ’ 

;S'/«ce cannot be used in the sense of duunct* 

V 

It lefeis only to a point of time, not to a 
poition, and it loqniies one of the peifect 
tenses ‘I am umvell since three weeks’ shoulil 
’ be ‘1 hate been unwell /oi' three week's.’ ' But 
.<f<nceis coiiectly used when ve speak of an 
intcrial between a fixed point of time and the 
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present time , as, ‘I have been un-well since - 
Fuday’ AVe cannot say ‘I -vient to Bombay 
three years*; but -we can say ‘I -went to 
Bombay three years 5^?^ce’ (= 0^0 ) . 

Foi (in the "sense of duivng) denotes a portion ^of 
time It may be used -with any tense except 
the present impevfcct , ‘I am studjmg Enghsh 
since two years’ should be ‘I hate been studying ^ 
English for tiVo yeais ’ i 

Fromy denoting a point of trine, may be used with 
all the tenses, but must be followed by to, hll, 

01 until , as, attended f> om the 1st to the 
20th of this month.* 

Distinguish between ‘He mil come man hour’ and ‘He 
will come ioK 7 im An hour * ' 

‘He will come in an houi’ means ‘He will come 
after the lapse of an hour ’ *- 

‘He will come withm an honi’ means 'He will 
come hefoie the eipiry of an hour ’ 

What 18 the difiEerenco in usage between hciween and 
among ^ Distinguish between— “They went h^ore iis'’ 

and “They went ir/orc tcB etent” ■■ ^ - 

IS apphed to two things , as, ^‘Between 
the two,” Among, to moie than two, a**, 
"A'tftjong the thiee ” 

“They -went before us” implies in ft out of us , 
They went befoiewe ueni” denotes 
of time. 
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Wlnt lb the dem ilion of af/aimt, atoiiq anidnq, 

uiouitdy behiiidy below, between, doiui, since, UW^ 

Act OSS (A S and Lat a c>wi) = ou cioss, cioss- 

I 

Airamst (0 E on-aegn) =in opposition to 
Along (0 E and-long) ^ovai against in length. 
Among (0. E np~gemaiuj) ==-\n a cro\*fl 
Aioxmd (A S a, on and landj boider)=o« 
roinulj in a circle. 

Behind (A S he-hindan') = hy hind, at the back of 
Below (A S he lah) «= hy loii, at tbo bottom. 
Between (A S be-iti'inan) — hy twain, in the 
middle of 

Down ^moie folly a-iifoion) = 0. E of dune, 
the hill. 

Since (M E vihence, sit hens)— sifh i ham, ahei 
that 

Till (A S til) probably a contraction of “to while’^ 

' — “to the tune ’’ 

Derive and gne the meaning of the prepositionb onfut, , 
mattqre, sans ' Are they still in use ? ^ 

Ancnt (0 E On-eren) concerninti a Scotticism, 
often nsed in colloquial language 
Mavgi e, Er malgre, m s>pite of — 

“Shall lead Hell captne maugie Help' (P L. m, 
25G) This w'oi d IS now obsolete 

Sans (Fi ^Lat, sme) iiiihout (obsolete) — 

“ Sans teeth, sans taste, sans oveij'thing 

(Shakespeaie As Yon Like It, u T ) 
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\ Ui' f* thi. difterent meanings of about and illnstrat?. ^acii 
mettning by an evumple - 

(=on-by''OUt on that ^^h^ch is 6?/ the 
Qitf side) has the primaiv signification of close 
'npames<i to the oxtUide^ as in 'Cast thy gat- 
inent about tliee ’—English Bihle» 

Hence it is nt-ed in the sense of — 

(1) around He lode about the country. 

(2 neni It is abovA five o clock' (i e , near 
the honr 1 ' 

(3) en{/aged w IVhat are you about ^ i e , what 

aie yon doing ? B — Jins phi a*e 'what 

aie you about woufcfnot be usea’ fo a" 
supeiior , indeed it implies a^hght degree 
of fault-finding 

(4) concemina _Tell me all about the quaiiel 

What part of spetoli is ohouty and what is its exact force, 

1 1 the foiloii ing ? — 
fa) The avail is about ten feet high 
Ihej ate about to go 

(c) He is about to die 

(d) You nere ahout'to aviite 

Distinguish between ‘He went about two miles* anq ‘He 
w ent two miles about ’ 

About IS leally an adveib in (a), (?*), (c\ and (d) 

In (a) it has the force of nearly 

I (b) » » jj w « ‘>eady to 

II (^) i» '» >; j> }j on the point of. - 

M (^) » » jj » 1 } tn the act hf. 
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*PIo wenf afmtl Ia\o miles' = 

lie went ts\o miles, or 
bide moie of a hide lest- 

'He uonl li\o miles = 

He ma<le .1 cnruli ci tvo 
miles 

Ifl 1 xplinn iho i>brft<:c« — lol»nngfl%'/ to conv to 

t list about foi , ia go altntfi .0 get nhout HiJiuij, 
uhotit to vot«/ioiit, to turn nlout , turn ind nun 
o/'o / III««!tiatc them by scntomcs 

To 1)1 mg fihovt = to e mse to jiiippen 'The C.ii di- 
nnl eirnestly ondeaiomeil io 
h'lng about the peace ’ y B — 
To hiimf ahovt is the cansatne 
pf io iome about The same 
meaning is e\pies=ed by the 
phrase, io hnng io jta.'^s, whu K 
IS the causatiie of io aunt io 
jjO'-s, The phrase io hung about 
often implies skilful planning 
and ananging. 

To come ahoul^io happen, take place ‘How. 

did this Slate of things tome 
about ” 

To cast about JO} =io look foi, to bo on the watch 
for ‘He cast about jter an 
opportunity of taking revenge ' 
on you * 
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To go abovt — (1) to iAo\ e from place o£ place < 
^ Jesus uenf about doing good/ 
(2) to piepare, to endear onr, to 
attempt ‘Why ffo ye abo?it 
to kill me?’ — Eng Bible *Go 
about your business/ is said 
oontomptuonsly to a peison 
\^ho IS pesteimg us and whom 
"ve wish to be iid of 

To get about to move fiom plaoe to place 
uhetlier on foot, or on horse 
back, or by comeyance, or ,by 
any other means ‘The storm is" 
^0 severe to-day that it is im* 
possible iQ get about ’ ^ 

To hang a6out= to loitei neai a place ‘Many 
people hang about the court 
all day’ 

To sot about “to begin, to apply oneself to . 

^ , ‘I recommend you to set abovt 

your business witliout delay ’ 

To turn about to move the face to anothei 
quarter ‘She hmied about and 
uept ’ 

Turn and turn about = every one in his turn 

‘They did itVitjn and 
about ’ 
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11 Ui\c the tUilefcnt eignifications of ahoie, illu&tiatmg 
cich eigmfication hj an cxainplc 

(«on-by-tip t « , ov that which is by the 
xipp(>r sitle) means primarily close jiearwM to 
the upper surface Hence it is used in the 
cense of — 

(1) Jiipha' than ‘Tlio balloon rose a?;or<? the 
clouds.’ 

(2^ lu-yond ‘This is above the grasp of reason ’ 

(3) more than *There were present above 
fii e hundred men.’ 

(4) superior to • ‘A man above all meanness ’ 

12 Explain the phrases abox e all, ot cr and aloi e, to hee aloie 
one's income, and illustrate them by sentences 

Abate aW *= chiefly, before any other consideration 
‘Be cleanly . be sober ; be honest, 
but, above all, be truthful ' The 
expression, above all, would be used 
when a speaker, having mentioned a 
number of things, wushes to state 
something farther which is of still 
gi eater impoitance. 

Ot or and abovo= besides ‘Otv?? and abate this 

consideration, there is another 
I wish to mention ’ 

To liie above one's income — 

to spend more than one’s 
income , ‘He hves ahoie bis 


16 
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income ’ I?" B , — ‘To live ^tlim 
one’s income’ is to spend less 
than one’s income, not to spend 
, beyond one’s income. 

^13 Give the exact force of acro'is in the following — 

1 

' (a) Ho walked OSS the room 

(b) Hib house is «« os^ the street 

(c) He threw the burden across his slionldor 
"What 18 the meaning of the phrase to come across 7 

(а) He wallced from one sidv of the room to the 
otliei 

(б) His honse is on the othei' side of the street 
(c) He threw the burden on hoili sides of lus 

shoulder 

To come across meet with accidentally, to /- 
discover ‘I came across him 
yesterday’, ‘searclung m the 
Libraiy I came across an old 


After (o/'i-ei, , more off) primarily denotes 

d%stance measured fo'om the aft t.e , stei n port 
of a thmg 

Hence it is used to indicate — 

(1} behind in tune ‘An hour after you Ieft,i 
the ram came on,’ 

(2) un pursuit of ‘He seeks afier msdom and 
truth , ‘what are you after’? (i.e., what are 


forgotten pianuscript,’ 

14 State the various meanings of n/ter with examples 
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you doing'*) The phrase, what are you 
after?, like the phrase, whataie you about 
implies slight fault-finding 
(■3) as a consequence o/, in sp?fe of ^^fter wHat 
you have said, I consent’, ^ After all, he is 
a good man’ (« e , sptte of all that you 
say ott the contraiy.) The phrase, ajter 
all, means eierything being taken into 
account 

(4) similar to, in imitation of *The hoy takes 
after his father’ (/ e , is similar to his 'father 
in disposition), 'A painting after Reynolds* 
^ , in tmitation of his style or manner ) 

Gn e the meaning of the pluases — ^Aftei dork ‘To bo 
after the fair^’ 

* After daik’=» after it has become dark 

'To be aftei the faii’=To be too late to share in 


some pleasure 

Give the e\act force of against m the following— 

(0) There is a garden against the house 

(1) lie IS leaning against the wall 

(c) I am against this proposal 

(d) You Mill find every tlung ready against you come 

In (a) against moans opposed to, i,e in font of 
„ (ft) „ implies contact 
„ (c) ,, means opposed to, i e not in favoi of 

jj (d) ,, „ in provision for 

* Against you come’ =In provision for your 


coming 



'7 Expkin the foUo^\lng phrases — • 

(а) Over agamst 

(б) To go agatnsi tlie grains 
(c) To woik against time 
{d) To hope against hope 


(a) “Opposite to. 

(63«=To resist the current of public opinion, ? e > 
to be opposed to it The phrase literally 
means ‘To cut -wood against the hne or 
direction in ivhich the fibres of the Mood 
lie * (cp To go against the stream, the 
current, the tide ) 

(c) «To -work with a view of fimshing within a 

given time 

(d) <=To continue hoping when there is little or 

no ground jOT^oping ■ - - - j , 

18 Give the various signihcatious of at with esamples. 
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At primarily means ‘near’ or ‘close by.* 

It expresses — 

(1) Place whete ‘The boy is at home ’ 

(2) Tme when ‘He came at noon ^ 

(3) Direction ‘He ran at me, (=in 
the direction of ) 

(4) State occupation . ‘You are at 
hberty to do this,’ (*=in a state 
of ) ‘The child is at play’ {le j 
playing) 
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(.5) Titoici. or xahic • ‘The tiain ran at 
full speed' (dogrce ) ‘Rice sells 
at three rupees a imund' (\alue) 
(S' Dtpetidenee ‘Tins uas repaired at 
inv expense ’ ‘I take you at your 
^\ord' (le, I act in accordance 
ivjth nhat you ha%e slid ) 

(71 Jiea'Oiij source ‘At this news she 
fainted’ (=on »'iccoiint of) ‘1 
expect good at }our hands’ Oc, 
fiom vou ) 

V 

E\plam the phn«es iii Ualics in tht fellow inir — 

(rt) The examination is at hand 
(A) They arc at daggtrs dtoun 

(c) Thej are at rot >ance 

(d) I 4irt at a loss to iinderahtiid »t 
(o) This 18 the point at ts^ne 

C/J Tile bird that Sios at largi 

Cg) He IS at hu tnt s end 

(h) A Bmhniin should le at hone tn tne 1 eda^ 

(t) Do not fff tt at muqiii 

0) His interest is at etahe 

(/.) He talks at random 

(0 He IS a rogue at hiBf 

(m.) The gentleman is not at all happy 

(a) The examination is nearly at tired 

( b) The} are in a state oj bitter enmity. 

(c) They are m a state of disagreement. 

(d) 1 am bewil^ted to understand it. 

{c) This the point in dispute. 



(/) Tlie bird that flies fi ee 
ig) He IS hopelessly puzzled 
(h) A Brahmin shonld he thoroughly acquainted 
with the Vedas ‘To be at home with a person’ 
IS to be on mtimatd, friendly terms vithhim 
(t) Do not treat it os nothing i e , despise tt 
{j ) His interest is m dang&i\ 

(k) He talks caielessly 

{1) He IS a rogno, taking the best vieto of his 
charaeier 


(w) T8e gentleman is not happy, taking eveiy^ 
view of the matter ‘Hot at all’ =By no means 

^20 Construct sentences showng that you understand the 
*• meaning of the following plnases — 

(o) At any rate 
(6) At all events 

(c) At least 

(d) At last 
(c) At length. 
if) At all risks 

;^/Djstinguisb between ‘He is at fault' and ‘He is vi fault * 


(ct) The boy is intelligent , at any rate be seems 
SO to me 

( h) There is at all events one good reason to 
disbelieve his saying. 

V (c) In intelleotnal gifts Earn is at least Bj&ms 
equal ’■ ' 

(<Q In spite of many hinderancss they d(kst^ 
i succeeded 
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(e) After a tioxiblesome journey at length wQ 
came to the place., 

( f) At all risks I will cany this news to him 
‘He IS at fault* «=H6 does not know how to pro- 
ceed , he IS puzzled 

‘He IS m/auZ<’=He is to blame, he deser\es 
blame 

2^ B. — ^‘At any rate,’ ‘At all events,’ ‘At least’ 
are all ff^onymons and correspond to Bengali 
1 


1 Distinguish between beside and besides. / 

Give the esact meaning of 5eside m — ^ 

(а) He sat beside the fire 

(б) All this IS beside our purpose 

(c) You are beside yourself ^ 

Besides may be used as — 

(1) a preposition 'Besides these considera- 
tions, tliero IS anothei’ (*=m addition to ) 

(2) an ad^e^b • 'Besides, theie are other con- 
siderations’ («= moreover) 

Beside IS always a preposition and is never used 
.as an adverb 

(a) Beside *= by the side of. 

(&) Beside— aside from 

, (c) Beside out of 'Yon are bende yourself* 

=»you are out of your senses 


22. Gu e the exact torce of by in the foUoi/ing — i 
(a) He passed by the house 
<6) He will be here by nightfall. 
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(c) The citj \\as destroved hy fire 
((/) Pull him iy the ear 
Cfi ) It 16 5 o’clock iy niy \\ itch 
(/) Come one iy one 
(y) He sells eggs by the do/cn 
(A) By all that we hold dear 


In 

(«] 

) by =>neav to 

» 

(6) 

1 by=not latei' than 


(0) 

hy = through the agency of 

1) 

id] 

t hy place uheic 

}) 

<e) 

1 hy= according to 

V 

(n 

1 by — next to, follomnq 

}) 

(9) 

hy<=at the tate ot 

» 

(h) 

hy = under the feai oi tnflumce of 

23 

■plain the phrases — 


(a) 

By fits and starts 


(i) 

By oneself 


(c) 

To take time by the f oi eloek * 


(d) 

To come by a tlung 


(c) 

To abide by a decision 


(f) 

To learn by heart 


(?) 

To learn by rote 


(A) 

By all means 


(0 

To do a thing by liahes 


U) 

To stand hy a person 


{1) 

By aceidcnt 


G) 

By and by 


(i») 

By the by (e) 


(n) 

To do as 3 on would be done 1,/ 


(a) Impulsively and ii regularly 

(b) Alone 
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(c) Not to let slip an opportunity, but to to 
pionipt. ‘rTiine is painted nith a lock before 
and bald bolund, signifying tbereby that ^vQ 
must take time by the foielock , for when it 
IS once past, there is no recalling it^’ — Si\ift 

(d) To ohlain a thing. 

(c) To acqmehce m decision. 

(f) To leain thoioughly 

iff) To learn by repeating oi or the words, with-* 
out attention to the meaning. 

(A) Certainly. 

( To do a thing half at one time, and lialf at 
another, instead of finishing it at once 

(j) To support a person 

(A) Accidentally 

(0 Soon, after some time 

(«i) In passing, by "way of digression (Cp Bp 
the way) 

(n) To do to others as you would they should do 
to you 

What IS the force of ‘for m the following ? — 

(ff) He started /oj Calcutta 
ti) lie works for food 
( c) I am/o» peace 

( rf) It is easy /or 3 ou to learn your lessons 
( c ) He could not speak for tcais 
(/ j I ha\e been ill /07 a month 
(</) Itookhmi/or a gentleman 
(/( ) An 030 for an 030 
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{ I ) She IS brave /or a woman 
ij ) For all Ins weath, he is unhappy * 
(£) He IS tall for his years 

(a) %n the direction of^ 

(&) viitli the object o/* 

(^c) %n fatioiVi' of 
\d) in reference to 
(e) on account of 
{/) to the extent of>. 

(g) in the place of, 

{h) in exchange foi , 

(i) in considei ation of being, 

(j) in spite of 

(k) in propoition to 

26 Explain the phrases — 

( 0 ) To act /or 
( 6 ) To call/or 
( c ) To cry /or 
( d ) To do /or 

{ e ) To feel /or 
(■/) To go /or 
(ff ) To hunt/o> 

{h ) To long/or 

(1) To look/or 

1 (j ) To make /or 
(i) To pass/or 
( Z 1 To send /?» 

(m ) To stand /or 
To start /or 
(o) To sue /or 
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{ jt) To take /ot 
(?) To uajt /or 
(t) To 3'carn /or 

( а) To act on behalf of. 

( б ) To demand, regime. 

( e ) To desire , to cry because of il 
(cH') To ser\o the purpose of 
(e) To be alfected on account of a pei«onoi 
thing , to grope for ^ 

( /■) To be regarded as 
(ft) To search for. 

(/i) To greatly dcsttc 

(») To search for. to ^^ait for patiently, to 
e’^pcot. 

(j ) To move towards ; to tend ton aids, 

( l) To be regarded as 

(?) To send a message requiring, or requesting tb 
come or be brought. 

(m) To offer oneself as a candidate for , to be in 
the place of 

(«) To set out with the object of reaching a place 

(o) To make legal claim for. 

(p) To thmk to be 

( 7 ) To anaif, to remain in expectotion 
(r) To desire with eager longing 
What docs /rom indicito in the following?— 

( <t) A slup /lom Japin 

(6)1 have known hini/ionj a boi 

(c) All men arc sprung /rom Adam 
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(d ) Light com 03 fram the sun 
( e ) He 18 free from care, 

(/) To know right /torn wrong 

(a) denotes startmg^point 
(6) denotes beginning 

XT B — From a. hoy ^Fiom boyhood. Concrete 
foi the ahstiact, 

( c) denotes ougin, 
id) denotes source 
(e) denotes separation, 

( f) denotes distinction, 

27 Explain the phrases — 

(а) From hand to mouth 

(б) From the ranks 

(c) From first to last 

(d) From time to time 
. Compose short sentences illustrative of 

^p recoi lously ‘They lived 
- mouth ■’ 

(b) — from a low social position 
the ranks ’ 

(p) ^throughout ‘He has, from first to last, been 
unhappy' (< e , througbont his whole career ) 
id) occasionally, now and then ‘Please write 
lo me from t%me to time ’ 

What vo.nou% meaning's has the preposition »»? lUastratr 
them by examples 
In expresses — 

(1) Flace ‘There is a bird in the bnsb ‘ 

(2) Manner ‘He walked m silence ’ " 


=*^28 


the use of each, 
fi'om hand to 

‘He rose fi om 
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(3) State *Ho IS VI good health 

(4) Point of reference have an. agree- 

able companion m him ’ 

(5) Ability • ‘It IS not m mo to help yon ^ 

(6) Time • ‘He walks in the morning ’ 

(7) Invocation • ‘Jn the name of God I say &c 

2*) Gn e the meaning of Iho phrases — 

(n) All mall 
(h) /nail 
(c) In fine 
id) In fact 
If) In Innd 
if) /n vogue 
(g) Ino. word 
(A) In good part 
it) In the extreme 
fj) /n the long run •«/ 

(X) 7n the teeth of 
Cn /« cold blood 

{m ) In round numbers 
in) In black and white 

( o) In keeping with 

(p) In one’u teens 
f^) Jnafairuoy 

(r) /ntliat, 

(s) In the bud 

f / ) To stand one in stead 
(« ) To stand one in a sum of money 
(v ) To stand in one’s shoes 
(ir) In Icading-stnugs 
(®) In bad odour 
17 
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y ) In goofl 
{z) In tho \ em 

( (I t = Evcrj tiling dp'-iro'! 

{hf « Taking all together. 

{ f / = Hi conclusion, in short 
( f/) = In reality ^ 

(e) = In produce or some kind of commocliu, .ind 
not in money , like tor like 

( /; = In nso, » e , prc^alent 
(//)=■ Briefly 

( /i ) = Patient Ij or m a friendlv manner, 

( / ) »= Extromch * as nnith as poesihlc 
(^)«.Ultmntcly, finalh 
( / ) =^In tho face of, in direct opposition to 
( f ; = Deliberately and without sudden pa'^sion 
(7U)=<In numbers tint end with a cypher, m 
approvimato number, the odd sums bem<^ 
left out 

(«) = In plain writing (the paper being white and 
the ink black) 

( 7 1 =■ Consistent w ith, in agreement w itli 
0>) = Under age ‘Out of one’s teens *apa«t 
nonage or minority {teenr beginning with 
thirteen and ending m nineteen ) 

( 7 ) = Likely 

(j) = Because 

( 1 ) « Prematurely 

(0 =To be of help or use to one 
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\ii) “To cost one a sum of monej'" 

(i)) “ To occupy one’s place, or claim the position 
and honoiu which one had 
‘ (u)“Undei the guidance oi contiol of anothei 
( i) “ Unpopular) disliked 

(y) = In good condition, i e,, healthy, piosperoiJS 
(r) “Inclined. 

30 Explain — 

’ Break in, util m, come i«, come in for, cast in osieS lot 
inth, fall in, fall tnm^i, fill m, get in, gix>e m 
Gi\ e illustrate e sentences 

Bnat = l To train as horse 5 as, They could 
h'tak m hoi SOS and manage them 
IN ell ' 

2 To force open as dooi , as, ‘They 
hvohe in the door when they could 
not find the key ^ 

Call III “1 To invite to come together , as, The 
commons nere called in’ 

2 To send for a professional man to 
come in his professional capacity , as, 
‘Youi bi other is ill you should call 
in doctor ’ 

3 To withdraw from ciiculatioii , as, 
The duty of Government is to call 
in uncurrent com ’ 

4 To collect , as, ' ‘He is very busy in 
calhng m old debts.’ 
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Come ?n =: 1 To come to one’s hand. Hence 
the term income Thus — ‘The Eng- 
lish mail has come in eaidy this 
'week ’ ‘He has forty-five rupees 
coming in monthly* (^le His 
monthly income is forty-five rupees ) 
2 To comply , as, 'You need not fear 
his corning in’ (i e , his compliance ) 
3. To he brought into use^ as, ‘Silken 
garments did not come in till late ’ 

Come in for = Obtain , have as one’s share , as, 
‘You vnll coma in for a large 
zamindari on the death of your 
father-in-law * 

Cast in one^s lot with == 

‘ Share the fortune with , as, ‘I in- 

tend to cast vn my lot xoith him 

Fall in ^1 To fall from abo've into a hollow or 
open space below , as, ‘The well has 
fallen m and no water can be had ’ 

2 To agree , as, ‘He opposes your plan 
now, but have him alone, and by and 
by he will fall in ’ 

3 To get into due order , as, The troops 
fell in 

Fall in wiih — 1 To meet accidentally , as, ‘I fell 
m mth him the day before 
yesterday ’ 
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2 To concur ■ssith , as, ‘This mea- 
sure falls m with popular 
02)mioQ ’ 

Fill in *IusGit; as, ‘You can fill m thQ details 
afterwards ^ 

Get in “1 To enter, to go in , as, ‘Get out as you 
have got tn' (Intransithe ) 

2. To collect j as, *The SLigistrate is geitmg 
m reports from various schools ’ 
(Transitive ) 

Giu in =1 To tender, to hand m ; as, ‘The teacher 
has giien m his resignation ’ 

2 To yield , as, ‘He was compelled to 
in/ 

Ghe llie ranous meinings of with esamplcfc 


Of has the meanings of — 

(I) From ; as, ‘The place is withm a nule if 
Calcutta ’ 

{2i Souice,si^, *Bie IS of jiohJe family.' 

(d) Cause , as, ‘He died of cholera 
(4^ Possession j as, ‘The gaiden o/ Han.’ 

(5) Malenal ; a<!, *A. house of cAay * 

(C) Apjiosttion, j as, ‘The city of Rome * 

{1} Reference ’ ‘I will tell you of a child * 

(8) PaH ; as, ‘The bank cjf the river * 

(9) Jibfiie • as, ‘He went of his own accord,' 

(10) Agency , as, Eaten worms (“by) (Obs) 

(II) Attribute , as, A man of courage. 
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/ 

22 Give the exact force of of in the following — 

(а ) The wing of a bird 

(б) The monster of a man 

(c ) The bird of prey 

( d ) The light of the snn 

(«) The love ^ our neighbour 
(/) The power of the king 
(fli) He died of thirst 
f h ) No body can move of itself 
( 1 ) I have received of the Lord 
{j ) Pull of wild animals 



(a) denotes part 


(6) 

}) 

apposition 

(c) 

ij 

material 

(d) 

» 

source 

(«) 

}j 

point of reference 

(/) 


atti ibute 

(^) 

n 

cause 

(70 


motive. 

(*) 

= 

from 


{j ) denotes agency. 

Give the meaning of the phrases — 
(1) Of late 
m Of old 

(3) Of course 

(4) As a matter of course 


(1) ^lately, recently 

(2) =sin old time, formerly 

(3) =» by consequence, in the ordinary manner ( 

proceedmg 
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(4)=a matter tliat happens in the natural order 
of things. 

34 Give the force of off in the following — 

(a) The place is not a long way o^the coast 
(&) ^he responsibility is off my shoulders 
Explain the phrases — Off hand, Well off. Til off, Off and 
on. To come off, To get off. To go off, To eland off, To 
tate off. To strike off. To dash off, To he off, Off mth 
you. Off!, Off work. 

(a) denotes distance 
(h) j, removal. 

Of hand‘d At oncQ, and without study or pre- 
paration. 

Well off=-ln prospeious condition. 

Ill of =ln. unprosperous condition 
Off and on = Occasionally 
To come off= 1 To fare, to emerge. 

2. To take place. 

To get off=i. To dismount 
2 To escape. 

To go off=l. To depart 

• 2 To he discharged (used of fire 

arms ) 

To stand off'll To keep at a distance 

2. To appear prominent 

3, To refuse compliance. 

To take ojf = 1. To remove 

2. To ridicule. 
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To strike oj’^l. To erase a name from a roll 

2 To print off copies of a book. 

3 To cut off a man’s bead with a 
sword 

To dash To rush violently (inttansiti\c ) 

2 To write quickly (transitive ) 

To be ojf=»To go away 

U'ori=Not working 

35 6n e the vanoua meanings of on (i/pon) with examples 

On {upon)' IS used to mean — 

(1) Place ‘Naiadvipa is on the Bbagiratbi ’ 

(2) Time ‘See me on Tuesday ’ 

(3) State ‘The house is on fire * 

(4) On account of ‘I congratulate ( =ivish joy 
to) you on your success in the recent F A 
Examination ’ 

(5) Just after ‘On the melting of the ice the 
ships depart ’ 

(6) In the diieciton of ‘The dog ran upon him ’ 

(7) With a Vieia to ‘He is gone on an errand ’ - 

(8) In accordance with ‘I act on j our adaice ’ 

(9) In dependance upon ‘He lives on chanty * 

(10) On conditwn oj ‘He is promoted on Uial ’ 

(11) Progression ‘On he goes to meet his latter 
end’ (= onward ) 

N B. — In this sense on is an adierh. 
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36 Give the e'?act force of on (ttpon) in the folloAMng 

{a) He IS plaj ing on the piano 
(6) On hearing tins, he said 
(c) The army maiched oa the town 
(rf) Upon my ord, j on talk strangely 

( c ) On, mj soldiers on ' 

{/) This IS a w ork on Grammar 
{g) On the failure of his plans, he threw up the 
project 

(a) means place. 

( i) V afier 

( c) „ in the direction of 

(rf) „ (if } on) Jfist itpo7i '£.'}jon my word’ == 
really 

{e) „ go onioard 

(f) « in refei ence to 

(g) }} on account of 

37 Explain the meaning of the phrases italicized in the 

follownng — 

(a) His objection w'as on t7tc face of it plausible 
( h) The earliest bird upon ike wing is the crow 
^c) The whole country avas on the alert 

(d) On a sudden all was changed 

( e) The war began on a large scale 

(a) On the face of it— at first appearance, 
manifestly 

(i») Upon the wing — m flight 
(c) On the ayatchful, prompt 

{d) On a sudden — suddenly 
(e) On a large scale =extensi\el)\ 
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Explain the uses of the verbs fall, get, hold, with Ihfe 
preposition on against them 

Fall on=l To begin suddenly and eagerly ^ 

2 To attack 

Get on = l To progiessk 
2 To succeed 
Hold on^l. To pvoceed in 

2 To lemain steady 

Explain and illustrate the use of the fouuwing capics- 


(1) To get over 

(2) To male oiei 

(3) To pass over 

(4) To stand over 

(5) It IS all ovet with him 

(1) To get ovei —To oveicome , as, ‘the difficulty 

has been got ovei * 

(2) To male over =To tran'*fer , a**, ‘please at 

once male over the amount to 


my brother,’' 

(3; To pass ovei =1 To overlook, disiegaid , as, 

1 cannot pass ovei tins fault_’ 

2 To omit ^ as, ‘I pass ovei 
the remaining half of the 
book as being immoral ’ 

(4) To stand ovei =To remain undisposed of , -as, 
‘the question of appointment 
of a teacher must now stand 


ovei 
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(5) It zs all ovet xoitk him =He is done for, ruined, 
dead, &c 

40 State iMth examples the \nriorf6 ineanings in •v^lucb ‘(o' 
IS used 

‘To’ IS used to mean — 

(1) In direction of ‘Good to the sight ’ 

(2) Reference ‘He is not at home to my 
know ledge ’ 

(3) Adaption ‘A fiiend to my mind ’ 
Comparison' ‘Jt is ton to one that ^ou 
will fail ’ 

(o) Purpose ‘He comes to learn English ' 

(6) Degree, extent , ‘They come to the number 
of fifty ' 

(7) Effect ‘Stoned to death ’ 

(8) Opposition ‘Face to l.ice ’ 

(9) A^ddition, ‘Wisdom he has, and to his 
wisdom, coni age ’ 

(10) Accompaniment ‘They marched to the 
music of the hand ’ 

Explain clcarlj thoutesof the picposilion ‘to’ in the 
follow ing sentences — 

(o) Our punit faith is infamous, and branded ioz 
proverb 

(6) All this IS nothing to the purpose 
(t, ) All that they did was pio’y to this 
( d) A liand to hand fight 
( c ) She sang to a harp 
(/) This IS good to cat 
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‘To* in (a) denotes extent 
„ „ (&) „ adaption 

*. r C ) C077ip(ZTtS07lt 

I » ». opposition, 

(e) „ accompaniment 

I « (f) » 

t2 (o) Explain the idiomatic uses of the following lerbs 
Mith the preposition ‘to’ against them — 

Brinq^ came, fall, take 

(b) Explain and illustrate the use of the expressions— 
to all appearance, to all intents and purposes, to the 
hack-bone, to and fro 

(o) Tohrtng to^^lohnvag back to oonscionsness 
or life *He was brought to and 
cared for by kmd women in the 
house,’ 

To come 10=^1 To recover* ‘She graduaHy* 
came to.* 

2. To arrive at ‘He came to this 
conclusion.’ 

To fall to=^l To begin ‘He fell to eating ’ 
2 To come to one as one’s share 
, ‘The share of the has. fell to me ’ 

To take to*=l, To have recourse to a certain 
coarse 'Men take to all sorts 
of professions ’ 

2. To apply oneself to • ‘He took 
to his book very closely ’ 
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3 To be attached to ' ‘He tales 
as naturally to you as he does 
to me/ 

{h) To all appearance = 

as far as appeaiances indicate 
‘eTolra Bull to all appearance 
is a plain, downiight, matter- 
of-fact-man * 

To all intents and ptnposes = 

practically ‘He was to all 
intents and purposes a good 
engineer,’ 

To the hael-bone — 

tlioiough, staunch ‘Scott w-as 
a Tory to the back-hone* 

To and fro == backw aids and foi wards Messen- 
geis went to and fio * 

l-Jne the C'sact meaning of foicmds m the following — ^ 
(a) The bo^ runs ioicards me 
(V) Tovaids e\ cning the day is ^ ei \ fine 
(c) He has contnbuted 6000 Bs iovaidb tiie school 
building 

iaS = tn the direction of 
ib)=nearto 
{c)’=‘for idle aid oLy- 
4 What IS under used to signify ’ 

Undei is used to signify — 

(1) Beloio ‘The town was under water for two 
months dnnng the floods,’ 

^ 18 
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(2) Subject to The matter is nov vuda 
consideiation * ^ 

(3} Less than ‘He ivill not sell it vndey three 
rupees ’ 

( 4 .' Catered, i ept esented, dengnated hg ‘He 
travelled undei the name of Richai d Plan- 
tagenet * ‘That rogue under the gaih of a 
gentleman * 

E vplnjn — 

(0) Underarm’! 

(1) Under coiet 
(c) Underfill 
(rf) Undo the mail 
(c ) Under the lov 
(f) Und^r sad 
(9) Under scnlevrc 
(^h) Undo ihesnn 

( j ) Undo the ircalh 
(j ) Under one’s thumb 

(rt) = 'with aims in then hpiid> 

(h\ = sheltered 

(c) ^.exposed to the enemy’s giiiifj 

(d) =infeiior 

(e) = secretly 

( f) =wnth sails 'spread 
( 7 )= condemned 
(7«.)=in the woild 

( i) =in a whisper 

^'in complete suhjpctiou. 
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■ifiv Substitute simple English verbs followed bj' the prqioM* 
tion np, used ad\ erbmlly, for the italicized Romance 
verbs in the following sentences — 

(a; I cannot tecoUect his name 

(6; I have expended all my money 

(c) I intend to cajjfiose him for practi«5ing thus 

{rf) Ue educated his son to his trade 

if ) Tliej composed a petition 

{ f j I ha\ e compensated his lo'^s to him 

{g) When does > our school di-jpeise for thehohdaj!.? 

{/») He abandoned the attempt 

f j ) We have composed our quarrel > 

j This IS a concocted aflfair 
{/ ) He collected recruits 
{I ) lie was very much belauded as a musician 

(rt ) I cannot call up Ins name 

{ h) I hat 0 uicd %ip all my money 

(c) I intend to */tom him up for practising tbu^* 

{(1, He hrouffJit up his son to his trade 

(f) They rfjcip a petition 

(t) 1 hav e made up lus loss to him 

(g) "Wlien does your school bieak tip for the 
liohdaj s ^ 

(h ) lie gave up the attempt 

( 1 ) We have made up our quariel 

(j) This i«5 a got 7tp affair 

(/) He beat tip reciiuts 

(1) He was veiy much e)\ed up as a musician. 

Explain and illustiate the use of the phrases — 

(a) To act up to 
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(Jj To be tip la aims 

(c) To be quite up to one’s tooiL 

(c?) TocaUup. 

{e) To come up 
( f) To come up to 
((/) To come up with 
(A) To draw up 
(t) To get up 
{)) To keep up 
(k ) To lay up 

il) To male up one’s mind* 

(wj) To put up at {in)* 

(n) To put up with 

(o) To patch up 

(p) To tun up 

( q) Well up 

(a) «To equal in action , to fulfil , as, ‘Ho has 
axted up to his engagement.’ ' 

( ^> ) => To be in a state of prepaiation for ivai , a'-, 
‘London was up in ai ins all night ’ 

( c ) = To be equal to one’s work, to be a good 
woikman , as, ‘He is quite up to hn woil ’ 

(<?) = ! To reckon , as, ‘He can read, -ante and 
cast up accounts ’ 

2 To vomit , as, ‘He cast up what he had 
eaten ’ 

(c )=«To approach^ as, ‘He came up soon aftei ' 

(/) «=To nse to , as, ‘He will obtain it who will ^ 
come up to the highest price ’ 
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(<7)=To o^e^^Rke , ns, ‘The liotiiid «oon came rip 
utth the hare * 

(/<)—! To Ining neni • as, ^D>au> yom chaii tq) 
to the tiible^ Sir ’ 

2 To vine out, (haft , as, ‘Who dieio up 
’ tins petition ’’ 

3 To foini in oidei of battle, to array a«j 
‘The aim}’' vas dtaxcn rtp on the hills ’ 

To use (from seat 01 bed), as, ‘Gdup 
earl}* e\ery day, and vash your face and 
hands ’ 

2 To piepaie as, ‘Ha\o you yonr 

lessons 

3 To concoct a«, ‘He vas getimg xq) a 
plot to murder von * 

( ; ) = 1 To maintain vnthout abatement , a-i, 
‘Still the battle ■was stubbornly lept up ' 
2 To keep avakc , as, ‘He kept thirty 
clerks up all inght ’ 

( A ) = 1. To stoic , ns, ‘Evci^body should lay up 
some moue;\ against a great emeigency ’ 
2 To confine to the bed oi chamber , as, 
‘He has been laid up vithfetei since 
last night ’ 

( Z ) =»To settle, to conclude , as, ‘ Male up youi' 
omnd to remain vheie you aie’ 

(«») — To take lodgings at (m), as, ‘He put up at 
an inn on Ins way to Jagunnath.’ 
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( n ) =To beai , as, ‘I cannot put up icdh insult's ’ 

( 0 ) = To compose in a lusty -way , as, ‘If yon will 
patch up a quariel ’ — Shakespeaie 
(p) <='10 swell 01 inciease, an account a-s, 
‘The safest plan is to i un ujj no hills and 
nevei to get into debt ’ 

{q ) — Learned , as, ‘He is uell up in ]VIatbeinatic= ’ 

) Gi\e the e's:act meaning of with in the iollowing — 

(a) He came wrth Kam 

(h) Ha IS lahouiing toitk the hope of success 

(jc ) Ho cut his hand witA knife 

(d) TFi<7i ill his faults I like him still 

(e) It IS a custom with the IlincUis to burn their dead^ 
if) It lies with you whethei I go oi not 

{g) With this, he went away 

( a) ‘=joimnp, accompanying 

{}}) — having 

{c) — hy means of 

{d) •= notwithstanding 

{ e) — among 

( / ) ■= the poivei of 

{(/)— ^mmedlately aftei 

I Gi%o distinct meanings of bung, lafl, ihau', fall accoiH- 
ing as they arc follow ed any f oui of the following 
prepositions —on, npon,foHh, out, m to,foi avay, of 

Bung produce 

„ oft=cause 
„ up «= educate 
„ out =pubbsh 
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Cull foi =demand, lequne 
j /b/M^e^oke 
, 7/;j = iecollet.t 

, Iy^o^^=^islt 
Diaw m — ietieit 
„ on = approach 
,j otit = extract 
itp =aria7ige 
Fall ajtay=reaolt 
„ (^ = deohiie 

. o>rf = quarrel, evenniafe 
, ,, ttpoii = assail 

lO ti.ethe \anous meanmgaof the\iil)- ton^ 
in combination vatU the mouU naninl — 
Come afti ., , doicit in ofr on upon 
Get aicny, oicr o’l oiff mh. bi/ httnt 
Give ly in out oi > imi/ pilin’ nh 
Come artet = succeed 
, fZoii n = descend 
, m=entei 
„ o^ = emeige, occm 

, on = ad\ance 

iipo/i — oncountei 
Get teitan =dei)au 
, ou'/ =su' niociut 
,, on =pioceed 
, op = escape 
„ 1 ith — become nth 

„ hp heai i = couiimt xo mt moi \% 


ijii ffoe 
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(rii^ I//) = abandon 

,, in =* ‘submit 

„ OHf «di‘sclo<;e 

„ Old = abandon 

„ wa >/ « \\itlidi an, w’ko room lor 

,, plaif'==m‘iLe room lor 

,, f«? =Lc'u 

^ * 

51 (ii\ 0 dibtincl tneanmgi-' f*l 00 p^rmdinc: rt«» it S'- 

l>\ nfM, aii'ay, bad , hijjnj,(\ on, I'-ifl,, halff-^ 

wad, nitl ed 

Go aiid -purMic 

j, tfMa2/ = dcpnit 
,, &acA«rc(uru 
„ heitcem «= mtoi vcne 
/loyonrf *= oxcecd 
„ oil = proceed 
„ wi/Zi =accompan\ 

,, /ia/i<?S“‘sbaro ccinally 
mad =bocomc insane 

, „ 7 iai<?d‘-be in the liabit oJ i\eimu£r uodofliet 

I 

52 6n e distinct mcaninsjs of /<oW W iml male witb tlio 

prepositions named — 

Hold m, on, out, up, fat Ih ' 

Look down, upon, fot, mto, otn, vp to ajtei, out 
Make axcay icitJi, fot, out, oi(t , up > 

Hold ni«iestrini. 

„ oil = continue 
„ out = endure 
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<5 elevate 
„ 7ort/i=rc\hibir. 

Z^oi doiui vpoi^ — dts£»i>:e 
„ /o*’== expect. 

„ «if)s= inspect 

„ o»ei’==exanime (p.tj>eis iV<. ) 

1 respect 

, (tfUi *=aiteucl to 
, 0 =be on tlie w itt It 

MAt' a^r'n' f/W£=(Iesp.if« !», dotiov. 

Jo, == appro icli. 
j. o £* =stJifcco.er 
ot 'r => transfer. 

3 ,tp = 1 coinjiose 

2 compensnte 
H .1*1 hist 

Oi\o (Ii>‘ n;’’ netsnin^s of ‘pat i >»nli’ia i-> it is foll'jv *<.* 

fiy , ov ifiwn gi' n/» irif’t 

i’wt extend. 

} fojKtVui *= cause to adianc^ 
j <)//= postpone 
.) upon =a impose 

» oi.i=extmgaislij disconcert displease 

lodge 

.j V/; =e.idure 

Give distinct saecnings of sftand itfon^^ as i , 

a^\ four or the f jPon.ng \ ords — 

1*. of, Ou, o \ fo, pp 
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•^3 1 dep'ir^ t- 

2 c^»tibelh»Ii 

5 i Ac-V^jU^* V 

, /M-inatp. ^ ^ ^ 

„ oiif >=• depai t 

„ if// ‘-3 erect, e-jtahh-h, 

>*3to ml Int « i^ujiporl I 

„ jfti f~ t)(‘ ti canthil.«t“ fur, 

,j out iC'!*-!, proy ct. 

^ „ /c««bo cotiMvit it v<*ih. 

lltplum the of tb* fob* sin ',i b' v.tlitn j*’’ 

-• tioiiM ineiilunutl ti^>iB*t iti* t.i — 

InKc «ij>, fjfr, cifA, to /*•! 

Itnn oftep, <ml, , ou » 

Tahi up «< 1 . oecupy 

2 licj'in. 

,, oJ}*=‘X roinote. 

2, ibliculc 
, ir///i ■“•please 

„ to«npph to 

„ /oj’ iiiibt ike 

7?«n <y/er«« follow, 

„ owf «= become poor, expire 
,, fill ouijk *=• A\astc, ex iimne lim i leilly 
, oi<?j «=o\crflo\\, ©•wnimno m a cm«or} m< 
ner, drnc oxer 

Suh&titiitc simple nngltsh \crbs fdlloMCt! h\ pr<-p>)>,ui 
iisud ad\crbiull> forth*. itah*.iEtin’iomnni,*. 'crb 
tno following sentences — 

(a) He isproQieiamg m Ins stndiit « 
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(1) Tl»s most bt' (Uf tried till to morrow 
( c) JTc pi oceeded to remark that, &e. 
id) 1 ImxGpHhhdtd a nov. work 
f e ) I intend to fJtpose Jam for acting thus 
(f} 'Re iras much disp!‘‘a‘>ed at niv conduct 

{ o') He IS fff/tniff on in liis studies. 
h ) Tins mii'st be put off till to morrow 
f i ) He went on to remark that, &c, 

( f?) I have hrought out a new book, 
f r ) I intend to c/wio him np for acting tlni 
( f) Ho was much put out at my conduct. 

fcHb«titnte «impIo English \ erbs, joined with n^herbsor 
prepositions, for the itsliciscd £afia deiixatixcs in the 
following ^ 

( 0 } You must dtso.m these men 
f 6 ) Can jou d^coiei* tlie sense of these xvords 
{ c > The gum will not eompens'ite the trouble 
( d ) 3Inn cannot tlins ewrt the w rath of his Creatoi 
(c) Tito publication ihpootpo ted till next i ear 
if) People wilt be sure to dende you 
(p ) Tiie police ejected the man who made the noi'-a 
( /* j Some mention of this should be inserted here 
( i ) He is said to have destroyed himself « 

(a) You must send away these men. 

(b) Can you male out the sense of these words 

( c) The gam will not male njt the trouble 

( d) 5Ian cannot thus tiiin away the wrtxth of his 
Creator. 

f c ) The pubhcation is put till next year 
i f) People wull be sure to laugh at you 
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{g) The police cast the man out who made the 
noise . 

{h ) Some mention of this should be joi/f in here 

( ?) He said to have made away njoith himself 
58 Djphngujsh bet%\ een — 

{a) 'Attentl at,’ ‘attend on/ and ‘attend to ' 

( 5 j 'Confer on or upon' and ‘confer with ’ ' 

(c) ‘Confide in’ and ‘confide to ’ 

(d) ‘Consist with,’ ‘consist of' and ‘consist in ' 

(e) ‘Con espond with' and ‘correspond to ' 

(f) ‘Differ with’ and ‘diffei from 

( ff) ‘Disappointed in' and 'disappointed of ' 

(7j) ‘Familial with’ and ‘familiar to ’ 

(t ) ‘Inf aioiir with’ end ‘infavoniof’ 

{ ; ) ‘Part with’ ind ‘part from ’ 

(A) ‘Taste of and ‘taste f of 
( 1) ‘Trespass out’ and ‘trespass against ’ 

( a ) Attend at =to be present at a place , as, ‘The'' 
„ Civil Sui geon attend at the 
Hospital to-moiiow at 10 a m ^ 

„ on = to wait upon, as, ‘He was re- 
quired to attend on the Comnnttee 
„ to *= to pay attention to , as, Littend’ 
to w'hat I say ’ 

(h) Confer on or upon = to bestow upon , as, ‘The 

free-student-sliip was con- 
fe}’} ed on linn ' . 

, iwf7t=tobold consultation with, as, 
‘I will confer icith him on this 
* subject * 


V 
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* 

(£ ) ConBde i«-to put faith in , as, ^Confide in 
me and I -will try to help you ’ 

„ /o — entrust one with . as, ‘The man- » 

asement of the affair was con- 
fided to me ’ 

(<?) Consist «;?//?= to be in harmony with , as, 
‘Health co7i$isfs with tempei- 
ance alone ’ 

„ of = to be composed of , as, ‘ The 
furmture consisted of ohaiis 
and tables only * 

„ w = to lie in j as, ‘Happiness con- 
sists %n the mind ’ 

(^) Correspond uith^ to wiite to , as, ‘I coi res- 
pond with him fiom time to 
tmie 

„ to— to agree with ; ‘Our Doorga 
Piija festival coj'i’esponds to 
the Enghsh Christmas in 
many points * 

(/) Differ lodh =to be at variance ; as, ‘1 difer 
with him in this point * 

„ /v'om = to be unhke , as, ‘This thing 

diffeis fj'om that in quahty 

(a) We aie disappointed m a thing when we 
get it, and it fails to answer our expectations , 
and we aie disappointed of it when we do 
not get it 
18 
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(/i) Fatiilwi nj£/i*=vrell acqiuintefi with a person 
or iihmg , as, ‘I was famthat 
loith all the places noted lu 
history.’ 

„ <o=*luiown by frequent intercourse, 
study or piactice , as, ‘These 
formulas are all famtbar to 
me' 

(i) la fa^oul a>;//t«=to,hefavomed by , as, ‘He 
16 in /avow with you 
}> » o/-= inclined to support, ‘I am 

favoitr of this piopo'>al ’ 

( / ) Tart wUh^io take leaie for a tune , as, ‘He 
parted with his wife * 

„ fiom '=io toisake angrily; as, ‘He 
parted from his wife,’ 

Taste of what is actually enjoyed 
„ fo) what we have the capacity of 
enjoying 

Trespass oiU= to depart , as, *'Ee ttespa^scd 
Out ot this sinful world ’ 

„ against = to violate any lule of 
duty , as, ‘We have trespassed 
against God ’ 

59 Wiite out the following sentences, suppljing the proper 
prepositions — 

ta) I am desnous — seeing 3 on ' 

( h) I hai e no desire — wealth 

(c) Be 19 very fond— his dog t 
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Ho hn'< no special fondnc<5‘< — Ins O"'!! rat^e 
(r) Rntn is bopi'ful— >*niccess 
(/) Ram Impos — ‘.hccosh 
{(1)1 am rt'ganlful—jour interests 
( /») I a rojjartl—your interests 

(n) I am desuous 0/ «eeing you 

(fi) I Ima no desiie fo) wealth 

(<*) lie IS voi y fond of Ins dopf 

ft/) Ho h.is no special fondness for his own laee. 

{r») Ram is liopolul of success 

( f) R im hopes /or suecoss 

j lam reg-irdfiil 0/ yonr mteiests 
{ /t ) I ha\e a lot; lid /<n‘ yonr interests 

K — ^Obsene that while thoadiectivo takes of 

tlic corresponding noun or \orh often takes jor 
after it 

iiO \pjt3nd, m sliort senleiu C8, appropriate prcposilion« to 
llio followiug pairs of wordb — 

1 Boifit 2 Cure 3 Dijrercnt 

Recover Indifleunt 

4 Dishke 5 Rncouiagc 6 Hope 

I itinq: Discourage Desp or 

I \cj^Icf'tful 8 Qnaliiicd 8 Snliseqnent 

NVghgont Disqualified Consequent 

10 SensibJc II Tiiiet 12 Avail 

Insensible Distrust Availtble 

1 Ho boasted of Ins villiunr 
Ho exulted tn bis villainy 
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2 He IS cnied of his disease 

He htis lecoveied from his disease 

3 This IS difPeretit fi om that 
♦The matter is indifferent io me 

4. I have a dishke to him 
1 have a liking fot him 

5 He encouiaged me'fo pioceed 

He discouraged me fiom proceeding 

6 He hoped fot' success 
He despaired of success 

7. You are neglectful of yom duty. 
You aie negligent in jour duty* 

6 He is qualified to teach. 

* He is disqualified from teaching. 

9 Subsequent to his death 
Consequent ujpon his death 

10 He IS sensible of your JiLindness. 

He IS insensible to your kindness. 

1 1 My trust in his promises is great 
My distrust o/^his piomises is groat. 

12 I availed myself of his kindness. 

Foi v\hat IS tins available ? 
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Cl Add appropriate prepositions to the following pairs of 
vords — 

Sympathy Descended l^reparatoiy 

Sympathize Descendant Preparation 

Pursuant Proud Satisfied 

In pursuance Pride Satisfaction 

jSa mpatliy for Descondetl from Pieparatoi*y to 

fcsMnpathize with Decendant of. Pieparation for, 

Pni^uanWo Proud lyC Satisfied 

In pursuance of. Pride vi Satisfaction in 

li3 Wlnt prepositions do the following leqiiire after them? 
Illustrate by sentences — Abound , concuty dwelt, /in - 
nidi, enter, fit, lob 

Abound m , as, ‘Tones abounded m Lancashiie ’ 
„ wiih , as, ‘The book abounds uith ipiota- 
tions ’ 

C'oncui with a poison, m anything , a**, ^l.LOhonr 
loifh him m his decision 
upon , as, He dueh in his speoi li on the 
penis of leligion and hbeify 
== ''poke ol ) 

Fawnish uit/i, ‘Can you fuimshme tvith an 
account boloxo long 

Hntei into as, ‘He enters into the plan * 

„ ti/iow , as, 'He now entered 'upon a neu Jme 
of tsei vice (began ) 

Pit foi ; as, ‘He is ft Jor jiublic tiust/ 
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Rob of , as, ‘The robbers robbed him of hfa pro- 
perty and life ’ 

a Distinguish between drink m and dnnk of , done fot and 
done mih , prevail «jio« and prevail oi'er , reconcile io 
and reconcile mth , throw off and throw ok 

Drink in® absorb'; as, The body becomes itioie 
poions and drinks m water 
„ o/= drink water or any other liquid sub'— 

tance at ; as, To drink of the well at 
Bethlehem 

Done /o»’=> ruined , as, I am done/oi 
, wt/i ==■ finished , as, I have done wit/* the 
book 

Prevail nj)on®peisuade , as, The army was pre- 
vailed upon to advance 

„ 01 €?*= overcome , as, Your imagmstion 

prevails ovei your skill 

Reconcile to •= restore one to friondslup with 
another , as, I should be reconciled 
io you before I leave this place 
„ with— make one thing consistent With 
anothei , as, It is no easy matlei ' 
to leconcile his conduct with his 
humanity 

Throw qif ^cast away , as. He threw off Ins Int 
^ on == impute to ; a"*. He threw the blame 
on mo, 
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C4 AdJ appropnatfl prcpotihons to the folloxving Avord*? — 
ncciiic^ eneioach^ rue, ttkcfrd, svrrendo Make sen- 
tOHces to illustrate the use of each phrase thus 
formed 

Acc««e of, as, Tlie man wa*? recited of stealing;. 

Encroach upon ; a**. He encroached upon the high 
t\ay. 

Kisjo ohoip', a* 5 , He could *10011 use above the 
di/Scultics 

Selected /»om , a*i, The«o are all selected ftom the 
best au<liori> 

Surrender to a«, The enemy at last surrendered 
to luuu 

Cj Append in short sentence®, ajiprupnato prepositions to 
the follo’Miig uoids narti,r, profil, reaemllam^, 
iixrd ironder, 

Die oj («:omo natural cause)* a**, Hedicd 0/ thnst 
» bp {‘'Onie \iolout 01 unnatural moans' as, 
‘IJe died 0/ poisun ’ 

M n t} T for a cause ; a*», He died a martyr fov 

( ’hi istianity* 

„ to a di-et'O j as. He died a martyi #0 
gout 

Piofit bt/ ; a*!. Ho has jnoftted by my loss. 

He^ieinhlauL'e nidi , as, No resemblance tukh each 
othei 

Vexed i poison , as, He was much ^e::€d 

tt/V/i me. 
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Vexed at a conduct ; as, He was mncli vexed ot 
^ youx impertinence. 

Wonder at , as, I wonder at his sudden dis- 
appearance. 

6G Add approprnte piepositions to the following words ~ 
/iovn, adapted, independent, acgxttesce^tnculeate, mfotm, 
endoiud, puibuant Form sentences to illustrate the' 
use of each phrase tluis formed 
Fiown at a thing , as, Frown at it and it will in 
I turn look sourly upon you 
„ on a peison , as, He frowned on me 
Adapted to , as, This is adapted to the purpose 
Independent of , as, These kingdoms are indepen- 
dent of each other 

Acquiesce tn , as, He wall gladly acquiesce tn 
whatevei aiiangement you make 
Inculcate upon , as, Ohiist inculcated xipon In'* 
followers humility and foigi\e- 
ness of injniies 

Iiifoimo/’, as, I infoimed him of the aiiinge- 
ment 

Endowed tonk , as, A man is endowed by his 
Makoi reason 

P 111 Pliant fo as Pin snant fo youi order I went 

to the place. 

67 Add ippiopnite prepositions to the follov mg woids — 
alone, hu^i cope, deluged, equivalent, ginmhle, earn' 
pahble, di'^contenled, t}pannis‘‘, responsible, tniohed, 
chaiged, dcpmtd 
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^tone for 
Biag of, 

Oope with 
Boluged with 
Equivalent to 
Giuiuble cU 
Compatible xvith 


Discontented iwV/j, at 
Tyiannize over 
Responsible for a tbing, 
■■ to a persoilw 
Involved in. 

Cliaiged /o, imth^ on 
Depiived oj 


C8 State what prepositions should he used wth the follow- 
ing woids — angiy^ aslomehed^ capable, compare, 
pt ejudicial, ahenaie, annex, capacity, domineer, grapple, 
succeed 


Angiy at a thing, vjith a person, for something 

Aslomshed at. 

Capable of 

Compai e in lospect to quality , to, by way 

of illustration , as, He compared himself loith 
that great man , Angei may bo compaied 
to fire ' 

Prejudicial to 

Alienate fiom. 

Annex to. 

Capacity /br 

Domineer over 

Gi apple with 

Succeed to, iy, in , as, Ho vias succeeded to the 
throne by Ins elde^t son who subsequently 
succeeded in doing away with tbe men 
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69 What prepositions are uscit after the foUoivmg word*. — 
ledoleni^ cat^ul^ ’supetioi, pte/erable, mthfate, reduce 
trust, entt ust, confident, ah itiL, enjoin, hlvbli 


( 


70 


Redolent of 
Caieftil of, ^n» 
Supeiioi to 
Prefeiable iOt, 
Militate against 
Reduce undei , to> 


Trust in 
Entrust tddh, to^ 
Confident of 
Sbrmk at, fiom^ 
Enjoin upon 
Blush at, fo7 


Give distinct meanings of do according as it is followed 
by mihout, for What 'is the meaning of the 
phiase to have to do vnth 


Do with == to dispose of 

Do without^ to dispense with, to get along 
without 

Do foj =to serve , to answei foi 
To have to do vjiih— to have concern 111111 ‘ 


71 Write out the following sentences, supplj ing the pioper 
prepositions — 

(a) She IS afraid — ^you 

(&) He was made icqmntcd — ^jour loss ' 

( c ) I have applied— the post 

( j He agreed — the proposal 

f c 1 He begg&l this — ^me 

(/) A faiour was bestowed — ^hiin 

(q) — which he complied 

( 111 Wlnt we did was conformable — our instroctions 
( I ) This IS III leed a change — ^the worse ' ' 

{ j) 1 have a desire — that 

(/j The value lb estimated — Ks 40 ' 
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(n lit’ ww! excluded — the axtiiniiuition 
(m) Ho not fit — the cIh?s 


{ if) Sbo 1 “? afraid of ^oti. 

(It) He wa«! made acquainted letfft your lo'S 
{ e ) I lla^ e applied for the jiost 
\ d ) lie ai^reod to the piopo'jal 
( e ) Ho bofjgeil this of luo. 

(/) A favom i\a'! hostoned upon limi 
(<y)’*7Vj whicli he complied 
^h) 'Wlnt ^^o did was conformable to our 
instructions. 

1 t ") Tills Is indeed a change for the svoi «e 
j ) I hai 0 a desire fm that 
t /. ) Tho \alno is estimated at Rs 10. 

W ) He was esclndcd noni the e\,aminalion 
Ml) He !*• not fit for tlie das'-. 

Name *<0100 ivords '\hich rcquirt the preposition fpom 
aft^r them 


Absent from 
Alienate jiom. 
Averse from ('ta^e,^ 
„ to (feeling ) 
Avert /tom 
Depart /» om 
IhQer fiom\ , 

, wM r 

„ in opinion 
I)iS':ent from 


B\pol from 
Hinder from 
„ m 

Inseparable /torn 
Prev ent /tom. 
Prohibit from 

Result /torn (pioceed 
Irom) 

m( = cause) 
Swerve /tom 
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7} Give p'>ine ■viords after winch the preposition (j/* should 

be placed 


Abhonence of 

Enamonred of. 

Acquit of. 

Exclnsive of 

Admiration of 

Guilty of 

Ambition of 

Ignorant of 

Apprise of 

Independent of 

Approve 0 / 

Mistrustful of 

Boast of 

Need of 

Convince of 

Proud of 

Demand 0 / 

Remind of 

Disapproie of 

Worthy of 



74 Name some words v,hKh 

Tcquiie the preposition oit-r 

after them 


Domineer ow 

Preside over 

Exult over 

Rule 0067, 

Muse 0167 

Tiuimph ovei , 

Ponder ove7 

Tyianmze ove7 



7o Give some words tliat .ire followed bi the preposition 

on or upon 


Bent (or intent) u^ian 

Doat upon 

Calculate wjoo?j 

Encroach itpon 

Compliment xipon 

Enjoin upon 

Congratubite upon 

Enlarge upon 

Down tipon 

Inculcate upon 

Dilate xipon 

Speculate upon, 

Determine upon 

Think upon 

Discouise xipon. 

Treat upon 
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State the ■woris that should be follov ed by \cti% 


Afflicted icith 
Argue with 
Charge xnth 
Comply %mth 
Confront vcith. 
Contented xcdh 


Cope 

Inconsistent icifh 
Invested xoith 
Provide imth 
Replete loith 
Tanance loith 


Kame some -nordsthat i 
^sition to 

Accustom in 
Adequate to. 

Adhere to 
Agreeable to 
Assent to. 
Discouragement to 
Encouragement to 
Exception to, agatnst, 
Poreign to 


should be followed by the p'-e 

Indifferent to. 

Inured to 
Marry to 
Opposite to. 

Peiceptible to 
Restore to 
Similar to. 

True to. 

Yield to 


78 State bat prepositions should be used with the follov 
ing M ords — aicarc, ashorrcft, cruely curcy dear, envio'tc 
fair, ford, ffuiltif, hard, proud, obedient, stcL, slow, 
smell, sveft, sure, similar, tired, lawi, coirf wary 


Atrare of 
Ashamed of. 
Cruel to 
Cure of. 
Dear to. 
Envious of. 


Fair to 
Fond of 
Guilty of 
Hard of, 

p 

Obedient to 
Proud of. 
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Rick of i 

Similar to. 

Slow of 

Tired of 

>mell of 

Vain of 

Rwift 0/. 

Void oj. 

Ruro of 

V*nry of. 


7^ Mtc out tlip folloMm& BcnlenccB, tupi'hinp thf pi > 1 ^" 
prcpoMtjoni — 

(n) lie IS innocent — ill Wnme 
(?•) Hb 18 slow — success 
(c ) Bo mimUul — > our IcFSons 
(</) He IS short — ^moncN 
(p) You me deficient — courtesy 
_(/■)! nni sellable— mv deficiencies 
(jf) He IS very sensitive — blame 
(ft) You ftie blind — our faults 
(?) Ho IS dead — the world 
(j) You arc deaf — nil entreatj 

(а ) He IS innocent of all blame. 

( б ) He IS slow of success 

(c) Be mindful 0^ your lessons 
{d) He IS short of money 
(e ) You are deficient %n couitesv 
if) I am sensible of my deficiencicii, 

(<7) He IS very sensitive to blame 
(h) Y^ou me blind to your faults 
(?) He is dead to the world. 

(7) You aie deaf to all entreaty, 

80 Distinguish between — 

(«) ‘He meditated upon the shortness of life* mu 
‘He mditated icvenge ’ 
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82 Stttte the preposition ^^hlcll should bo used aftcr—inerge, 
plunge, introduce, relapse 

Merge into Introduce into> 

Plunge mt04 Belapsc mto 


PART X 
coK junctions' 

1 "What are Con 3 unctions ? How do you explain “t ^ o and 

two make lo ur ?” 

Conjunctions are words used to connect sentences. 
Two and two make four = Two tPit/i two make 
’ four The woid and has here 
a prepositional charactei, and 
should not he treated as an 
ordinary Conjunction Many 
grammarians overlooking this 
double character of the word 
and, assert that Conjunctions 
< connect words as well as 

sentences 

2 How are Conjunctions most conveniently classified 7 
Conjunctions aio most conveniently classified as 

(1) Co-ofdmaie Conjunctions and (2) Siihoi- 
dinaie Conjunctions 

3 What are Co otdinate and Subordtnaie Conjunctions * 
Co-oi^finafu 'Conjunctions join independent sen- 

fences , as, ‘God sustains the woild and he 
governs it.’ 
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Bnh-ordtaale Conjunctions subpm a dependent 
to a pimeipal sentence , ‘Men learn quickly 

ibhen they aie attentive ’ 

How are Co-otdttiate conjunctions classified ^ 

Co~oi(hnate Coniunctions aie — 

(1) Cnmnlativ e oi copulative , as, also, and, 
Ukevom, not only-hut, &c. 

(2) Adversative oi Disjunctive — 

, (a) Aiiestive , hiU, sfdl, yet, hoiuiei, &c 

(b) Esclnsne, -else, oihericise 

(c) Alternatue, etthei'^or, neither~noi, 

(3) Illative , therefore, hence, ihn, *o iEC 
5 How are iSKfiorifiiiafe^Conjunctions classified ’ 

Suboidmato Conjunctions aie — 

(1) Those denoting condition if, though ko 

(2) Those denoting leuson , because, for, <tincb, 

&c 

(3) Those denoting end oi purpose, that, 
in 01 der that, so-thaf, lest 

(4) Those denoting time , when, while, a% 
until, hefoie, after^ since, &c 

Give st% instances of conelative Conjunctions 
yedhei-nor, either C), whethei~or, tf^ihen, for- 
y? because, as-so. 

Hovi are Conjunctions classified as to then oiigin ? 

As to their oiigin Conjunctions aie — 

(1) Simple , as, and, if, &c 

(2) Deured ; nor, either &q. 

(3) Compound, neiertheless. moiroirr 
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Gi\c tho diifcient uses of or , 

Or IS used — 

(1) to o\pie=3 an alternatiie ; a" or ‘^tiy 

(2) to espicss a synonym , as, ‘Ilan o) Viblinu ’ 

(3) ioi othuioise, ‘He ■vs'i® ill oj lie could 
reply to your letter eaiher ’ 

Prtrac MOW jn the following, and give its exact force — 
“iVoir, Xerxes had in his camp an exiled Sjj it! m Pnnet, 
jinmcd Demaratus, who had botonie a truitoi to hi'^ 
country, and w as serving as counsellor to the tneui^ ' , 

This MOW is a Conjunction, to luijoduce an 
inference oi an explanation Note what I am 
about to tell j ou. 



PART XL 
EIUECTIOK^ 


Vnat uic Intel lections ? How arr the, distniguiehed 
from other paits of speech? 

Interjections me voids used to expiow bonJ 
sudden feeling ; as, Oh 1 Aks | 

Interjections aie distinguished fi'oin oilier ports 
of speech in uot enteiiug into the con=ti action 
of sentences. They stand alone and ha'vc bewi- 
called ivord-seiiteuccs. 

How may Inteijections bo eJasaifled f 
Interjections ale— I' 

(1) Tho«9 denoting joy \ m, hurra I hvzza! :j 

(2) Those denoting yi kf 5 as, 0! Oh I Aim I ' 
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(3) ^hqse denoting wo«(fej , as:, Iwk ' oh I 

(4) Those denoting aj^itrohation x as, h(/,vo I 
evcellviit ^ 

(5) Those denobng a(eis!on\ as, i)Uffh! hiJiI 
fie f 

(6) Those used for calling aUenihh , as, lo ^ 

- hthold! huik^ 

(7) Those denoting cui'ioaiti/ ; as, oh ! ha * 

(8) Those denoting iiearine'ts ; as, hcjgh ho ' 

{9} Those denoting deam for the presence of 

^ anothe) , as, ho / hollo / 

Some Intenecttons take after them the dative of the 
Peisonal Pronoun w ISonnt Givo lh)>> m^tanej? i>t 
these 

Ah »ic f "Well is him * Alas the dan ! 


PART XII 


jl’/i'S 




■sec 


UlCTDltCHAKGE OF PARTS OF 8Pi3EGfi, 


ratntion tiic tvoids Hindi occasion a dlfliouUj m deciding 
tne j^<art of speech 

The following ttoids occasion a diffipnlty in, 
decidiijg the pait of speech *— 

As, after, both, bat, jor, either, neither hoxe^ 
tvvj, rmih, nwr, no, -save, since^ that, then) 
iherefo} c. 


She.v Ij tvatnples in tvhal di3.erent paitsof s-nsocuthe 
fdlo-Aiflg woid« arc used hath, bid, you 
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A '■ 1 “ Ti«rd fts (3) a Helatnc n«. ‘The term« .mo 
as follow ’ 

(2) an Acheib . a**, Ms eloquent flc 
Cicero 

(S) a Conjunction , a«, Ms you aie 
ill, you should not be out in the 
unwholesome air 

(4) a Coirclatne aftei suc/i, iht 
'■aide , as, ‘He is bvcli as be 
has e\er been ' 


Aiti .1 i< u^ed a« (1) an Adjectne , as. 'An afiei 
jieiiod of life, ^ 

(2) an Ad\erb as, came 

ajfet ’ 

(,'3/ tt Pieposition, as, ‘Ram c.aine 
afUi Sjani ’ 

(4) a Conjunction . as, ‘ He 
came aria 1 went ' 



J2olh 1 " U'cd as (1) an Adjective , as, ^Boih men 
were piesent 

(2) a S’oun , as, ‘ Both of us 
went to the place ’ 

(3) a Coiielalne Conjunction as, 
^Boih you and I saw him ’ 

But IS used as (1) a Pieposition , as, ‘He lost 
N all but life and honom ’ ( = 

except ) , 
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(2; an Adverb , as, ‘We are hvi 
of yesterday^ only), ’ 

(3) a Conjunction , as, ‘He can 
po hut I cannot^' (=on the 

.otherhand); 

(4) a Bolative , ‘There was none 
but ( « that not) did his best ' 

Foi' IS used as (1) a Conjunction ; as, ‘He it 
absent, /or he is ill* (^^be- 

, cause); 

(2/ a Preposition . ‘I do it Joi- 
you^ ( >=on account of.} 

1 Sho^ b> constructing short lUnstrativc sentences tlint 
the follow ing vTords ore capable of being more thiin 
one part of speech— «/^er, nutho, houeier, much^ 
more, most, no 

-Either IS used as ^1) an Adjoctiie Pronoun ; as:» 

Either of them went there,’ 

1 % 

(2) a Conjunction, as, Either 
go 01 stay ^ 

iV<?if/io«isusedas(l) auAdjectiie Pionoun, as, 

‘Take neither of these books/ 

(2) “a Conjunction , as, ‘He can 
neither read nor VTite ’ 

Hoicerei is used as — 

(1) an Adverb, as, ‘JSoitct’er ■'Mse 
he ttiay^ be/ 

(2) a Conjunction, as, ‘He might, 

- however, send me the hook ’ 
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2fuch IS used as— 

(1) an Adjecfcne, as, ^Much moii?y 
Avas expended * 

(2) an Adverb , as, ‘It is mwh 
bettei to labour than to be 
slothful/ 

(3) a 2Ioun, asj ‘Where mvUi is 
given, much is required * 

Jl/oj IS used as (1) an Adjective, a<, ‘J/oie praises 
have been bestowed ’ 

(2) anAdveib as, ‘He ismoie 
diligent ' 

(3) a Noun , as, ‘I can do no moj e ’ 
IS used as (1) an Adjective, as, ‘ilfoit men 

think so ’ 

(2) an Adv eib , ‘You have acted 
most foolishly ’ 

(3) a Noun, as, ‘J/as< of us aie 
unhappy ’ 

J^o !<» used as (1) an Adjective , as, ‘I have no 
ink * 

(2) an Adveib , as, ‘Is he come ?’ 
‘ITo’ 

4 In what chfEerent parts of speech are the words sacp’ 
since, that, then, therefore used’ Construct sentences to 
illu«-tr,ite the uses of each 

Saic IS used as (1) a Yerb, as, ‘He can save me ’ 
(2) a Preposition , ‘All went, sat^ 
him ’ 
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isUbcdns (1) a Conjunction ; as, ^StiHC vtq 
must part, let us do it pcace- 
ablj/ 

(2) a Pieposition , a«, ‘I Im\o not 
scon Inm $mcc that tune ’ 

(3) an Advoihj as^ ‘Om tricnd- 
•ilnp coimnenocd lonf? smcrj 

That 1 ** used as (1) a ReIati\ePionmm , as, *I btiw 
a man that { who ) was lame ’ 

(2') a Dcinonslr.ilive Adji^clivc . 
as, ^T?<at hook I want.’ 

(3) a Conjunction, ‘Ho icatU 
that he may lmplo^c ’ 

7Vk» is usjed ns (1; an Advoib, as, ‘Ho armed 
thm, and not before’ («=,d 
that time ' 

f2t a Conjunction, as, *I rest, 
^ therif upon this ni gumcnk’ 

' ( =therefoie.) 

Ihnt fo} e IS used as — 

(1) a Conjunction , as, ‘Ho is 
good, thcrefoie ho is happy.’ 

(2) an Adverb , as, ‘Ho is good, 
and tlmefore lio is happy,* 

jy B '—When tlmefore follows |he word and, ?/, 
'■mce, &c., and gnes only a sense of for that, 
uason, il lb an Adveib , but when it gives that 
‘•ense and ako connects, it is a Conjunction, 



5 Give sentences to exemplif j the uses of the following 

■vvoids — as a ^e)h, anoun, and an adjective — damp 
Me 

Soft "bodies damp tlie sound much moie thai 
hard ones (terh ) ^ ^ 

Guilt often casts a damp over our spnglitliesl 
hours (noun.) 

Damp an is nn-wholesome (adjective ) 

We are too apt to like vicious company (veib ) 
Everybody loves its hJee (noun ) * _ 

Men of hhe excellence (adjective ) 

6 Give one word that is Used as an adjective^ a verb, an 

adverb or a noun, according as you use it Give 
examples 

Still, as, ‘still waters are commonly the deepest’ 
(adjective ) ‘He labouied to still the tumult' 
(terb.) ‘Though he is out of danger, he is 
- still afraid’ (adverb.) ‘The still of the night' 
(noun.) 

7 , Show bj examples in what difterent parts of speech the 
^ following words are used — 

before, what, better, now, doion 
Before is used as — 

(1) an Adveih , as, ‘He had been 
theie before* 

(2) a Conjunctiop , as, ‘Ho went 
befm'e the sun rose ' 

(3) a Preposition , as, ‘He went 
before sunrise.’ 
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What is used as — 

(1) an Adjective ;as, ^WIiAtpoem 
IS tlns^' 

* i 

(2) an Adverb,. as, ‘TF/zof bappy 
, children’* (*how) 

(3) a Pronoun— - 

(a) interrogative j as, ^Wliaf 
IS this ?’ 

(b) compound relative , as, ‘I 
knovr not tohat to do * 

(4) an Interjection; as, *W7iat/ 
can he net speak ?* 

Setter IS used as — 

I 

(1) an Adjective, as, 'He is a 
, beffei’ physician ’ 

(2) an Adverb , as, ‘I love yon 
better than him/ 

t3) a Verb, as, ‘He is thinking 
of bettering his condition/ 

(4) a Noun'; as; ‘They got the 
better of their enemj*^ ( = 

’ advantage, victory ) 

Abio is used as (11 an Adverb,' as, ‘He now 
resides in England ’ 

(2) a Noun., as, ‘I have not heard 
, from him till now * 

(3) a Conjunction, as, these 
people are fopd of liberty/ 
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Down IS used as (1) an Adiecfcive, aSj ‘The doivn 
tiain ^ 

(2) an Ad\ erb ; as, ‘He came 
dowrii 

(3) a Preposition , as, 'He came, 
doten the bill ’ 

(4) a Noun , a*’, ‘ITps and downs 
of life’' 

8 6ne instances 'o£ nouns ivliicl\ bj a simple transposition 
of the accent hccome \ erbs 



Vei A, 

Export 

Expdrt 

Prelude 

Pieldde 

Sdrvey 

Surtdy 

Cdn'vact 

Convict 

Gn e sentences to exemplify the use of hqht—f^'^ a noun 


an adjethve, and adicri 
The hghi of the sun (noun.) 

Light rooms (adJectl^e ) 

To lighi a candle (verb ) 

10 Some adjcctncs bj a simple transposition of wont 
become \erbs, and some 'iionns b> some variation ii 
pound and u itliout changing the accent bi i ome i erbt 
Give an instance of each 

Ab^&enfc (an .idjnctive) means »ot pie'^ent 
Ab-scnt'^(A \erb'> means to wtthdiou 
Abiise (a noun), corrupt pi.iohcp 
Abuse (a \erb pronounced .ihu7e,\ to til nie 



V. 


11 In what diiicrent part*’ of «peerh<ir<» tne words 

ami ^t/ttriised Give one sentence to jllufelmie the 
iiic*! of ear h 

I eannot s&onti <^crb) you in trving to get tlio 
vtfW (adjectne) place -without tlimking a 
f^etond (notin’) or two 

linn eveliangevl Ins *i7ivr (adjective) watch lor u 
hunp of '^ih-er ^noun) ivith which he meant to 
fjiiu iveib) some com«. 

12 Show bj txarnplef in wlmt different part', of spctch the 

following words aru u^^cd — n<'t, tucuqh^ ftiv^ half^ 
ho*!' marnf^ tione, one, so’n^, , 

All IS U'.cd as (1) an Adjeefive ^All people say 
so.* 

12) an Adt'Crh ‘He it. all pale 
(i) .1 Substantive Pronoun ^All 
are of tins opinion * 

(4) a ^ouu ’ ‘Our oil is afc stake * 
J2>wu(jh 5b u«5ed as — 

(1) an Adjective. ‘He has bread 
enough and to sjiarc ’ 

(21 an Adveib . ‘J know you well 

amtgk ' 

(3) a Substantive pronoun’ ‘He has 
enough of practical wisdom » 

Feu is used as — 

V 

^ (1) an Adjective. ‘I have rVic 
friends.* 
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(2) a Substantive Pronoun ^‘Tbeie 
are few who know me * 

(3) a Uoun (with a ) * ‘I could 
answer only a/cto (of) questions * 

Half IS used as — 

(1) an Adjective : ‘He olitained 
leave on half pay ’ 

(2) an Adverb ‘He Aaf/* consented * 

(3) a Noun ‘The other half -will 
be sent to-morrow ’ s 

Hm IS used as — 

(1) an Interrogative Adverb ‘ZTow 
did he know it ?’ 

(2) a Conjunctive Adi erb . ‘Tell me 
how I am to parse the word ' 

(3) a Noun ‘The thing must be 
done some how * 

Many is used as — 

(1) an Adjective Many boys were-^ 

absent yesterday ’ , 

(2) a Substantive Pronoun Many 
are of this opinion ’ 

(3) a Noun ‘A good many (of) 
apples ’ 

None IS used as — 

(1) an Adjective Pronoun ‘Give, 
mo some pice — there are none ^ 
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(2) an Adveib- ‘He is vtonB the 
TOser for all his learning \ 

(3) a Substantive Piononn 'None 
need apply who have not passed 
the F A Examination.’ 

One IS used as — 

(1) an Adjective • ‘Give me one 
book * 

(2) an Indefinite Substantive Pio- 
nonn 'One cannot tell * ‘The 
young ones are fled ’ 

Only used as — 

(1) an Adjective ‘He killed his 
only son ’ 

(2) an Adverb • ‘He can only go * 

(3) a Conjunction ‘You may have 
the book now, only mind you 
leturn it to me to-moiiovv ’ 

, ^me 13 used as — 

(1) an Adjective ‘He wants some 
boots ^ 

(2) an Adv ei b ‘He came to me 
some ten days ago ’ 

(3) a Substantive Pionoun 'Some 
say theie will be a famine this * 
year ’ 



PABT XIIL 


P ARSING^^r;^'" 

, / e. 

What do you understand by the term parsing * 

JPai'iing is naming the different parts of speech 
and showing how they are connected 

Give the scheme that is followed in parsing 


The following scheme is followed in parsing — 

I. Nonn — 1. Kind (Common, Proper), 

2 Number , S Gender , 4 Case , 

5 Syntav 

II Pionoiin — 1 Kmd (Personal, Demonstra- 

tive, &c), 2 Person , 3. Num- 
her , 4 Gendei , 5. Case , 

6 Syntax 

III Adjective — 1 Kind, 2 Degree of comparison^ 

3 Function (attributive of, or 
predicate of ) 

IV Veib — 1 Kind (Transitive, Intransitive), 

2 Conjugation (strong, weak), 

3 Voice , 4’ Mood ; 5 Tense ; 

6 Person ; 7 Numhei , 8 Syntax 
(agreeing with) , 9 Parts (Present, 
Past, Passive Participle ) 

V Adverb — 1 Kind , 2 Degree of comparison ; 

3. Function (qualifying verb, Adjec- 
tive or Adverb ) 
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VI Pieposition — 1 Kind ^ 2 Fniicdon (joining ti 

Noun to a Noon, &c.') 

TII. Conjunction.— 1 Kind % X Function (joining 

hvo sentences co-oidinately 
or snboidinately ) 

3 Parec fully the folIoMnng — 

chieily Thou 0 spint, that dost prefer, 

Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me” — llillo'i 

(A B — ^TJio foregoing escmphfics all the parts o£ 
speech ) 

And .Conjunction, co-ordinate, joining 

the proceeding sentence to "chiefly 
Thott &c,*’ 

Chiefli/ Adierb of degree, qnahfying the 
verb instruct 

Thou .Pronoun, personal, 2nd person, 

singular niunber, neuter gender, 
nominative case, subject of insli ucL 

0 . .Interjection 

Spnit ..Noun, proper, singular number, 

neuter gender, vocati\e case, stan- 
ding by itself. 

That . Pronoun, relative, 2Dd person, sin-- 

gul.IT number, neuter gender, nomi-r 
native case, subject of dost piefet 

Dost pufa ..Verb, transitive, vreak, active 
voice, indicative mood, present 
tense, 2ad person, singular 
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agreeing ■with its subject that, 
Pai ts prefer, preferi ed, prtfer) ed. 


Before 

. Preposition, joining dost piejer to 
temples 

All 

.. Adjective, indefinite numeral, 
attiibuto of temples 

Temples 

, Noun, common, plural number, 
neuter gendei, objective case, after 
the prepo‘»ition hefoie 

The 

Adjective, demonstiative, attiibute 
of heait ~ 

Ufi} tifhf 

Adjective of quality, positive, 
attribute of heai t 

IJeui t 

Noun, common, singular numboi, 
neutoi gender, ob]ective ca«!e, 
goveined by the transitive verb 
dortpiejei 

And 

Conjunction joining the two in- 
■dependent woids, upright and pure 
together 

Pute 

Adjectiie of qualit-^, positive, 
attiibute of heart 

1 Hit nut 

Veib, transitive, weak, active 
voice, imperative mood, present 
tense, 2nd person, singular, agree- 
ing with its subject thou 

Paits tnsiiwty mstimctedf in- 
structed 
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( ; Ftei 


(<?) Da^ 


Times 

„ WceJc 


(c) JTim 


(J) 2'oiv/gn 
; 

, Amhkion 


ig) All 


Noun, common, plural ntithber, 
iKuter gender, objective of 
meastne used with the neuter 

veih /s 

Noun, common, smguki num- 
,bci, neuter gendeij objectne of 
time used mth tbe neutei 
vei b go 

Noun, common, plUial numbei, 
neuter gender, objective of Ume 
used uitb tbe neuter verb go 

>.>Nouu, common, smgulai num- 
ber, neutei gender, objective 
case, governed by the preposi- 
tion a f=on) 

Pronoun, demonstiative, 3i'd 
person, singular number, mascu- 
line geudor, dative case after 
the verb failed 

. Simple infinitive, used as a ' 
noun, nominative case, subject 
of tlio verb u \ 
i Noun, common, singular nnm- ' 
her, neuter gender, objective 
case, denoting vahte, after the 
adjectiie worth 

^ .Adjective, indefinite numeral, 
attribute of love. 


^ V. 
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ITatf, ' ..Adjecti\e, definite nummlj 
atti ibute of lanavoi 

Half . AdjGctne, definite niimei.il^ 
attribute of /fiv 

r/i) ITaJf .2?o«n, common, <singnlar mim- ' 

her, neuter gender, nomimtiip 
c.i<;e, subject of the lerb 
2f B — Half a /ofl/*==balf (oi) 
a loaf 

Weight .Noun, common, singular num- 
ber, neuter gendei, objective 
case, go^erncd by the causatho’ 
•verb ‘iide («=^cause to ude.) 

I Par‘.e the a ords in itiiics in the following: sentences — 
(ej He, Knatoinff nij intention, rtf used 
(i) 1 recommend \ our dnnling tbi* 

(r ) The daicmng light 

(fl) Thou art lo^ elicr than the coming of the spring < 

( « ) These clothes want rpshing 
( f) A new work li preparing for the prow 

t a) Kpoionia Verb, transitive, paiticiple, 
acU\e voice, present tense, 
quabfying tlie pronoun 7i<?, and 
governing the objectuo case 
tnlentfon 

ih) Ditnliing .. Verbal noun, transitive, acthe 
voice, singular number, being 
objept of the transitiye ^lerb 
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1 ecommend and having as 
object the pronoun this 

(c) Dawning Verbal noun, intransitive, 

active voice, used as an adjec- 
tne qualifying the noun light 

(d) Coming . Verbal noun, intransitive, 

active voice, nominative case, 
being nominative after the 
substantive verb art 

Washing , .Verbal noun, transitive, passive 
voice, singular number, obiect 
of the transitive verb want 

if) Preparing Verb, participle, apparently 

activ 6 in a passive sense, present 
tense, being used to complete 
the sense of the verb is 

6 Parse the words m italics — 

(tl) The nv6r ran purple to the soa 
(h) This 18 the very time to do it 

( c) We ought to live Jiolily and godly 

(d) He IS a godly man 

(e) This the only way to do it 

(f) J will do it only this qr.ee 
(</) He 18 a seldom f ontnbiitor, 

(a) Purple , Adioctive, positive, predicate 
of the subject riter 

(fc) Veil/ f Adjective, attribute of 

„ To do *Verb, gerundial infimtivc, 

transitive, actiye voice, present 
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ien'se, nsed as a complemeufe 
of tho nonn and ha\iug 
as object tf. 

{r ) Ilolily^ godly . .Adverbs of mannei, positne, 
quabfying the TCib to live 
Adjective, positive, attiibiile 
of man, 

...Adjective, attribute of uay 
. Adverb, quahfj mg the verb 
vill do 

. Noun, common, singidai 
number, neuter gender obiec- 
tn e of time 

NB — Once is used as a 
noun when preceded by tkiK 
or that This o/iec=this 
time 

. . , Adjective, positi-v e, attribute 
of the nonn cent? ibuto^ . 

7 P.irsc avay in the following' — 

(fl) He went in a rage 
( J ) Tins IS far and away the best, 

(rf Awaj • I wall not hear yon 
(//) Tho Thugs made airayavitli him 

(o) Atray , Adverb of place, qualifying the 
verb icent 

(If) Away .. Adverb, quahfying the adjective 
best. 


(d) Godly 

{e) Only 
if) Only 

,, Once 


{g) iSeJdom 


22 
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{c) Auay .A(l\erb used a*? an interjection. 
Allay ! s= Go away I 

( d) Away . Ad\erb used as pait of the com- 
pound "verb made away ■with 
( = killed.) 

8 Pirse and explain the ilaliciacd words in the foUoiMng 
sentences — 

(a) You wed not go at once 
(Z>) I nserfs mnit go at once 

(c ) This IS not worfJi much 

(d) Woe worth the ila\ ' 

(e) You muit do as 30a arc told 

(f) This will never do 

i 

(а) Eecd Voib, intransitive, w eak auMlury, 

mdicatne mood, present tense, 
2nd person, plmal, agreeing wnlh 
its subject you Need not go:^ 
Are leqmied not (to) go 

(б) Needs Adverb, qualifying the \eib mubt 

go Needs— necessanly 

(c) WoHh Adjective -with a prepositional 

force, governing the object muck 
Worth-^ equal m lalue to 

(d) Woith Verb, intiansifi\e, defcctne, iiU”' 

perative mood, present tense, 3id 
peison, siHgular, agreeing -with its 
subject woe, and governing the 
dative case da?/ Woit7i=Jdeto 
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(<?) Do V(?ib, intrausitne, strong, pno- 

cspil •verb, mdicativo mood, 
present tense, 2nd person, plural, 
agreeing with its subject you. 

Parts do dtdj done, Do^pei- 
jarm, as an action 

(f) Do ..Verb, intransitive, strong, pim- 
cipal \erb,indic.itive mood, future 
tense, did person, singular, agiee- 
lug with Its spbject ths 
Parts do, did, done Do suf/ice ^ 
serve the pvrpose. 

Q Parsp the italicised \\ords in the foUo\\ing — 

(tt) He has done little more than male a beginning 
( J) He did nothing but lavoJi 
( c) Lot me go sb ilt the knnro 
(ri) No sooner said than done 
( c) I soldier obeys his orders, and no more 
if] I had rather die than alarm the child 
(</) Where do you conic from ’ 
ih) ‘Come weal, come voe, bj’ Bruce’s side,’ Eephed 
the chief, ‘u ill Eonald bide ’ 

(aj BTale . .Verli, transitive, weah, ^nfimt^^a 
mood (sign of the infinitive bemg 
omitted after than)^ active voice, 
present tense, used as a noun, 
being object of the verb /lofi done. 

{h) Laugh ..Verb, imi.ai'^itivc, weab, infini- 
me mood (sign of the infinitive ^ 
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being omitted after ‘did notHng 
but’), active voice, piesent tense, 
used as a noun, being object of 
the preposition hut (= except ) 

(c) Strike .. Verb, transitive, strong, infinitive 
. mood (sign of tbe -infinitive being 
omitted after the verb go), active 
voice, present tense, used as an 
adverb qnalifymg the verb go 
(=»to go, to being suppressed 
aftei the verb let ) 

{d) Said . .Verb, transitive, weak, passive 
participle of the verb say, forming 
with ts (understood) a passive 
piesent tense 

j, Done Verb, transitive, strong, passive 
participle of the verb do, forming 
with IS (understood) a pa'ssive 
present tense 

NB — ^No sooner than done^ is elliptical 

"When wiitten in fall it would stand thus *No 
sooner it is said than it is done ’ 

{e) No Adjective, attribute of the noun 

mole 

, More .Noun, common, singular number, 
neutei gender, objective case, 
governed by the transitive verb 
obeys 
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(/) Alavm . .Terb, transitive, veak, infiniLie 
mocd (sign of tlie mfinitjAC bebir^ 
snppicssed after had > 

active ^ oice, pi esent tense, ii'-cd 
a« a noun, being tlie object of ilie 
voib had («=vsould ha^e) 

(if) Whoe .. Koun, common, singnlai nuinbei, 
neutei gcndei, objectno cas<, 
being object of tlie prep6sition 
from, 

{h) Come , A^orb, intransitne, strong, *.ub- 
jiinctive mood, acthe ^olce, Si<l 
person, singular, agreeing ^\l^}l 
its subject veal 

, Come Veib, mtransitne, strong, sub- 
junctive mood, active loice, 5id 
person, singular, agreeing vith 
its subject tcoe 

2CB — *€ome weal, corns woe’*=^Thoiigh Y»cal 
tome, though woe covte,* 

0 Psirc Yords? in Italics in the following — 

(<i) Jle finiblicd the work as I directed 
He is as good as he is gicat. 

Tiraoleon, as jou know, acted irisel} 

(?i) There was ct Venice a certain merchant 
Tt nnw^ happened that Ram returned home 
( c ) If'as thcie ei cr such self-possesifion 
{n'' .Conjunction, co-oidinate, johnrg 

the two sentences' ^He finished 
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the woik’ and ‘I directed* to- 
gether, or — 

Adverb of manne), qualifying 
the verb finished. 


• Adveib of degiee, qualifying the 
adjective good 


Adveib of degiee, qualifying the 
adjective gi eat 


Pionoun, lelafiivc, 3id qieisoii, 
singular, mascuhne gendei, objec- 
tive case, being object of the 
tiansitive veib knoio 

(b) There 

Adveib, used to begin the affirma- 
tive sentence ‘A ceitaiii merchant 
■was at Yenice ’ 

It 

Pronoun, demonstiative, 3id 
pel son, smgular numbei, neutei 
gendfei, having a foii\aid re- 
feience to the noun clause ^that 
Pam returned home,’ nommatiie 
ease, subject of the "veib 

(c) Such 

Adjecti-ve, qualifying the noun 
‘!eU-po'=MjS‘-ion 
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PABT xir. 

SYNTAX ^ 

1 Distinguish betw eeu Elj’mology and Sj nt ix 
Etymolog}' the study of individual woids. 

Sjiitax IS the joining ol woid" 

2 Name the p irtt of Sj nt i\ Define them 
The jnits of Syntax aie tl) Concoid 

(2 1 Go^er^ment 
(3) Oidoi of words 

Concord IS the agreement of words m lespoct of 
munbei, person, tense oi mood 
Got eminent is the power vlncli one woid has 
ot er the ease or mood of another 
Ordei of woid** IS the gning to each woid its 
pi oper place in tlie sentence 
.J Nmno the diftereut conconls 

(1) Concoid of subject and Verb. 

(2) Concord of Adjectue and ol Pionoun with 
Noun 

(3^ Concord of Tenses 

4 What are thtMtiain rules as to 'Conconl’ in an Eughth 
pt-ntence ^ 

(i ) Concoid of subject and ^elb — 

Rule (1) The -sorb must agieo witli Its 
«ul)|ect in nuinbe'i and in pei«on , 
as, ‘He ‘lings f ‘we sing ’ The 
subject of the leib iif a pionouu) 
should aiwajs be in the nominate e 
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case, as, ^Him and her aie of the 
same oinmon^ should be *IIe and 
she are of the same opinion ’ 

Rule (2) When a noun of multitude is the , 
subject, the veib ispluial , as, ‘The 
juiy (each of them) xocre dismissed ’ 
When a collective noun is the sub- 
ject, the verb is iingular , as, ‘The 
council (as one body) has chosen 
its president/ 

Rule (3) Two or more singular nomiiiative'i 
connected by and require a plmal 
verb, as, ‘David and Jonathan 
%me bosom fi lends ’ 

Rule (4) Two or more smgulai nominatnes 
separated by or or nor lequire a 
'Singular verb , as, ‘Either youi 
biother or Hari has done this ’ 

Rule (5) When the «subjeot is a lehitive 
piououn, the antecedent determine*! 
the number of the veib , as, ‘All je 
that pass by ’ 

(ii) Ooncoid of Adjective and of Pionoun with 
Xoun — 

Rule (1) The demonstiatives ‘this’ and ‘that 
must agree with their noun in 
nUinbei , as, ^ These means 
this means es-— not enough.* 
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Kulo (2) The distributive adjecfiuc? ^oach/ 
‘c\ory,’ &e.,are joined to asingnliii 
noiui, and eoiv^ecjiiently the veib is 
singular , a*!, ^JSveiij t)ee is hno'VMi 
by its frmt.’ They lake a siugulai 
pronouu Avhon applied to one 
(jendtr , as, ‘Engl.uid expeclb eieri/ 
man to do ht6 dut 3 ^' AYlien both 
gendeis aic implied they take a 
plui al pionoun a*!, ‘let each ofeteeni 
other belter thin thrm<ehp^' 

(ill) Concoid of Tenses — 

The suboidmate toiisps and the 
principal tense must not conflicl , 
as, ‘He a§timcd that he xexll go 
to-inoiiow’ should be ‘He apmned 
that he loould go lo-moriow ’ 

5 Xnmo the insfanoefe in winch the i erh is singulai though 
UBCtl Mith nomituti\Cb connected bj and 

The following aio the instances in nhieh the leib 
IS Miigulai though used with nominatives 
connected liy and — 

(1) . ^Vhen the nouns aio names foi the same 

subject , as, ‘Tlio geueial and histoiian has 
ai ri\ cd ’ 

(2) When the nouns aie alino'-t sj’nonimous, 
a«, ‘What is the use and object of building 
pinnacles ? 
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(3) ^Vhen tho noitns aie names for tlie chief 
p4rfcs of the subject , as, ‘Bread and butter 
?s niy usual breakfast ‘ 

(<1) When the nouns are preceded by eac/i, 
eiei'y^ and no , as, ‘Each coav, sheep and 
hor&e wa’i sacrificed,' ‘Every limb and 
feature dppears with its appropriate grace,' 
‘No part of their substance, and no part of 
their properties is the same ’ 

C Hoav do you decide Whefl the nominatives connected by 
and are of diEEerent persons ’ 

In what number is the i erb when as vosll as, with, oi 
hui, IS used as connective ? 

When two or mote nominatives of different 
persons are connected hy and, the verb agrees 
' with tho first person in pieference to the 
second, and with the second in preference to 
the^/llrd, as, ‘You and I hate learned oat 
lessons ‘ you and he have received yow 
lecord.' 

When two singular nominatives aie connected by 
well as, with or hut, the veib is singulai , as — 
‘CoBSiir, as well as Cicero, «jai> eloquent ’ 
‘Industry with economy secutes independence ’ 
‘Nothing hut misery is the consequence ’ 

7 How do jou decide when one of the nominatives con- 
ncCbCd is afRriuative and the other negative ^ When 
one. of the nominatives separated bv or or nor is plural, 
state the number and position of the v eib 
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liVhenlwo nominntues are connected, tbe one 
affirmative and the other negative, the \erb 
agrees ^^ith the affirmatiie; as, ‘jN’ot a lotid 
\ oice, but strong proofs, bringr conviction 
‘He, and not yon, is wrong ’ 

When one of the nominatn es separated by or or 
nor is plural, the ^e^b is plural and the pluial 
nominative is placed next the verb ; as, 
‘Neither Ham nor his In others have come * 

B How do you decide w hen two or more singular nomi- 
natives separated by oi or nor arc o£ difEeicnt persons? 

When two or more singular nominatives of 
difteient peisons are separated by o?’ or ?nn 
the verb agrees -with, the latter , a**, ‘Bithei he 
01 I am wrong/ 

B — Latham lays down : — 1. When the w'ords 
eitho or neither precede the pronouns, the i erb 
is in the third person 2 When the prononns 
ai e not preceded by either pi neither', the verb 
agrees with the first ; as — 

‘ Either he or I is in the wrong,’ 

* I or lie am in the wrong ’ 

9 When the inOnitn e mood, or a part of a sentence, Is tho 
subject, state the number and person of the i erb 

hen the infinitive mood, or a part of a sen- 
tence, IS the subject, the verb is m the third 
person singular , as, To honoui our superiors 
IS our duty ’ 
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to Explain tlic Concord of the following — 

fl) ‘The Plea’tuiei of Memory was published in 1792 ' 

(2) *My Lxvei arc icprinting ’ — Johnson 

(3) ‘Ntne-ienlJis of a man’s happiness depends upon 
other people ’ 

(4) ^Giecn Leaves is a prettj song ' 

(5) ‘There is itro or three ’ 

(G) ‘TliisTiflwe wgood ' 

(7j Mathmahes is a branch of study m cseij school ' 

(8> ‘Fair and softly goes fai ’ 

(1) The title of n hook though phiial in form, 
take's a singulai verb when it stands for the 
hook .IS a whole ‘Pleasures of Meinoiy’ is 
the name of a hook, theiefoio the veib is 
‘was ’ 

(2) If the exact title he dropped, the yeibis 
pluial, if the subject is pluial ‘Lives’ is 
not an exact title (tlic exact title being ‘Lives 
of the poets’) and is in the plural, therefore 
the verb is ‘are ’ 

(3) "When the form of a noun is pluial and the 
meaning singular, a singulai lerh ispiofeiied. 
‘Nine-tenths,’ though pluial in form, has a 
singular meaning, therefore the verb is 
‘depends ’ 

(4) Title of a song requues a singular verb 
‘Green Leaves’ is a title of a souir, theiefore 

07 A s. 

the > orb is ‘is ’ 

(5) Usage permits the use of both foims ‘theie 
IS two or three,’ ‘there ate two ox thiee ’ 
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(^) ‘IlTews’ IS m the third person singular, there- 
fore the verb is ‘is,’ (see page 44.) 

(7) ‘Mathematics’, though plural in form, has a 
singular meaning, therefore the verb is ‘is’ 
(see page 44.) 

(8) Proierbial expressions take a singulai verb 
‘Pair and softly’ (=ivho goes fair and softiv) 
IS a proverbial expiession , therefore the \erb 
IS ‘goes,’ (cp ‘Slow and sure ouHraiel^ 
haste,’ ‘Poor and content is rich enough ’) 

11 Tnstify the following — 

< 1 ) ‘His mcU were locusts and wild honey ’ 

(ij ‘Hi 3 pfii ilion trere dark ivaters and thick cionda of 
the skj ' 

<C' ‘Toloio and to admire 7ias been the joy of his 
existence ' 

(rf) ‘Tho wages of sin is death ’ 

I 

When the serb (o he stands between a singular 
and a plural nominative it agrees with the one 
which is more naturally the subiect of it The 
real suh]ect in (a), (5), (c), (d), is the noun 
followng the verb to he , and with it the verb 
is made to agree 

22 When there are two antecedents of (hffereiU pet sons, state 
Tinthuhich the relative agrees in ordinary language — ‘ 
in Scnptnte language 

When there are two antecedents of different 
pei'son^, the relative goneially agiees with the 
Jotter; as, Tou are the friend who has often 
2 ^ 
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relieved me’ In Scripture language, and 
particularly when we address the Deity, the 
relative frequently agrees with the former ot 
two antecedents , us, ‘Thou art the Lord, who 
' seest us in all our ways ’ 

IS Examine the following — 

I am the man who command >ou 
1 am the man who commands you 

I am the pan who command you=I vrho com- 
mancl you am the man previously mentioned , 
I who command, is here the subject, and man 
the predicate 

‘1 am the man who commands you’ am your 
regular commander Here J is the subject, 
and man who commands the predicate 

5.4 Explain the phraseB “as^ollows,*’ “as follow ” What 
in such phrases is as equivalent to 7 

The phrase ‘’as follows’^ refers tp one subject , 
as, “His argument was as follows *’ — “as 
follow” refers to more than one , as, “His 
molds weie 07 follow” 

The word as is, in these phrases, equivalent to the 
pronouns that which or those lohich 

15 What are the mam rules as to ‘Goierqment’ m an 
English sentence ? 

Hule (1) — Substantives govern nouns, as well as 
pronouns, in the possessive case , as, 
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house,’’ ^^your advice” Genm- 
dial infinitives in ‘mg’ sometimes 
govern possessives, as, “They pie- 
vented his going forward.” 

Rule (2)--^Transitive Verbs atid prepositions 
govern the tihjectivo case, as, “AVe 
lo^ 6 him “Come with us.” 

Rule ^3 ) — One verb governs another m the infini- 
tne mood ; as, not /oido good ” 

Rule (4)-=^TIie verb ‘to be’ has the same case 
after it as before it ; as, ”J am he 
“I undei stood t( to be /«m ” 

Rule (5) — ^The conjunctions ‘than’ and ‘as’ m 
comparative sentences ba%e the same 
case afCer them as before them, as, 
“He IS vrfser than I (am),*’’ “She loved 
him more than (she loved) me 
“You are as tall as I (am) ” 
tC Comment upon the italicised words in- 
fo; He is taller than vie 
fill*! she as tall as we ? — Shakespeare 
(c) Ho mightiei than ffti/scff or tae— Shakespeare 
(<£) Than wSom, none <»\ or better sustained the judicial 
office —Lord Brougham 
(c) ‘They all ened ‘Tliat's hm 

(/) Every one muse judge of (ktir own feehnge — 
Byron 

(a), Qt) and 'c) Extensive usage permits the use 
of the objective of the peisonal and demon- 
strative ,pionouns after the conjunctions 
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than and os, as though they were governing 
■words 

( d ) Some (Morell and others) maintain that than 
IS followed by the objective case of the 
relative as in Milton — 

‘Satan, than whom 
Kone higher sat’ 

' ‘Than lohom' sounds better than ‘than whoi’ 

and IS often used before negatives 
' ( fi) ' Such phiases as, ‘That’s him * ‘It’s me’ have 
crept into common speech The accusative 
case me, though ungrammatical, yet is 
acquiesced in, as better suiting the feehng 
of the mind 

(/) When both genders are implied^ it is allow- 
able to use the plural * 

17 An objective case may be used ivitli neuter verbs or wth 

adjectives as an adverb of time, space, lalue, measure, 

age Give an example of each 

1 

He lived three months in Calcutta {time ) i 
He rode many miles {space ) 

The book cost three rupees {value ) 

The wall is fifteen /efit high {measute ) 

The boy is two years old {age ) 

18 Explain the construction of the itabcised words in the 

following — 

(a) A house to let (b) Is it you that has vrntten this 
letter ? 
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{c) A man needs prudence, (dj He need not goiurther. 
How does icarih differ in construction from wrortRy * 

(o) A house for Ittting. The gerundial infini- 
tive IS used after nouns. 

r 

(i>) Is It («=the person) that /ms written this 
letter gov. ? 7t, the Pronoun if, when the 
nomiuatire to a verb, may be apphed to 
each of the three persons in both number 
Yomj the verb to he ha*i the same case after 
it as before it. Has, the antecedent of a 
relative detei mines the number of the veib. 

(c) Needj when used as a principal verb has for 
its third person singulai needs. 

{d} Kecd, when used as an auvibary verb, has 
for its tliird person singnJar need instead of 
needs. 

irojf/i differs from worthy in being used without 
the preposition ‘of^ after it wluch wonky 
would require; as, ‘This book is %oortht\\o 
rupees ‘He is worthy of praise ’ Worth and 
worthy .are both adjectu es, but an adjective 
worth IS never used before a noun. We can 
say ‘a woithy teacher,* but we can never say 
*wo7th book’ TTorf/iy does not take a participial 
noun after it which worth would do ; as, ‘It is 
worth reading’ (s=jt is loorthy of reading.) 

What are the mom rules ob to 'Order of vords’ man 
English sentence? 
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1 The subject precedes the verb. 

2 The transitive verb precedes its object. 

3 The adjectrve precedes the noun 

4 The adverb is placed immediately before or 
immediately after the word which it qualifies 

I In what instances is — (i) the nominative put nftei the 
verb, (ii) the trnnsitiie verb put after its object, 
(ni) tlie adjecti^ e pul after the noun ? 

( i) The nominative is put after the verb in the 

following instances — 

(1) When the sentence is interrogatiic , a^, 
‘Do 1 idles make men happy ?’ 

(2) TlTien the sentence is impel ativo , as, 
‘Go thou ’ 

(3) In conditional clauses ivithout ‘if , as, 
‘Weie it true’ (=if it w'ere true.) 

(4) When the sentence begins with iheiej 
heie &c , as, ‘Theie was a ioy named 
Nohin ‘Here aie a few men ’ 

(5) When neither or nor, signifying and not, 
comes before the leib, as, 'Ifor was he 
mistaken ’ 

(6) For the sake of emphasis, as, ‘Great it, 
our Lord, ox gieat is bis name ’ 

(7) In such paieiitbetical clauses as, said he, 
1 ephed they &c 

(ii) The trausitive \erb is put after its object in 
the following instances , — ‘ 
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(1) When the ' object is a relative or -an 
interrogative pronoun , as, ‘He is a matt 
whom I greatlj^ esteem hohom do you 
seek 

(2) For the sake of emphasis j as, ^Sther 
and gold have I none ’ 

(ill) The adjective is put after tlie noun m the 

following instances • — 

(1) When it IS used as a title , as, Alexander 
the Gh'cat 

{2} When other words depend upon it , as, 
‘A man generous to his enemies ' 

(3) "When seveial adjectives qualify one 
noun , as, ‘A man, torn, just and cha) i- 
tabic ’ 

(4) WTien it expresses size .is, ‘A box ten 
feet long ’ 

(5) When it expresses the effect of an actne 
lerb, as, ‘Vice renders men miser able ’ 

(6) When it is used piedicatively , as, ‘It is 
sttange’ 

(7) In poetry , a«!, ‘The garden fair,' 

(S) In a few expressions such as, ‘Heir 
Apparent/ Toet Laureate/ ^Govet 'nor-' 
Genet al/ ‘time immemorial/ ‘knight 
errant.* 

:;i stiite the position o£ the article State what woids haxe 
no article prefixed When ha\e propei names an 
- article before them f 
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The article is generally placed before the adjec- 
tive , as, good hoy.* When the words as, so, 
too, hoio, are connected with adjectives, and the 
word mcli precede a noun, the aiticle is placed 
between them and the motin , as, ‘^Such a man,’* 
&c The word all precedes the article ; as, 
‘All the men.* 

Proper names, the names of virtues, vices, passions, 
qualities, arts, sciences, metals, herbs, &o , have 
no article prefixed , as, ‘John is a good boy,* 
‘ Tear is a passion,* ^c 

^ Proper names have an article before them. 
(1) When a particular family is alluded to , 
as, “A Johnson, “ or one of that family (2) 
When particular distinction is imphed , as, 
“A Cicero,** meaning an eloquent man (3) 
When a common name is understood ; as, “The 
(river) Thames ” (4) When a person is spoken 
of as either little known, or not much thought 
of , as, “A Mr Thompson spoke ” 

22 State the position of adverbs ' 

Adverbs are generally placed — 1 before adjectives 
or adverbs , 2 after verbs that are single , and 
3 betioeen the auxiliary and the verb , as, “A 
/ndy diligent man,” “He behaves weMandis 
much esteemed ” 

V 

23 When is an adjective said to be used predtcatively, and 

when attniutively ? Give illustrative sentences What 
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IS there peculiar in the adjectives aihamcd, askip, 
ofiwS, nine * 

An adjectuo is said to be used piahcatireltfVfhen 
it 15 used after tho verb (especially the verbs, 
ie, become y seem Ac ); and attnlaitiiely ivben 
put close to the noun tboforo or aftei it), thus — 
He struck the man dead piedicatiie ) 

He struck the dead man (athibutiie.) 

The adjectives ashamed, asleep^ apaid, ahie ATe 
used onlj picdicativelp , a«, ‘Ho is ashamed/ 
*I am afraid ‘You fell ashep,' ‘He is abve ’ 

24 Stale the position of ont#/ Wlmf jnitof <»pcecU is 

m cachet tho following sentences t When you think 
tlic w ord misplaced, make the necessary clianji. and 
, state llio reason — 

(a) “The natives of the other islands on/y knew' how 
to div ide time hy day and m^ht, by the sun and 
moon, w herons thC'C liad acfiinrcd some know Icdye 
of the stnr^ ” 

(i ) “His loj olt j w as inferior onli/ to his religion “ 

( c) “lie slew Ins onlg son for conspiring agvinst him ’ 

(d ) “They dared onlp venture forth at night '* 

( c) “The negroes are to appear at church only in 
hoots ’ 


( f) “Otliers killed partndges — he only killed tune ” 

]^‘Onl)’ IS genoially placed befoie the -word ic 
qualifies , 

(a) This might mean that the natives of the 
other islands had knowledge of the division 
of time by day and ingbt, bytbesnn 


f 
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and moon, and no more Bnt the meaning 
appears to be that tlni natives of the othei 
islands had knowledge of the division of 
time by day and liight, by the snti and 
moon, and of no othei' thing, whoreas these 
had acquired some kttbn ledge of the stars 
To gi\e this meaning the proper arrange- 
ment of the sentence nrould be tlihs — 
*‘The natives of the othet islands knew only 
how to divide tiftie by day and night, by 
the snn end moon, whereas these had 
acquired soihe knowledge of the stars 
‘Only‘ here is an adverb qualifying ‘how 
to divide time by day and mght, by the 
Bun and moon ’ 

(i) Here ‘only’ is nghtly placed and is an 
adverb qualifying the adverbial adjunct 
to his rehgion* ('^as compared to his 
religion ) 

(c) ‘Only* IS an adjective qualifying ‘son*, ^only 
son’ *= 'single son ’ 

(d) Tins might imply that they dared nothing ■ 
else but venture foith at night Butth-^ ' 
meaning appeals to be that they dared 
Venture forth at mght and at no other time 
To give this meaning the sentence should ’ 
be arranged thus —“They dared venture 
forth only at mght ’* 
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* 

^Onlv’ IS an ad-vo^b qualifying the adveibial 
' adjunct *at night,’ 

( (j) This might implj' that when the negroes go 
to church they are to have no clothing but 
boots But the meaning appears to be 
that the negroes are to appear in boots at 
church and at no other place. To give 
this menuing the proper arr.mgeinont of 
the sentence would be thus — “The 
negroes are to appear in boots ou/y at ^ 
church 

‘Only’ 15 an adverb qualifying ‘at church ’ 

(/) This might mean th it he did nothing else 
but kill time. But the meaning appears 
to bo that others killed partridges, ho 
killed tupe, i e. nothing pf moie con*?e* 
quence than time To give this meaning 
the sentence should bo arranged thus — - 
“Others killed partridges, ho killed time 
on/y ” This is a proper case for the dimi- 
nutive position of the word ‘only.’’ 

«. 1 

i j iiixplain the xa^aninq; of the followings sentence ac cording 
as the adverb only is placed (Ij before the^erb, (2) 
after the verb, (3) at the beginning of the sentence, 

(4) at the close of tho sentence — , 

‘He vnlt/ travelled to dispel his gloomy thoughts ' 

Giv e the meaning of tho sentence — They gave him 
two rapees onltf 
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*He onli/ tra'velled to dispel liis gloomy thoughts’- 
=he travelled, but did not do any other thing 
to dispel his gloomy thoughts, 

‘He travelled only to dispel his gloomy thoughts’ 
=he travelled for this one leason, namely, to 
dispel his gloomy thoughts, tjnd not for any 
other leason. 

‘Only he travelled to dispel his gloomy thoughts’ 
=he, as regards travelhng to dispel his gloomy 
thoughts, IS a single person, or stands alone 

•‘He travelled to dispel his gloomy thoughts 
only^=h.e travelled to dispel his gloomy 
thoughts, and not foi any more worthy reason. 
‘Only’ when placed at the end has a diminutive 
or disparaging signification 

‘They gave him two lupees only’ insinuates that 
moio was expected 

I 

Point out the difference m meaning between the foUoiving 
sentences which are linked togethei — 

‘The black and white cows are sold,'’ 

‘The black and the white cows are sold ' 

‘The black and white cows aie sold’ means a cow , 
that IS both black and white ‘The black and 
the white cows are sold’ means two, one of 
each kind 

Gw e the different meanings of — 

(I) He lived for thoir sakes alone (2) He alone lived 
for their sakes. 
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(2) Means it wonld have been liberal to 
cither, bnt they gave both. 

(3) Means some pice thcv might have been 
expected to gne , but besides that, they gave, 
what -was hardly to be expected, a cloth 

30 6v^ e the difEcrent meanings of — 

Cl) Ho knows Sanskrit at least as well as we 

(2) He knOwE at least Sansknt as well as we do 

(3) Ho at least knows Sanskrit as well as we do 

(4) At least he knows Sanskrit as well as we do 

(1) Means he knows Sanskrit as well as we know 
Sansknt, Here ‘at least' qualifies ‘as well * 

(2) Means he knows Sansknt, if not English or 
an} other language, as well as we do The 
sentence ‘Sanskrit at least he knows as well 
as we do’ would also convey the same mean- 
ing Here ‘at least’ qualifies 'Sanskrit 

(3) Means he knows Sanskrit, though he cannot 

speak or write it, as well as w'e do Heie 
‘at least’ qualifies ‘knows ’ ^ 

(4) Means he, if not an> one else, know's Sansknt 

as well as we do Here ‘at least' qualifies ‘he’ 
> ^ 

31 What difterence in signification or usage is there bc^^veen 
the following expressions ? — 
whale and the whole 
too and veiy 

a people, the people, and people 
to say, to tdljaxAio speak 
Give illustrate e senteaceB 
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'iVkoU IS used only with piiiral nouns as,* ^he 
ne%\B spread o^el u>hole djsiriei ’ The whole is 
used with singular nouns, but not with proper 
nouns, as the vikole gat den \ the whole 'of 
Oi ma. 

Wlien too quahfies an adjecti\e it denotes that 
a thing i*! under 01 over the pi oper standard. 
Ftriy does not iinplp anT such lunit *He is 
too weak to attend office’ means that he is so 
weak that his walking 4s impossible ‘He is 
tcry weak’ implies that his walking is a matter 
oj diificuUy 

A people « a nation • ‘The English are a brave 
people ’ The people populai classes ‘37ie 
people of tins country are very fond of game<.'’ 

People ^persons geneiallj ^People say, there 

will be a famine this year ’ 

Sag governs an objective of the thing only, 

governs an objective of the person m 
the sense of vijorm or of otder In the latter 
st^nso It IS geneially followed by the infimtive 
mood Thus — 

''kVTio said this ? 

He told me to go away ^ 

Speak intiansitive It does not take a depen- 
dent clause aftei it, whereas say may Speak is 
used absolutely when theie is no object , and 
even sometimes with an object Thus — 
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He said that he would go. 

Gan tlie olwld speal ? 

This gentleman speaks Hindi 
The follovning uses are correct — 

Tell the truth , speak the truth , 

, ]>nt not say the truth 

' Tell a lie 5 hut Hot ^eaL or say a he ; 
Tell a reason. Tell a falsehood j 
Tell the secret , Tell one’s future ; 

Tell one’s fate'j Tell a number ; 

Say a lesson , Say one’s prayer , 

Say one’s say 

The simplest rule for the use of say^ tell, speak 
■when they have two objects after them is 
this — 

We speak to a person about a thing 
W e say a thing to a person. 

We tell a person a thing 

32 Where ere Prepositions usually placed? When is a 
Preposition found at the beginning of a sentence^ 
AVhen is it placed last ? 

.Prepositions are usuaUy placed before the words 
they govern. 

The Preposition is found at the begiimmg of a 
sentence in poetry when the natural order of 
"words is mverted for the sake of emphasis; as. 
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adainantmo chains shall Dealli be bound ’ — 

Popo 

The Preposition i< placed Jiiet — 

(1) m Interrogative and Kelatne senlence*; in 
familiar sr3’'le ; as, What could it pi occed 
jiom'* This IS the person vhom I gave 

It to> 

(i i%ben <he Relame is omitted , as, It vas a 
thing I was ii<?ed to (to winch 1 was used ) 
t3) when that U u«ed toi vihotn^ as, The person 
that 1 gave it to. 

(4J when ennihasis is intended , a«, such con- 
duct I im at a loss to account foi 

I \nl<an the constniction of the chnscs in itahcb m the 
follmnngp — 

ta) Kohcithfit'intiin'i ihr^' arati hach”, ChnrW nnn3, 
within w\ weeks "ftcr hiSMCtorj', imietcred 
Ihmmand men 

{h) A person, s«»i A\ith the dioce&in, shall be 
defended in the po'se^sion 

(r) Vutttg anrtouc mgnt, Uhailes slept onl> two 
houTi, 

fuj JS^oivjiihstandin^ ihev drawbacks^ i,e iheso 
drawback^ not withstimUng or pretentnig it. 
{hj Pendmg mf, 1 1 the suit pending oi hang- 
ing otei him 

(<•) Duung this anxious nighty ii, tins anxious 
night during or lasting. 
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ir.5 — Notwithstanding y pending, during art. 
apparent prepositions, but really participles 
quabfying tbe following noun in the absolute 
. case. 

yZi Correct the following, giving your reason — 

(a) The Magistrate has passed order on the petition 
(i) Hib eircumatanee ts \ery had 

(c) \Vyicre do you intend to prosecute your khw/y v 

(d) His family expense amounts to thirty rupees f 

month t 

(e ) Will you buy me some vegctahle ? 

(f) I have suffered much at his hand 

(a) Orders (b) Circumstances are (c) Studies 
(d) Expenses amount (e) Vegetables {/) Hands 
Tbe nouns aider, citcumstance, study, expense, 
xegetable, hand are always used in the plural 
when used in the sense in which they have 
been employed in the above 
N B Circumstance = occurrence. 

Circumstances — condition 

35 Correct or justify the words itahciscd in the ''folloiving, 
giving your reason in everj case — 

{») All his furnitures will be sold to morrow. 

( J) He gave me a deal of troubles • 

( c) Nati\ es of India generally have black hairs 

(d) The haxrs of your head are all numbered 
(c) I will act up to j'our advices 

if) I cannot tell jou the exact price of the boot 
until I receive adiices from Messrs Thacker 
Spink and Co 
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(7) This girl does needlc'vmks well 
f h) He IS reading the won Is of Shakespeare 
( I ) He threw upon me a \ olume of abuses 
(j) Abuses have slow !y crept into the Court 
(i.; He abstained frotn animal foods 
(?) Foods %veie spread on the table 
{vi) He left no issues behind 

( a) *Fuinituies* slionld be ‘furmttire ’ The avoid 
‘furmture’ has no plural form 
(&) ‘Troubles^ should be ‘trouble ' The word 
‘trouble,’ in tlie sense of ‘pains,’ is always 
singular 

(r) ‘Hairs’ should be ‘hair’ The word ‘hair’ 
in its oidin.iry sense has no plural form 
(d) The plural form is here correct, as it calls 
the attention to the numh&r of hairs, 

(«f) ‘Adnees’ should be ‘advice ’ The word 
‘advice’, in the sense of ‘instrorctiou, has no 
plural form. 

if) ‘Advices’ IS Mghtly used, especially in mer- 
cantile language, in the’^ sense of ‘infor- 
mation,’ ‘notice ’ , 

(fr) ‘Iv"eedle-works’ should be ‘needle-work.’ The 
words ‘needle-work,’ ‘woohwoik’ aie alwavs 
tised in the singular, as they sigmfy the 
general abstract notion 

(/«) ‘Works’ IS _ hem rightly used as it conv^eys 
concrete and particular notion, 'namely,. ‘the 
productions of the author ’ 
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0) The -word ‘abuse’ denoting tei‘ms of abuse) 
has no plural form. ‘Abuses’ should therefore 
be ‘abuse.’ 

) The plural form ‘abuses’ is used in the sense 
of eml or cot rupt pracUces. 

{k) ‘Foods’ should be ‘food ’ The word ‘food’ 
denoting the thing in general can have no 
plural form. 

(0 ‘Foods’ IS rightly used when different 
‘varieties of food’ are meant 
(m) ‘Issues* should be ‘issue ’ The words ‘issue/ 
‘offspring’, in the sense of ‘progeney/ are 
^ always in the singular form. . 

3G Corrector justify the following, giving your reason m 
every case — 

(«) The hoy he is good 

(6) This woman has not seen his brother 

( c ) Every three years, once there was an earthquake 

(d) The peon is waiting , shall I call ’ 

(e) Tours alEectiOnate pupil 

If) They sorrounded the city on every sides 
( q) Is this the pencil the teacher ga\ e you ? 

( A) I feel myself ill to-dai 
( t ) I will avail of this opportunity 

( 7 ) He engaged himself m business 
(HI wiU go to yours if you come to mine 
(?) Bring me such which are ripe 

(m) The committee met some day and passed these 
resolutions 

(n) If some of you come to my house, he shall be 

welcome ' > 
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( o) J got to the place, though vi jtU somov^hat dil5colt> < 
(p) There i$ a kin£c on the table t way I take the fconic? 
(?) Vour good report will delight 
(r) Thepronommal adjectives fhu.lhat ahd othert^ 
admit o£ no degrees o£ compemson 

(ft) Should bo ^the bov is good.^ It is rnproper 
to U50 both n noun and its pronoun as a 
nominative to the same lerb, 

{1) Should be ‘This v.omau has not seen her 
brother.' The possessive pronouns should be 
of the same gender and nuinber as the nouns 
they stand for 

(e) Is correct. ‘ Jkimcfemies a plum! noun havrig 
a collective force stand** after cui<f 
(d; Siiould be 'The pooni*? V’aitma, shall 1 call 
him ^ Every transitive verb shoniJ hav'* an 
object expressed 

(c) The pronoun ‘v ours’ is Used without nouns. 
Hence ‘Yours affcctionifc pupil’ should bo 
"Ibar affectionate pupil’ oi ‘Your- afiec- 


tionatoly/ 

f" 'J o»re 

(/) P'!*StaI.Ut«Oi„„H<,u„5,„,,_ 

’""f "■ V nomus J 

vorbs m tlio singnlnr iraralia. 

(?) R co.reot. When (he retove pnonenn m . 
clense niueh .erves only io define the nnteec- 
tof wonid, ,f eipressed. ho the object of a 
. nsi ive ,eib, the prononu my be omitted. 
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(A) *I feet myself ill to-day’ may bo used ^vhen 
Mliplia^'ife IS Intended. On ordinary occasions, 
hovovei, *I feel ill to-dny’ would bo a 
coirect expression. 

(»; Some veibs, such is mail, absent S,c, arc 
always followed by a reflexive pronouni 
Hence such expressions as *I will av.iil oi 
tins opportunity’ should be ‘ J will avau 
myselj of tins opporfcumt)'.' 

(j) Reflexive pronouns .aie generally oinittec 
after lutransitne veibs ; as ‘He keeps (/w»i 
self) .away from schoor, 'The earth move' 
(itfel/ ) round the sun ’ In some cases eithei 
form IS admissible , a*«, ‘He engaged himselj 
in biismessj’ ‘He engaged m business 
pi opal ed himself foi the examination,’ ‘H< 
prepared foi the examina.tionv'* 

(A) Should be ‘I will go to youi house if yoi 
come to mme ’ The forms you) *, mine, &c 
aiocouectly used when the name of thi 
pel son 01 thing possessed is mentioned in , 
toimer part of the sentence 
( Z ) Should be ‘Bring me such cn are npe ’ Suci 
requires as after it. 

(m; Should be ‘The committee met one day (or, o 
a cettam day) and passed these le-aolutions 
Some day is generally used of some un 
certain point of future time ; as, ‘He wU tel 
me some day though be does net tell me now 
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K Some -day last >jveek*s=‘^(?« one of the days 
of last week.’ 

(n) Should be 'If any of you come to my ihouse, 
he shall be welcome,’ because without a nouu 
some IS plural 

(a) Should be 'I got to the place though ■with 
some diflScuIty.’ Somewhat is (1) a7i<»M7j 
os, somewhat c£ a fool • or (2) an as 

tomeiohat tired It is neier used an 

adjective, 

ip) rhould -be 'There is a knifq on the table ; 
may I take it ?’ because the mme is limited 

. to legal phrasiology 

iq) Should be ‘A good report of you will delight 
us,’ as your good report &c^, should be used, 
in modern English, only in the sense of 
good repo^ t, &c , made hy you 

(r) Should be ‘The pronominal adiectives, f/<«, 
that &c., admit of no degrees of coinpaiison, 
because arid others can be used only in the 
sense of and oilier persons 

* i 

37 Conect the following, gnnng your reason foe each 
conection — ' ' 

(а) Thi<8 house is good thjjn that 

(б) He IS a good player than his companions 

(c) This IS a longer read of that 

(d) This IS the older than the two, 

(e) Hams superior than Jadu 
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f/) Tins IB more better than that 

iq) Whose fame is more universal than Alexander’s » 

(Ji) lion IS the useful metal than all 

(i) Jacob loved Joseph more than all his children 

(j ) An earliest reply vwll oblige 

Qe) I have no any desire to do it 

(a) Should be ‘This house is better than that * 
The comparative is used when the objects 
compared are two 

(h) Should be ‘He is a better player than his 
companions* When different classes, or 
different individuals of the same class, are 
compared, the comparative is used 

(c) Should be ‘This is a longer load than that ’ 
T^he comparative requires than after it when 
opposition is implied 

(d) Should be ‘This is the older o/the two,* The' 
comparative requires of when selection is 
sigmfied 

(e) ‘Han is superior to Jadn’ would be the 
correct form , superior , xnferioTj apd jpi’ioi 
taking to instead of than 

(/) Should be ‘This is better than that ’ Double ' 
comparatives and superlatives are improper 

(9) Should he "-‘whose fame is universal like 
Alexander s ?’ because the adjectives chief, 

, cxti erne, perfect, umversa], &c , do not admit 
of comparison 
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f 

{h ) Should bo ‘Iron is the most useful metal ’ 
Tho superlative is used vhen the objects 
compared are more than two ^ 

(t) Should be either ‘‘Jacob loved Joseph more 
than all his ot/jcr children/ or ‘Jacob Jo\ed 
. Joseph tlie most of all lus children/ When 
an individual of a class is compared with all 
the others of that class, either the sup’erlafo e 
or the comparative with otfier may be used. , 

(7) Should be ‘A ler^ early reply will oblige! 
Tho comparative or snpeiktive 'form should 
not be inserted when it is not required. 

U) Should be ‘I have no desire to doit' The 
adjective any should not be inserted when it 
IS not required 

L 

Jorrect the following and gi\ e your reason for every 
correction }OU make — 

{ a) His father is attorney 
(J) The man is luorfat 

(c) The water is necessarj to man 

(d) The envy is cruel 

fe) 1 have ekdied the Grammar 
(^f) Ganges is a sacred nvcr 
(<77 He went" to the Ceylon 
(7<) The Mont Blanc is one of Alps 
( » ) The Socrates was wisest of Greek) 

Cj ) Giv e him hundred rupees 
(1) Are you studying the Sansknt ? 

' 25 
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(Z) He stayed few days 
(m) I have a pain in my head 

(m) A handsome and an accomplished woman was she, 

(o) A small and large bear were shat 

(p) The general and the historian lias amved 

( q ) The captain lost a leg and arm 

(r) I consider him a greater rogue than a fool 
f 8 ) A duke, earl and marquis w ere present 

f t) He has good deal of work to do 
(?/) He IB a good hoy, but somotimes needs httlo 
correction , 

(ti) Bengali is spoken in whole Bengal 
(lo) The famine prevailed over whole distract 
(j-) The 3rd and 5th chapter , 

( ij) He IS man whom I saw vesterdaj 
(?) The book >a not worth rupee 

(а) SliOTild be ‘His father is an attorney ’ E-very 
Common Noun denoting one object requnes 
an Article, 

(б) Should be Man is morhil ' Common Nouns^ 

in thp singular, used in a general sense, do 
not reqiure an Aiticle , 

(c) Should be ‘Water is necessary to man' 
Articles should not be used before tbe name^ 
, of Materials 

1 

{d) Should be 'Envy is cinel ' Articles should 
not be used before Abstract Nouns used in 
a geneial sense, 
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{^) Sliouid be *1 have studied Gramuiaf/ Articles 
should be omitted before the names of arts 
and sciences > . 

(/) Should be ^The Ganges is a sacred river’, 
The definite article should be used before the 
names of nveis 

ff) Should be ®!e went to Oejlon.’ Articles 
should be oimtted before the names of single 
islands 

t 

, ( h) Shonld he ‘Mont Blanc is one of the Alps,’ 
because, Mont Blanc is the name of a single 
mountain, and does not therefore reqnire the 
before it, wheieas Aljps is the name of moun- 
tain ranges, the should therefore be placed 
before it 

(?) Should be ‘Socrates was the ■wisest of the 
Greeks/ because, Socrates i« a Proper Noun 
and does not therefore lequire an article 
before it, whereas zmest is an adjectne of the 
superlative degree, and Greeks is a noun 
denoting natwzi, therefore the should he placed 
hefoie each 

0) Should be ‘Give him a hundred mpees’ 
The Indefinite Article replaced before several 
numerals, although the following noun be lu 
the plural " , 
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(/) Should be ^Are you studying Sanslint?' 
The Definite Article is omitted before a 
Proper AdjectiTe ulien ‘‘langnige” is under- 
stood 

(1) Should be ‘He slaved a fevr days’ The 
Indefinite Article is used before /cic -when 
the meanins is senie. 

(?<s) Should be ‘I Ime a pain iu the head ' Tup 
often takes the place of the pos5ecsi\e 
pronoun. 

(«) Shonld he ‘A handsome and accompb'hed 
•woman -was she t' I\Tien several edjecti'ves 
descnptne of the scone person or thing 
are connected together, the Article is prefixed 
to the first only 

( o) Should be ‘A small and a large bear were 
shot ’ When the adjectives refer to d7ffcrent 
persons or things the Article is used before 
each 

(/<) Should be ‘The general and historian has 
arn\ei ’ ^Vhen two or more STouns refer to 
the same person or thing, the Article is used 
wath the first only 

(o' Should he ‘The captain lost a leg and an 
arm ' When two or more Xonns refer to 
diflerenc persons or things, the Article is 
placed before each 
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(r) Slionld be "I consider bim a greater logue 
than fool.’ AVhen tvo or more Norms 
jcfernng to the same person or thing follow a 
comparative, the Article is _iised before the 
first only 

\ 

is) Should be duke, an earl and cr marquis 
were picsent ’ When m a seiies of Nouns 
some would require a, and others an, the 
article must be repeated before each. 

'(/) Should be ‘He has a good deilof work to do.’’ 
The Indefinite Aiticle is used wdth good deal, 
oreat dt>al 

,'w ) Should be .‘He is a good boy, but sometimes 
needs a little correction ’ Tlio Indefinite 
Article !<« used with UUle when the meaning 
IS some 

r 7 ) Should bo *J?cngaU is epoken m the whole of 
Bengal ’ 7 hr xvhaU oj i- used with proper , 

Noun« 

4 

{w) Should be ‘Famine prei ailed o\er the uhohe 
distiict ’ The ichole ja used ivith the singular 
of coimnou nouns 

1 

Should bo either ‘The Sid and the 5th 
chapter, oi ‘ Ilie drd and otb chuptet'f ’ 
When the Adjectnes cannot be regaitied as 
describing one and the same thing, the 
article should bo lopeated if the noun la m 
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the singular, or it mnst precede -the first 
adjective only if the nonn is in the plural 
(y) Should be ‘He is the man -whom I saw 
yesterday’ The is used before a Houn 
defined by a Belative clause 
{z) Should he ‘The hook is not worth a rupee ’ 
Every common noun denoting one object 
requires an article before it 

39 Correct or justify the following giving your reason in 
each case — ' 

(a) Where these people come from ? 

(5 ) Your brother is coming'*by the tram ? 

(c ) Where he has left my shawl 

(d) You are a student of this school ® 

(e ) Who called me? 

(/) Do you know when will the school close r 
(ff) They complain, is it not ’ 

(a) Should be ‘Where do these people come from?’ 
When the question is asked by an interro- 
gative adverb, or an interrogative pronoun 
not in the nominative case an auvihaiy verb 
should be introduced, and the subject-nomi- 
native should be placed between the auxiliary 
verb and the principal one The auxiliary is 
usually the verb do 

( b ) Should be ‘Is your brother coming by the 
tram 9’ When the question is asked by an. 
auxiliary verb, without any interrogative 
pronoun or adverb, the subject-nominativo 
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stands between the auxiliary verb and the 
principal verb 

(c) Should be Where has he left my shawl?’ 
When the perfect (present or past) tense is' 
used in asking a question no new auxiliary 
IS introduced, but the subject-nominativ© 
stands between the ordinary auxiliary and 
the verb 

(d) Should be 'Are you a student of this school?’ 
In interrogation the nominative follows the, 
verb. 

(^) Is correct When questions are asked by 
interrogative pronouns in the nominative 
case the older of words in an interrogative 
sentence is the same as in an affirmative 
sentence 

(/) Should be 'Do you know when the school 
will close In a dependent interrogative 

, clause the order of woids remains the same 
as in an affirmative clause 

(<)r) Should be 'They complain, do they not?’ 
In the sentence before us 'is it not ?' is a 
wrong expression Other instances of the 
similar wrong use of ‘is it not ?’ are — u 
He will come, is it not ? 

He IS coming, t,t it not ? 

He has come, is it not ? 
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He came, is tt not ? 

He -was coming, is tt not ^ 

He had come, ts not ? 

These should be written thus — 

He will come, will he not ^ 

He IS conimg, ts he not ^ 

He has come, has he not ? 

He came, did he not ? 

He was coming, teas' he not ? 

, He had come, had he not ^ 

'^40 Correct the following sentences by applying the simplest 
rule for the use of shall and inH — 

(« ) Will I come to-morrov ’ 

(i) I hope I tcill be better soon 
f c ) Shall you lend me your horse ’ 

(d ) I think It shall ram to-day 

( e) Until I tcill die, I shall ne\er desert jou 

( f) I thill be obliged to dismiss him 

(a) Here the speaker is the nonimative but as he 
does uot deteimme the accomplishment ot 
the verb, tbe propel lavihary should be ■' 

y B — lu interrogatne 3.intences ‘Will I ?’ ‘Will 
we aie inadmissible 

{h') Here the spealxei is the iioniinative but as he 
does not determine the accomplishment of 
the veib, the pioper auxiliaiy is ihall 
(c) Here the speaker is neithei the noniinah\e 
of the veib, noi detei mines its aecomphsh- 
ment, the propei aiuilinry is theiefore teilL 
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(d) Sere ihe" speaker iS nbfc the nomihahve to 
‘^shall laiu” and cannofc cause tke ram to 
fall , therefore s/tali should he iwll 
‘ (<f) ^‘TJnfal I wjW die,” here the speaker is the 

nominative, but as he does not deteimine the 
accomplishment of the verb, the proper ausi- 
liar}*^ should be s/ia!/ ‘I s/iail never desei t 
you/' heie the speaker is the nominative and 
^he detei mines the accomplishment of the 
r/erb, the proper aunhaiy is theiefore w/ll’’ •' 

f Heie the speaker is the nominativ e, but as 
be does not detei mine the accomphsbment of 
, rhe veib, the pioper auxiliary is shall 

41 Correct the following’ — 

(ai TFi?? you,see me to-^nono^r ’ 1 shall 
(i) Shall j ou see me to-morrow ’ I tmll 
(c) Shall he see me to-morrow ? He tciU 
Id) Will he see me to-idorrow ? Ho shall 
(e) Shall r see you lo-morrow ’ You \ull 
If) Will I seo }oa to-morrow ^ You vtall 


(a) Should be you see me to-morron ? 



I iidl ’ 




(h) „ 

„ ^ Shall you 

see 

me 

to-morrow ? 


I shall ' 





„ ^Shall he 

see 

me 

to-morroji ^ 


Re shall * 




(d) 

„ ^Will 'ho 

see 

me 

to-morrow 


He tffzll * 
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(e) Should be 'Shall I see you to-morrow p 
'You sJmlV 

(/; Is nonseUse, as '‘Willi?’ is inadmissible in 
intenogative sentences The correct form 
■would be 'Shall I see you to-morrow? You 
shall ’ 

42 Correct oi justify the following, givirig your reason in 
each case — 

(a) He promised that he will come now 
(&) He told you that honest}^ is the best pohey 
(c) It was >ou, w'hy is he afraid ? 
irf) You ordered him as if jou aie liiS master 
(a) Should be ‘He pfomisod that he would come 
no-w, because the past tense is followed by 
the past/ 

(i) Is coirect, because propositions that are 
always true are commonly expressed in the 


present tense 

( c) Should be ‘It was you, why was he afraid ? 
because the past tense is ahvays followed by 
the past 

( d) Should be ‘You ordered him as if you had 
hesn his master,-' because m the subjunctive 
mood, when negation is imphed, the present 
perfect is used to denote present 

Correct the following * — 

( a) I have bathed yesterday 
< & ) He IS ill for one weok 

V 

f c ) One month there is no cholera case 
(d) Ho was failed last examination 
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(e ) Ho said me to go with him 

(/) I did not write it yet 

(9)1 hope you to return safeh 

( 7 j ) I fear I will not be able to see j ou 

(t) How to do this? 

f ; ) It is after a long time that you have written to me 
{ /. ) Ho did not give the e\amm“tutn 
(i) If I hod known jmii needed money it would be a 
pleasure to mo to give it 3'oii 
m) Sucli student^ wll be allowed to compete who 
slidU have pass'd the test t'cainination 
(a) Should be 1 bathed ye-'ierdiiy, been use e\- 
piessions denoting time jmst and ff07ie aie 
joined with the past tense 
( h) Should be ‘He has been ill for a week * 

(p) Should be 'For <i month there has been no 
cholera case.' 

( d) Should be ‘He failed in the last examination * 

(e) Should be ‘He told me to go ivith him ’ 

(/) Should bo 'I have not wntren it y'et * 

(ff) Shonld be ‘I hope yon will letnin safely ’ 

(/< ) Should he ‘I fear I shall not be able to see 
jou’ 

( 7 ) Should be ‘How am I tp do this f 
(j) Should be either ‘Iti« a long time since 
3 ’^Qii wrote to me,’ or ‘you have not wntfei 
to me for a long time ’ 

(1) Should bp ‘He did not appear m the 
examination’ or ‘He did not submit to 

I 

'the cxammation ’ 

1 . 
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(1) Should be ‘If I had knouu you needed 
money it would have been a pleasure to me 
to give it to 3 'ou * 

(tfi) Should he ‘Such students as pass or as have 
passed the test Examination, will be allowed 
to compete ’ 

- ' 
t-t Distinguish between — 

fl} Hope and expect , (2) and place or pvt, (3) 
’ttop, stay and live or reside , (4) see and look at , 
(5) /ifior and listen to , (6) fetch and hung, (7) 
desae, intend and wish 

■i ' 

(1) We hope for anything good We e%pect 
what may be good or bad or indifferent, 
Thus, it IS wrong to say — 

‘He hopes for failure ' 

This should be ‘He ejspeUs failui e ’ 

(2) To keep is to deposit for a lengthened period, 
and for some puipose To place or to piht 
has not the idea of lengthened pet lod and 
put pose Thus, it is incorrect to say — 
‘Where is your pencil ^ I ha-ve kept it on the 
table ' This should be placed or pv,t 

'3) To is used to exjyess ceasing ftomany 
''ourse of action To stay may be used to 
denote tt «7 io7< oi long residence in a place^ 
but not habitual abode wluch live or reside 
denotes Thus it is wrong to say ‘where do 
you stop ?’ for ‘where do you live V 
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(4) See and look at are both words for using ibe 
po^er of yisioBj the latter }ioue\er bas 
always the idea of epceial effort oi atienihji 
ylucli the former lias not Thns^ 

‘He could not $ee me^ 
bocaitge I was liiddon or be was bbnd j 
‘He could not loot at me’ 

«o distasteful was my appearance to him. 

(5) Jleai IS a general teim for using the power 
of hearing without attention, listen to ha» 
always the idea of attention and conesponds 
to look at. ThiiSf 

*He could not kear me’ 
because he was deaf or I spoke indistinctly, 
‘Ho could not listen to me’ 
for wnir ot time, or because he was aireless 

.((j) 7b fetch i«! to go and come back Kith. To brino 
IS to come iclthj iciihoui the idea of going 
Thus, it IS wrong to say, 

‘Let mo go fetch the book ’ 

This should be ‘Let me letch the book,^ 

(T) 7b destie is to fed a u'lsh foi To intend 
iMiplio? a In'ed determination arid is therefore 
unsuitable in conneebpn WTith a request to a 
•’uperior Thus, it i? incorrect to «ay, 
‘Kindly grant mo lene, as 1 intend to 
homo early ’ 

Tine should be xeani or ludi, 

26 
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11 t orr-'ct the following — 

(n) lie liftB not Utl rn his dinner jet 

( h) Ha\ c you Utl'n w the school ? 

(c) Did jou talf Uaiv of the Head Master’ 

(d) A Di>)}i i« p man coats 

( c ) Ho taamtoins lui b* thhdpd bj honCf-t w orh 
(f) lie cuUghtrji'd hie-hoiisc when the toiernor 
General % isitcd llie CJt^ 

(< 7 ) In antimin the treC-. cast their Icai cs 
Ih) Tile birds now sAerf their foatherf^ ond aVanf^f 
their nests 

( « ) I ioob this nt Thacker {jpink L Go’s 
(^ ) I sair the school door open when I name 
{L ) Tfll my coniplimonts to jour brother 
( / ) He told that the bo> had come 
(7rtJ Did J on soy him a fool ? 

(w ) I <lmed hm to sit m the examination 

(o) Noici male an injuiy to anj one 

Ip) He made me a long description about Dcncris 
(gr) He /ec/>» too much lindw^s upon me 
( I ) lie ffave a few remarks on the lcctiii-e 
(s) Mahomeduns use to buij their denel 
(/) When taxes are loweriMl, the people Pr^.dpir*d 
of a burden 

(u) He {bopped the iralk ml j on spdhd the rapeos 

(i J My coat Jn^s been blolUd 

tw) He LOnfssed 10 Rs for inj i-upport 

(^) He caught inv hand 

t»/) He tool his Inrtli in 1805 

(z) The ship uai dtomn-d and tlio crew w.u 1 dlnl 

(t/) lie has not eaten or had his dinnci yot, oi. 
He has nof diued ytt 
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( It) ITnve you Iteeii aihtliUcd mio llie sohool ? ' 

(c) Did you a'sl for Uaxtfioft. llliO Houd ]\[{is{ei7 
(if) A 2?u » ji IS a maA i.vl\o ma)$$ coats. 

(e) Kcobfuzm/in hiH-hhoodhy honest woik, oi 
Ho j/iamiarnx I'lmself \)y honest AvbTk. 

(f) Ho dhihtmaied Ins house wlien the Go\ernor- 
Genernl visiled this city 

ip) In autnmn the tieos ftJied their lc.ues. 

{ K) O'lic bntl-' non cast thoir tenthers nnd for^aL 
Oioir nesla. 

(/) I bought tins at Thacker Spink & C6*s 
(j ) J fouKtl the school dooi open when I came 
(/.) CrtVG my compliments to join hi other. 

{1) IIo sad that the bo^ had come. 

{ill) Did you call him a fool ? 

Vi) I Viffii^id to let hm ^it in the examination 
<o) Hevoi do an injury to any one. 

(p) He pace me a hm^j <lc<:oi iption about Benera«. 
{g} He i/unce me vcip griaf hindnc'S^ or 
Ho is xery laid to ,nc. 

Ho made a fon roiiMiks on rhe lecture 
(ff) Hlahomcdiui^ art aciistunULl to bury thoir 
deuk 

1 1 ) hen ta\e«j .ire lonoicd, the people arc frttU 
from a bin tlen 

iu) the milk, and yon diopped, oi Ut 

J<df the rupees 
(f) % Colt hafe been ,(aoud 
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(to) He gmnted 10 Rs for my suppoti 
(.c) He took hold of my hand* 

(y) He teas hoin m 1865 
(r) The ship sanl, and the crew died 
JSf B — The verb tise, in the sense of to be accus- 
tomed, IS not employed in the present tense in 
modem English We may say ‘Malioinedans 
used once to do so/ but not ‘Hlahomedan' 
use to do so novo * 

To he dt owned is not applied to inanimate things 
We may say 'The boat man was dtotoned/ but . 
not ‘The boat was di owned ’ 

Died generally refeis to natural death, unless 
some special and immediate cause of death is 
expressed rts, 'The man died of starvation,’ ‘The 
ship sank, and the crew died ’ It is wiongto say, " 
‘Of the 100 soldiers 50 were wounded and 
the rest died/ 

This should bo 

, ‘Of the 100 soldiers 50 were wounded and 
the lest toeie killed ’ 

We deny a name and tejuse a request Thus it 
IS wrong to say, 

‘He denied to do it,’ 

‘He 1 efused to have done it ’ 

These should be 

‘He refused to do it,’ 

‘He denied to have done it.’ 
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Correct the following, and give yom reason foi every 

1 

correction you make — 

(a) Caste has been macJi injanous to India 

(i) -The sun is larger than any other nlanct 

f c ) I saw veiy much rupees lying on the table 
(cl) He Ind many money Aiith him 

(c) Put a Jeto fuel on the fire, please 

f/j Ivindly give me a l?//le floweis 

(7) Gu/ei it IS bi/Jai larger than Kiitch 

(h) The elephant ib/ciJ the laigest of quadinped** 

( 1 ) This day is loo hot 

(j ) My shoes are cei y small f 01 my feet 

{L) Jupitei is the much laigest of the pkntts 
( 7 ) This bos IS loo much large 

(a) - 1 /itc/i should be tei'y, because t (-!•)/ is used 
uith an Adjectne, 01 an Ad\cib, in tJie 
positive degree 

(h) Vert/ should be much or far, becau'^e mur/i, 
01 JatjAh used ^Mth Adjectives in the com- 
paiatne degiee 

(,f) should be mant/, because many is 

ajjplied to things tliat aie numhered. 

(d I Many should be much, because mvji is applied 
to th iigs icenjhed oi measuted 
(e) Feu: should be hlth, because little like mv^h 
IS iipplied to things weighed 01 measui ed 1 
(/) Little should be /cto, because /eiy hke many 
IS applied to things that are numhered, 

(g) By far should be Jai, because far is used 
vith Adjectives in the comparative degiee* 
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(Ji) Far should be iy /ar, becan'e hy jat used 
■With Adjecti\es in the ‘inpe)lati\e degiee 
( / ; Too shotild he teiy, because "we know of no 
himt (set to the heat of any day) ^\hleh is 
implied by loo 

(l) Vei'y should be loo, because theie is imjdied 
in thi«i a defect over the fit standaid In the 
U'se of very no such idea of fit sfnndard is 
implied 

{k) The much should bo much the, because the 
aiticle follows much and piecedes lery 
{1) Too much should be much toe, because we 
use much too, far loo when ■we wish to 
express great excess beyond what is iccpiired. 

Correct the following — 

( a) It 18 three da) 8 since I am here 

C ft j Han 18 sick since four days 

(c) AniMca Bnbu went to England since lice ) cars 

(a) I ha\e been here for three days 
(i) Han has been ill foui days 
jlji ) Aravica Babu went to England thp } ears ago. 

Correct the following — 

(a) I did not meet him Trom a long time 
( 1 ) He IS ill ly feicr since a week 

(c) I am tired with him 

(d) Come after a month 
(c) Ho was angiy upon her 

(/) I cannot gite answer fai jou * 

{g) He fell down the tree 
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(’•) \Vh> do \ou prohibit me to ipeal ? 

V « ) He interrupted me frotii pbiy 
tj) Be cireful to guinl from danger 
(/) I am persuaded ki/A the tiuth of joiir ‘.tuterneni 
(J> The teacher -niirntd bin tli'-*) Jjoz/i lisirmug 
obscene songs 

im) lie coniphtd readily to my rnpicst 

(h) He murimir?. foi the line imposed noun Jiim 

( 0 ) Shall J wash my Hands watd ? 

<pi It IS ti\el\e mmj a\atcli 

{y } He ivas depni-cd Jiosn hw liberty 

(r) The man drank water % iny cup 

(s) The climate of tlue place dooi, not agree fa me 

(0 The climate of this place is not at all agi.c.'ble 
trilh me 

(«) Ho la oiTended against me 

(r) I went to the pi ice m accordance to j’ourdiiectiont 

(It) The man is blind !« one t,ye 

(t) Hmj man has binned to God 
{ y) He will be lame itli he hie- 

( He > epUed me ‘ Ho *’ 

(a) 1 hate not met limi foi a long time 

[b) He /ms been ill of fox ox foi i week 
tf) I 'tm tired of him 

(d) Oometn .i month 
{e) Ho was tingiy ■^wt/^ hei 
(/ ) I cimnot tMibirei* i on 
(jf) He lell fjom the tiee 

(h) doyoupiobibitnio/mn ^pcaLuir^i 

(/) He interrupted me in play 
0) Be careful to gnaid affamU danirei. 
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(k) I am persuaded o/'tlie truth of youi statement 

( l ) The teachei warned his class agaimt listening 
to obscene songs 

(m) He_ complied readily loith my lequest 

(rt) He muimuis on account of the fine imposed 
on him 

(0) Shall I wash my hands viilh water ? 

(/<) It IS twelve hy my watch? 

((j')'He w'as depiived of his liberty 

( t ) The man drank watei loilh my cup 

The chraate of this place does not agiee 
loith me 

(t) The climate of this place is not at all agiee- 
able to me 

(u) He IS ofPended loiili me 

(w) I went to the place in accoidince itdk yoiir 
direction 

(lo) The man is blind of one eye. 

( 1) Eveiy man has sinned agrains/ God 

(y) He will be lame till he dies 

01 He ivill be lame as long as he liie^ 
or He will be lame ’uhtle he Ivies 
or He w'lll be lame foi hje 

✓ N 

(5:) He replied to me “Ho ’ 

Collect the follownng — 

(«) You know to bind a book, is it ? 

(i) How your house put on bre ? 

( c ) There is no lomedy of this 

(rf) No sooner the sun rises th in the clow is ill chied up# 
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(<5) Why should j ou fear from this man ^ 

(/) Leave out e^ ery bad habit 
( tf) He has gone to Bcneraff before three year*? 

( li) He could not obtain passable marks 
( 1 ) Did you not tell him to see me ’ Yes, I did noU ' 
(j ) He IS coming by the 12-30 o’clock tram 
( & j He 13 coming bv tUe t\v eh e and a half o cloCk ti uiiir 
( / ) H u e j ou paid your sehoohng fee ’ 

{«) Do you know how to bind a book ? 

(b) Sow was yom house set on file ^ . 

(0) Theie is no lemedy for this 

{d) No sooner is the sttn nsen than the dew iS 
all dried up 

(e) Why should j'ou be a&aid of this man ? 

(f) Leate ofi etery bad habit 

{g} He went to Beneras tlnee years ago 
( 7t ) He eould not obtain, pass in.irk- 

(1) Did you not tell him to see ine^ No, 1 
did not 

(j) He is coming by tlie 12-30 tiain 

(k) He is coming by the half-past twelve o clopk 
train 

(0 Have 5 on paid your school-fee ? 

. Correct any errors of arrangement in the following 
sentences — 

f o) The king ordered the rebels to be slam, who badv 
never been cniel before 

( 6 ) He determined unhesitatingly to no at once 
( c j He did not intend to hurt the man, out only i<j 
frighten him 
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\d ) Tlus language is not only hard to write, but also 
to read 

( e ) A mountain was in sight, with at its fo'ot a sm ill 
but picturesque village 

(tt) The king, -whb had never been cruel befoie, 
ordered ihe rebels to be slain ’ 

(J) He unhesitatingly determined to go At once. 

( c ) He intended not to hurt the inan^ but only 

to fiighten him , 

o V ' , 

(d) This laAgUage is hard not only to writej'but 
also to lead 

(^1 A mountain -witli a small but pictuiesque 
village at its foot was in sight 
•!»J Iter the arrangement of "the Italicised clause!* m the 
following sentences, sO as to place the nominatue 
after the veib — ' 

( o) IfX" uere in iown, he would be piesent 

(6) T le man replied ‘Alas I I must submit to these 

cond’hons ’ 

tc J Then, all in i tnonient, the signal fleie up and the 
guns went bang 

(^d) He no sooner heard, this tlian lie fled 
( c I Tne vanity of our life is sitdh tliat we are seldom' 
quite Contented 

(y ) Heie hts head lests Upon the lap of earth 

(dl- Woe he m totoU) lie would be present 
{h) ‘Alasi’ leplved the nuin, ‘I must subnnt to 
these conditions * 

(a ) Then flew up the signal and went hang ihe 
gutis all in a monjienti 
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(rf) jVb soono had he hec^rd flits than he tied 

(e) Such IS the vantirj of our life^ that "we aia 
seldom contented 

(/) Hete tests his head upon the lap, of eaith. 

Correct the fono\ung, giving your reason for e\ci> 
correction you make — 

< o) He IS delated to lying and cheating 

( J) He IB not:d for drunkenness 

( c) Yoii mllmgly violated the rule 

{d ) Good night, Sir , I am glad you have home 

(e) I have a business to do at homo 

(/) Sir, there is no place hcie for any more 

(ft) Devoted should he addicted, because a peison 
IS devoted to a good cause, and addicted to a 
had habit 

(i) N oted should ^ be notorious, because noted is 
used in a good sense and notoi lous in a bad 
sense 

(c) Wilhtiglg should, be ivilfullg, because one 
willingly does a good oi right thing, and 
wilfxdly do6s a had thing. 

(<?) Good night should be Qood evening, because 
Good night is a paiting salutation, and c.in 
nei er be u'^ed at meeting Good moi ning, 
Good day, Good afternoon,, Good evening, 
may hemsed at either meeting oi parting ' 

ie) Ahusxnesx should ho a pier e of hustness or 
some huiineso^ because « jbusmesi means' a 
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shop (Smularly it is wiong to say ‘Ho ha? 
been seeking for an en^floyment for some 
time past ’ The coiieet exiiression •wbnld be 
some employment ) 

(f) Place should be toom^ because place is used 
only in the sense of position or locality, and 

never in the sense of space Tvbich ooom 

( 

expres^^es 

^-5 Correct tlie following , — 

( a ) He ought to fvi n oter a new leaf 
It) ) We ought alwajs to provide amends for wiong 
doing 

(c) Wiong oritght, I am doterrnmcd to go 

(d ] His ft leads, washed tn lean, stood round hia head 

( e ) Ho ife oiet Ins cat s and hs head in debt 

(/) Fioni last to fiist he ne^ er lost hope and heaU 

( q j Try head and heart, and "vou will succeed 

(a) He ought to turn oxer aneii paye (—to begin 
a new couise of life ) 

(h) We ought always to male amends for our 
wrong doing ( = to conipen'sate ) 

(f) Right or tnong I am deteimmed to go 
(d) His fi lends, bathed in icais, stood round bis 
bed ( = weeping ) 

(f) He IS in debt overhead and ears [=o\er- 
whelmed ) 

{/) From first to last be neier Ipst heart and 
hope 

(s') I soul, and } ou tvill succeed 
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54 Correct tlie following — 

( a ) There is no ««c of aetmg thus 
' ( 6 ) My every hope was frustrated •- 

( c ) No lee$ than fifty persons were present 
{dr) I propose to visit him 
, - ( « ) I gave him a new pair of shoes 
( I want a scissors 
( < 7 ) 'He was in eminent danger, 

(5 ) Direct your letters to me at 17/1 Mirzapoie Tarit 
Lane, Calcutta “* 

( t ) It lays on the table 
{j ) It is not worth a sixpence 

(1) You are the Head master of this school, \f ^ ‘ 

not TOistoLtn 

{a) There is no xise acting thus 

( b) All my hopes are frustrated. 

(c) No fewer than fifty persons were present 

(d) 1 purpose to visit him 

( e ) T gave him a pa,ir of new shoos 
if) 1 want a pair of scissors. 

(^) He was in 4771 mment danger 
fh) Address your letters to me at 17/1 Mn’J'apoie 
T.ink Lane Calcutta. 

( 7 ) It lies on the table. , 

( 7 ) It IS not worth sixpence 
< 1) You are the Head master of this school, if 
I mistake not 
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PART XV 

ANALYSIS 


J What IS a Sentence v What do you understand by the term 
Analysts of Sentences ? 

A Sentence^ is any number of words joined to- 
gether in ‘?uob a manner as to foim a complete 
ptoposition 

The Anab/sis of Sentences explain the paits of 
which they are mad? up 

2 Explain the terms Subject and Predicate 

The Svhject is the person or thing spoken 
The Pi educate is what is said of the Subject 

3 Of ■what maj the Subject consist ^ 

* 

The Subject may consist of — ' 

(1) A Noun , as, ‘The hoy has Cf)irie ^ 

(2) A Pionoun , as, ^He is the man^' 

(3) An Adjective used siibstantivcli/ 

Noun vndei stood , as, \ 

‘The ev/l that men do lives afi 
‘Oh, Sir * the good die fiist 
, men ) 

(4) An Infinitive Mood or Get und ; a' 

‘ 2*0 forgive is divine ’ 

‘Seeing is believing ^ 

(5) A Participle vxith a Noun understo 
^The living j the living (he) shall pra 
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((j) Jn eniire Plivase oi Sentefnce , ajs, 

‘To be or not to be (tliat) is the question ’ 

4 TIov'r ina'N tlie Subjeot be etilatged f What me Adjuncts v 

Tbo Subject may be mlav^ed by — 

(1^ Ati{ethve » as, 'i?ojwst men make many 
fi lends * 

(2) A Poiticiple , as, '* Bolling “itones gatbei no 
moss ’ 

f3) Bovn w Ayipo^iiion , a«, 'Wilbam ike 
ConqxteioY died in Fiance ' 

(4) A Poi'iehshe ca'ie , as, ‘The maids hat was 

lost^ 

vo) A Prepoitttoval Phrase, as ‘The paths o/ 
glotg lead but to the giaVe ’ 

(G) An Injhttttie Mood, a% ‘A desiic to leain 
IS piaisG-woithy.’ 

.1 ljuncli) aie qualiipng ivords or pluases 

Di'.tin^uiPli betA\ecT) a P/iui^r ind a Chu’it. 

A Phase is a .combination of A\ords5e\piessing a 
single idea, but uot containing a finite voib . 
as, On the retro ti of sp^ mg 

A Claifse is a combination of words winch con- 
tains a finite \eib within itsell , as, W/ten 
opnng iirrouiis 

\Vhftt IK ^the Cotnplemenl ^ Katiie tlie diiTcrcnt kinds of 
tbp Complement 

The Complement is any woid oi phiase depending 
upon a veib that does uot ot itself make com- 
plete sense 
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The different kinds of tke CompIement'aTe — 

(1) The Objective Case after a transitive verb j 
‘The man has hnrt Tus dog.^ He gave 
(1> me (2) the booh 

(2) The Infinitive Mood governed by another 
verb , ‘He promised to see me * 

(33 The Word or Ph ase after the verbs to be 
and to become j as, ‘He is a poet ’ ‘He 
became proud^ ‘His v’ritmgs are among 
the belt ’ 

(4) The Objective Case aftei a passive verb of 
naming ; as,‘ ‘The new scliolar is called 
Ram ’ 

N B — ^The Complement is also called the Com~ 

pletion of the Predicate 

7 How may the Object be enlarged 7 

The Object may be enlarged by — 

(1) -<4.71 Adjective 

(2) A Participle 

(3) -<4. Noun in Ajiposition 

(4) A Possessive Case 

(5) A Pi epositional Phrase 

(6) An Infinitive Mood 

8 How may the Predicate be 

The Predicate may be extended by — 

(1) An Adverb , as, ‘Go nlowly ’ 

(2) APieposdionalphraseas^ *Act with wisdom,’ 
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(3) the piepositjons ot the conjunctions of 
time before, after, since, ere until, as won 
os, 'no sooner than, &c. 

(4) by than, us, the (implying degiee ) 

(o) by tj, nnlesi, eacept, though, howeier, &c , 
(implying condition } 

{i>) hy because, as, snue, &c, (implj ing cawA*; 
01 reoton 

(7) by so that (implying consequence ) 

(8) by that, til order that (implying end or 
put pose.) 

Ohnnge into Simple Sentences — 

A per&on, addicted to play or gaming thougli lie took 
but little dwliglit in it at first, by dcgiees givea liim- 
belf up 60 entirely to it that it seems the only end ot 
his being 

A peiaon is .iddicted to play or gaining He 
took but htble delight in it at Brat By degree* 
ho gives Ininselt np entirely to it It seem* 
the only end of his being. ^ 

Change into a Complex Sentence * — 

A farmer stept into a held to mend i gap in one of 
tlie fences At his return he found the ciadle turned 
upside down Ho had left his only child asleep m 
the cradle The clothes Averc all toin and blood) 
His dog was lying ncai the tradlt. besmeared also witli 
blood 

A faimer who, leating his only child asleep in 
the cradle, stept into a field to mend a gap in 
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A iy^mpU Sotttenu toiitazns onh one Subject <md 
one I^iediCv'ite a- 

mjj Pred^Je 

dlie Lion j >x tho kin;i ot beasts 

A CornpUt fcjente’' ^ contaia® only one piincipal 
*entouce nnh one oi moie suboidmate =t}u- 
tence=* or cianses iv 7 , 

' PuTiUpa} Sentej ^ Suhonhaale 

I know j that be ha 3 ;.been ill 

A Compound coauins two oi more 

prmcipal sentcuu- each ot winch may have 
''ubordmate «eur*'U..cs ethiched to it a', — 

Tho tathei: wlut « i'ldustnons, nukes -money , 
apd the sou vrlo. , o^tiavagant, spends it 

A- Th^ iatWr makv'?j nv-ey .. Vtracipal seuleu^.e 

B, who is mdustuous ‘J?nboidiiute Adjet' 

live fccuteuec to ;A ) 

0. and .. - .Uoanectue 

1). the «ou spends it . rrmcipal -'cnteuce. 

33 vho is e»tia\agi>ii: , J^uboidinue AJjec- 

ti\~e seulem.e to (D) 

12 What arc ConluicUl t xces ^ Ismie ami tl t. 

throi. kinds of oVk/a* v CVisei or Stiituateb. 

Continued senteui-c. >io' those lu which the 
lepetihoii ot suhi^> t m'piedicato is avoided by 
the Use of a con »’i etiou, as, lean lead and 
(^lcaa)wute. 
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(3' Injlmtive 01 Gerund, as, ,*Ho Nvas 
accustomed to go on foot 'I came to hu>y 
f'sosar’ ’ ^ 

(4) An Absolute Phase, a*-, ‘The sun having 
set, I went home ’ 

(5) An Adveihml Sentence 

9 Name tlie diiferent hinds of Phiases 

1 Adjective Phiases 

2 Noun Phiases 

3 Adveibul Plira<5es ' 

lU Give the vaiious forms in w hich the Adveibial Phnse 

' appeals 

The Adveibial Phiase appeals m the following 

foims — 

(1) A Noun , aSj This weighs 10 see^s 

(2) A Pi eposition and Noun , as, He went oj 
necessity 

(3) A Noun qualified hy some adjunct , as. He 
lose sii feet 

(4) A Participle oi a Participial Phi ase Thej 
■went along singing , He stood looking do an 
on the plain below 

(5) An Infinitive oi a Geiund , as. He is a 
fool to do so, ( = toi the doing so) , it hat 
ivent ye out to^ see? ( = for the puipose ot 
seeing 

11 Deline the teims Simple, Complex, and Compound, 

applied to sentences 
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one of the fences, fonndf the cra<Jle turned up^; 
side doun, the clothes all torn and bloody, and 
hisdoglyin^ near the cradle . besmeared also 
■with blood ' - - ‘ 

,1G Ch&n^e into a (Joinponnd Sentence — 

l*he lion crouches in thickets There buffaloed and 
other animals Come for food and dnnk One of them 
’ 18 near Then he springs upon it with a funou'i 

bound Seizing it in his strong claws, ho tears it in 
pieces He devours sometimes desh and bones togetliei 

The lion croache«, in ihichets, -where hufialoes 
, and other animals come for food and dunk : 
and, -when one of them is near, he springs 
npon it -with a fnrions bonnd , seizing -it in 
his strong la-\\s, he tears it in pieces, and 
devours sometimes flesh and bones together. 

17 Contract the follow mg sentences — 

The Laplander uses the milk of the remdeer for food 
The Laplander uses the flesh of the reindeer for fooiL 
He uses its skin for clotlnng He uses its skin toi' 
bedding He uses its skin for tents 

1 ) V 

> The Laplander 'uses the milk and flesh of the 
^ reindeer for food, and its skin for clothing, 
bedding and tents 

18 Espand the following elliptical sentences — 

(a) He has trntten more letters than you. 

(i) I would as soon die as suffer that 

( c ) I am not such a fool as to believe that 

(d) Tie ^stance lends enchantment to the viev ^ , 
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( e) Who steals ray purse, steals tiash 

(f) Oh * for a lodge m some vast ildei ness , 

(<*) He ]ias written more letters than yon haa 
10} itien many lettei s 

Ih') I wotild as Soon die, as I would soon siiffei 
' that 

( c) lam not such a fool as I diould he a fool 
to believe that 

{d) ’Tis distance that lehds eilcluntment to the 
view 

(e) He who steals my purse, steals tiash 
, •*(/') Oh 1 how I toidi foi a lodge in some vast 
wilderness. , 

19 Analyse — ' 

(a) He gave me a letter to read 
(J) I stiongly warned him that disaster would folloAV 
such adversity 

(c ) It IB singular that you should make that mistake 
(d ) Who w as it that told you ? 

{a) I Subject, ‘he ' 

II Piedicate, ‘gave * 

III Object f 1 Diiect, ‘lettei * 

\ 2 Induect, ‘me * 

IV Adjunct of Object, ‘a’ adj 01 aiticle. 

V Evtonsion of Predicate, ‘to lead.’ plua^c 
of purpose (geiwid) 

(h) I Subject, M’ 

II Piedicate, ‘■named ' 

III. Object, ‘him.’ 
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IV 


'1 

Extension of 2 
Predicate » •< 


‘Stiongly,’ arfy of 
degree '■ 

'That disastei wonld 
follow such ad'veisit^''' 
noun, clause, used aj> 
advl eitpt ess^ou of 
ref 6) ence 


(c) I hif a,nt^Q^pat^ve pronoun. 

II Adinnct of 

Subject, 'th^at jw should make that 
> mistake/ noun clause in 
apposition 

III PredieatOj hs’ * 

IV Completion of Predicate, 'singular/ adj, 

(d) I Subject, ‘it* ' ’ 

II Adjunct of Subject, 'that told you ’ 

III Predicate, ‘u as' 

IV Oompletiou of Piedicate, 'ubo ’ 

*1 

20 An ilyse the f ollo'w mg sentences — 

(ff ) Had lie been blessed ivitbi more imagination, 
and fertility of tliOnght than he appears to have 
had, he ^ 'ould still have been subject to one great 
disadyantage, Minch Mould, in all probabihty, 
ha\o ever pre\ ented him from taking a high place 
among men of letters 

( b ) “As -unto the bow the cord is, v 

So unto the man is uoman , 

Though she bends him, she obeys him, 

Though she draus him, jet she folldus,- 
Useless cacti u ithout the other Longfellow. 



Ani {a) A f’oMi'f.PK Si->.TT.vcn 

Avith t'n- Predicate Cotnnlc* KxtonMona of 
me |ln^f?elncnt^ mcnf Predicate 
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y{^ 0 ^fpART XVI, 

TIGURES OP SPEECH 

1 What IS a Figuie of Speech ’ Name thePiguies of Speech 

which most frequently occur 

A Figure of Speech 1*3 a mode of spealang, in 
■which .1 word or sentence is to be understood 

'i 

in a sense different from its most common and 
literal meaning 

The Figures of Speech which most frequently 
occni are. Simile or Gompanson, Metaphor, 
Allegoiy, Personification, Apostrophe, Meto- 
nymy, Mypeihole, Antithesis, Climax, and 
Synecdoche 

2 Distinguish between Simtle and Metaphor 
'Metaphor, hko Simile, expresses the re'semhlance 

of two objects In Simile the one object is 
said to be hhe the other In Metaphor, the 
one object is spoken of as if it really "weie the 
other, the name and properties of the one thmg 
being-ascnbod to the othoi Thus, ‘The swereign ' 
like a pillar supports the State’ is a simile, 
■vyhereas ‘The sovereign is the pillar of the State’ 
IS a Metaphoi . , 

3, Define Allegory, Feisomfication, Apostiophe, Hyperhole, 
Antithesis and Climax, and illu'^trate each by an example 

Allegoiy' is a senes of Metaphors continued 
through an entire narration, and represents 
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one suTypct bj'-. auotbei wiiboufc foiiually ineii- 
tioning the subject represented Thus, the 
followng from- the 80th P«alm is a coiiect ^ 
A.liegon, in 'which the nation’ iss 

lepresented undei the image of a vine" ^’^Thou 
liast hi ought a vine 6ut of Egypt ; thou ha^t 
cast out the heathen , and planted it «!Lc ” 
Buuvan’s P^tffrlln‘s Fiogi'ess is aii Allegory, 

Ppr'^omiiicaUon attiibute'^ life and action to inam- 
inafce objects j as, ‘Ihe tlwsty gionnd/ ‘The 
ocean.’ 

** ( 

Apty$t)opJie turns fiom the subject, and addresses 
, the absent oi the dead, as if thej weie jiiesent 
' , of alh e, and w ere hstening to us , as, 

‘And the king -nas much moved, and ivent 
up to the chambei oiei the gate and wept, 

. anl as he iieufr, thus he said, 0 mr '^on .Absa- 
lom’ ray sora, my ^on Almloin! ^ould God 
I had died -foi thee, 0 Absalom, my son 
raysouT, , ? 

Uypcibole inoi eases oi diminishes an object 
' l>yonJ ,15 aataal bounds, ns, 'In ill nuU 
tby 308d as the dust of the eaifli, so that it 
a nm, oannumbei the dnst of ihe eaith, then 
“^aa thy seed also bo nnmhered / ‘He 

I'Msessed „ ^ 

Jjiicedoemonion iettei.’ 
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Antithesis or contrast repiesents two objects m 
opposition , as, ‘A wise man endea’vonrs to 
sbine in himself , a fool, to outshine otheis ’ 
Climax raises erveiy succeeding ob]ect or cucum- 
stance above that which preceded , as, 

‘What a piece of work is man i how noble in 
leason l how infinite in faculties I in form and 
moving how express and admirable • in action 
how like an angel 1 in apprehension how like 
a God i’ 

4 Distinguish Metonymy from Synecdoche 

Metonymy puts the cause for the efect, the efect 
for the cause, the containei for the th,ing con- 
tained, the sign for the thing signified , as, 
Shakespeare foi his plays , gi ay hmi s foi old 
age, bottle for uine , the ciovm for loyalty 
Her Majesty for the Queen 
Synecdoche puts a pai t for the lohole, the whole for' 
a pal t, a definite number for an indefinite, &c 
as, waves for the sea , man is mortal, ^ e his 
body , ten thousand foi any gi eai number 
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PART XT'TJ. ' 

PU*2nCTTJATI0X 

Define P^’uf'uiahon What are the cliiuf n«c<l Jn 

v-nting 7 

Pimctv^Uon. is tbe art of Ttsing points, in v riting 
and printing, to indicate the breaks in rlie 

, sense 

' The chief ‘pomh or ?fops used in wntmg are . — 
Period or Pnll stop ( . ) 

2 Colon ( • ) 

5 Senucolon ( ; ) 

4 Comma ( 1 

o Xote of Intel rogation (? ) 

6 Isote of Etclamafaon ( * ) 

I 

2 W jiat are the chief nses of the Fct tod t 

d- The Period marks the end of a sentence 
unless it i« mteirogatii e or exclamatory ' as 
‘Good-vrill contributes to health of body." 

II ThePeiiodis used after abbreriations as 
A B _ ' 

Where ’fc the Colon used? 

I A colon IS u=ed after a member of a sentence 
ybich makes a complete and mdependent, 
sense by itself especially -when the succeed- 
ing member is not linked to v by a Con- 
junction; as — 
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^Do not flatter joiir^eho'' %\itb the Lope 
of poifect Lappuie^s iheieia no such llunxi 
I’l iho ’ 

Ji A Colon 1*5 n-ed Lefoica quotation , olicn 
■vMlli a dash — 

‘The tollowing is an e\aniple — ^ 

‘He -was often heard to «.a} ‘‘I luue liont 

vith the voild, and am iMllmg to Jeue if '' ’ 

4 \\ h.it 18 tJic use of tl»c Semi-cclon ’ ^ 

I A Semi'Colon is used Mhere the *5enis0 i- 
complete in tho flr«t clause, and the next 
begins with a Con]unclion e\pie*5sed , as, 

‘Do not flatter Tonrsohes with the ho]>i 
of pel feet happiness for there is no such 
thing 111 tho ivorld ’ 

II A >Semi-coloii is used between the co-ordmatt 
members of a sentence combining a numboi 
of statements — 

'Honoui .ill men , ]o\e the hiolhtihood *, 
fear God , honour the king ' > 

5 Gn c tJie rules foi the use of the Coimm 

A Comma is used — 

(1) Befoie .md after all phrases and sentences. 
cnliii(fnig the subject oi other Noun a<5 — 
‘P.aul, the apostle of the Gen/t/ef, was' 
eminent foi his zeal and know ledge.-’ 

O 

‘1 met a man, tt/io told me all that ^ 
happened 
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‘Ditnluik tco» hr/ OJtiser fiom Hii'- 

sold fo Le^.1« tilt Fmirfeeutli j lu nrj of Ft unf < , 

(li' tVheu t•\^o or molo Ad%erb'^ or Adverhui 
plir.isus come toi^ctUot to mark otf om’'' 
from (he othei , n«: — 

*77an uf k)’ff{/t, tarth ]n^>ice ^^^l3 donp 
to ilio mcinoiv of‘Oh\in ’ 

(3; Before and aftei any smglo Adveihiaj 
Phrase nln*n Icr into the bo*i} of a sentoiieo 

and brought befote the \eib to A\bicli U ' 
icferp a= — 


‘Butj though Jtf> hatl rfiaitm Iht 
she had nut a et a superior * 

When Ino^oi more nord« folloAv our 
auothei in the 'miuo con^niet^on; coiimn^ 
ait placed between them , ;u5 ■ 

'Ahrod v,us A bmiv. and 

piinty' 

‘And aftei thiec dnrA, Jesus takoth F, /«. 
Jntws and Mn ins brothel ' ’ 


(•>) After -vanous Impel coin'll Phu 

by a ^f’oun Suutoneo which 
object a'!— _ 


^osfollovtd 
(he icai 

V 


then ’ 


■it IS irue^ that 



comes to me,^ 
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(0^) 1^0 mnrk llie end of a Jeu^thoned jNotii 
S mtonco or InhniMvc-PJira-o forming ll 
Sulnrct fo a ^eih as-f 

ilu‘u ihouhl hti^chan so foimtil 

\ 

1*. nof ptirpri^in^g* 

W hen It; Uio Note irf Inii rm^tjun 'JHii * 

The iTo/zo/’ Intel i ofiation niter .ill (ji’c 

iions , tt'5— • 

“ ’ftlirro arolli'^y^ and Mheiearf ihoi. 

Ml cotmtn*?’' — Bvron 

it on Ui*’ Hit.- of the Ko*' f’f r,r-e}nmnitoi'1 

The jS'ott of E^ilamatum je u-el — 

(1) Alter Intel If etion* a*- — 

“llirh* tho t\t'»nginff lioin o 
-}o«der britlg^e — Cow per 
(2; Affei e\piP®<.ion«s of emotion a®— 

‘0 Po'icc ’ bow desirable thou an ’ ' 

Give rulo® for llie ub*' of r-ipit U Utters 

Oapit.al letteis aro utej m tljo iollowing -j 
tions — 

I The first word of eier\ '-ontenco 
II Tho firbt word of oier\ line of poeti 
III Xhe fii®t woid ot a quotation 
direct form 

lY The names of tho fjupreine Being 
^ pronouns that leici to him 
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T tiopei Dames, aod adjectx'- 
froiD pioper names 

VI The names of the days of the ^veek, ,md * 
of the monflis of the year, 

VII Any very important woid ? as, the 
Eeformafcion 

VIII The chief ivords in the title of a hook 
TV Xhe pronoun /, and the inteijection 0 
5- Grcneially the name of an ohject pei- 
^ somhed * < 

VT rihigle letters foimmg' abbreviations', 
as, M A ' 

Punctuate the folloiving lines of poelix , putting capital-^, 
where necessaij — 

Katine e-^pects mankind sbonld_shaii. 

The tlnties of the public caie 
Who’s hoin to sloth to some wo find 
Ihe plough sharo’s aunudi toil assigned 
Some at the sounding anril glow 
Some the swift-shding shuttle throw' 
borne studious of the wind nnd tide 
Piom pole to pole cur commerce guido 
While some w ith genius ,aore rehiied. 

With head and tongue assist manivind 
Thus aiming at one common end 
Each proves to all a needful fneuj 

Ifatiire expects mankind should shaie 
The duties of the public caie 
Who’s born to sloth? To some we find 
The plough share s annual toil assigned^ 



wonie at the bounding-auvil glo^\ , 
>Somo the swift-slidmg shuttle thlo^v . 
•Some, studious of the wind and tide, 
From pole to pole our comraeice guide 
"Willie some, with genius moi e i efined, 
' "With head and tongue assist mankind 
Thus, aiming at one common end, 

E ich pioves to all a needful liiend 



ADDENDA. 


Wlint IS the ot^in of the possessn e inflexion ’b i 

In the oldest English, the gonitit o of ma'^culms 
and neutei nouns ^\as most commonly' founed 
m -a 'Smith, Smithes ranch Intel tho nas 
dropt out in u iiting, 'itc ahsence being signi- 
hed by the apostrophe ( ), and thus is tho 
po'ssessh e inflexion ** 



